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ERRATUM 


Mr. Ch. Touretski, of the Moscow State Economic Institute, has drawn the attention 
of the editor to the fact that in the English translation of his article on ‘Regional 
Planning of the National Economy in the USSR and its Bearing on Regionalism’ 
published in this Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3, 1959, pp. 380-92, the expressions ‘local 
soviets composed of workers’ representatives’ and ‘strengthening of socialist production 
machinery’ were used on pages 382 and 387. They should be replaced respectively by 
‘local soviets of working people’s deputies’ and ‘the strengthening of socialist relations 
of production’. 
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INTRODUCTION 


JEAN MEYNAUD 


The object of this article is to review and appraise the efforts made, with 
encouragement from Unesco, to promote peaceful co-operation. What has 
been accomplished is still little known, even among specialists, but there is 
much to be learnt from it. 

The work was begun as the result of a resolution voted unanimously by 
the General Conference of Unesco at its eighth session (Montevideo, 1954). 
The text of the resolution, which was submitted by the delegations of Czecho- 
slovakia, India and the United States of America, authorized the Director- 
General to ‘undertake an objective study of the means of promoting peaceful 
co-operation in accordance with the aims expressed in the Unesco Consti- 
tution’. A considerable amount of preparatory work, sometimes of a delicate 
nature, was necessary for a project of this type; however, work proceeded 
briskly, and at the end of this initial stage, in July 1956, a first meeting of 
experts on the contribution made by the social sciences to peaceful inter- 
national co-operation was convened in Geneva. A new stage then began, 
during which each of the disciplines concerned undertook to study the problem 
from its own particular point of view. Lastly, in September 1958, a second 
interdisciplinary meeting was held in Prague, and was entrusted with the 
task of appraising the results achieved and formulating proposals as to work 
to be undertaken. The present account deals essentially with the period 
between the passing of the resolution at Montevideo and the conference in 
Prague, which is a turning point. 

Unesco has never claimed a monopoly of efforts to achieve better inter- 
national understanding. It is impossible to mention all the various events 
arranged with this object; it will be sufficient to refer to one of them as an 
example—the meeting of Eastern and Western artists, writers and scientists 
held in Venice (March 1956), at the invitation of the European Society of 
Culture.! None of these efforts, however, can be compared, either as to scope 
or as to thoroughness, with Unesco’s programme, particularly in the field of 
the social sciences. The activities described hereunder probably constitute 
the only systematic attempt yet made to bring men’s minds closer together 
by determining which are the factors that keep them apart. 

Work of this nature deserves our warm understanding and respect. But if 
we accord it our general approval that does not mean that we should view 
it uncritically. The problem in hand is too weighty a matter; and we have no 
right to adopt an easy-going, indulgent attitude towards it. For if any progress 
is to be made, sincerity in appraising one’s achievements is essential. 


1. A report of this meeting was published in Comprendre, no. 16, September 1956, pp. 201-301. 
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One of our most effective means of securing co-operation has been through 
meetings of experts. These meetings have been of two types: disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary. To organize the first type, Unesco called upon the specialized 
international associations which were established in the 1950s at its instigation 
and which have subsequently received unremitting support from it. These 
associations include the International Economic Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Legal Sciences, the International Political Science 
Association and the International Sociological Association. All of these 
associations have played an important part in formulating plans of action 
and in carrying them through. 

The reader may well be struck by the shortness of this list. He may ask 
whether the resulis would not have been better if other specialists had been 
called upon, such as anthropologists, psychologists, demographers, or public 
opinion experts. It is true that the four associations mentioned have a very 
liberal membership policy, and the participants included some whose work 
lay in these fields. This, however, does little to meet the objection. The reason 
why Unesco was not able to invite more organizations to take part in the 
discussions is probably that the funds available were insufficient. 

To achieve the object of the meeting, it was essential that teachers or 
research workers from both East and West be invited. It was soon seen that it 
would be preferable not to confine membership to such a restricted group. Fuller 
representation was therefore accorded to scientists from countries which were 
neither members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) nor 
signatories of the Warsaw Pact (2 out of 15 in Geneva, in July 1956; 8 out 
of 26 in Prague, in September 1958). This is a step in the right direction. 
Much would be lost, indeed, if the many different points of view on the 
problems of social life and the various tensions which they are liable to 
engender only took the form of an opposition between the two blocs. At the 
meetings organized during this period, a number of lines of cleavage were 
apparent (Occident and Orient, advanced countries and those that are 
economically underdeveloped, large nations and small ones), none of which 
coincides with the customary division into ‘East’ and ‘West’. 

One of the most valuable services that Unesco can render is to separate 
culture from politics, as far as possible, and at least to see that the former 
is not made too subservient to the latter. In inviting a wide variety of partici- 
pants, the organizers have been faithful to this principle. 


Apart from these meetings, which have their own particular character and 
are international in scope, Unesco always encourages contacts between 
scientists of many nationalities. To some extent, all the work which comes under 
the heading of meetings of experts, study seminars, conferences, etc., for what- 
ever purpose, helps, if only indirectly, in the task of encouraging international 
co-operation. It was vital to draw attention to this aspect of the question, and 
to refer very briefly to certain important meetings. The first of these would 
seem to have been the Franco-Polish study seminar on economic and social 
progress. This meeting was held at the Sorbonne (October 1956), and was 
attended by teachers and advanced students in the main branches of the 
social sciences. The theme indicated in the programme was discussed from 
three different points of view—the historical, the economic and the sociological. 
While there were, it is true, certain weak points as far as scientific analysis 
was concerned, yet the meeting, which was held as part of the programme of 
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aid to Member States, was extremely successful with regard to human contacts. 
Its most outstanding achievement was the ease with which participants were 
able to exchange views.! 

A year later, in September 1957, an Anglo-Polish study seminar was held 
in London on the social effects of industrialization. This seminar was again 
a success as regards the exchange of scientific knowledge and the establishment 
of contacts between delegates from universities in the two countries.” Lastly, 
in September 1958, another Franco-Polish seminar was held in Warsaw, 
on the uses of public opinion surveys.* 

This system of bilateral co-operation enabled some interesting observa- 
tions to be made as to the difficulties and possibilities of understanding between 
scientists of different nationalities and with different sets of values. 

As comparatively few countries were invited to send representatives, 
contacts were closer and at the same time more comprehensive. Nevertheless 
there were so many affinities between the pairs of countries which met—France 
and Poland and the United Kingdom and Poland—that the results were 
not entirely conclusive, in the sense that it would not be possible to use them 
as a basis for any long-term calculations for the future. 


One of the most difficult problems arising out of these meetings of specialists 
from different countries was that of selecting a topic for discussion. The choice 
of a theme was dictated by the view the organizers took of the meetings and 
their objectives. In the early stages of the preparations, it became evident—as 
is made extremely clear in a report by the International Economic Associa- 
tion—that the choice lay between an analysis of the means of promoting 
peaceful co-operation (through trade and the movement of technicians) 
and an inquiry into ways and means of improving our knowledge of the 
principles and methods by which the various economic systems of the world 
are governed. 

The choice confronting the other social sciences was more or less the same. 
In the first place these meetings could be used for the advancement of 
knowledge in itself (in the sense of corporate study, without any idea of 
practical application). Seen from this angle, the object of the meetings was 
simply to re-establish the practice of scientific exchanges, which had been 
completely or partially discontinued in the years of the cold war. It was 
also possible, however, to opt at once for social engineering, and call upon 
experts to define the conditions which would ensure co-operation between 
all mankind, and the appropriate means to achieve this end. 

If we take a long-term view, the two objectives will be seen to be closely 
related, rather than conflicting. Pooling and comparing scientific findings 
provides a broad basis on which to build a rational policy. At the time, 
however, the distinction between the two ‘approaches’ was clear cut. Which 
was the best? In view of the gravity of the situation, it was indeed tempting 
to think of practical applications but, as future events were to show, this 
attitude is one that is fraught with real difficulties. The least optimistic, 





1. A detailed analysis of the work of this seminar was published in a Unesco pamphlet : J. Meynaud, Le stage 
a études franco-polonais sur le progrés économique et social, Paris, 1958. 

2. Fora short account of this meeting, see S. J. Gould, ‘The Anglo-Polish seminar on the social effects of industri- 
alism’, International Social Science Bulletin, vol. X, no. 1, 1958, pp. 146-9. 

). An account of this meeting, by M. Jollivet, ‘The Franco-Polish seminar on public opinion surveys’, appears in 
the International Social Science Journal, vol. XI, no. 1, 1959, pp. 75-96. 

4. Document Unesco/SS/Co-op./3, 27 March 1956 (distribution limited). 
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indeed, expressed the view that the whole enterprise was premature. 

Analysis of the work done by the various associations shows that no real 
choice between the two lines of action was made. Unwilling to take up a 
rigid position, the organizers decided to try both approaches. It seems, however, 
that as a general rule the emphasis was on ‘exchange of information’ rather 
than on ‘proffering advice’. 

This indecision as to objectives is of interest for the present survey, for it 
is a clear indication of the various ways in which the social sciences might 
be able to contribute to the cause of peaceful co-operation. Should co-operation 
between specialists be looked upon as an end in itself, or rather as a means for 
the attainment of wider aims? The difference is an important one, and may 
well serve as a basis for this article. We shall, therefore, consider co-operation 
among specialists, first as a means of building up the fund of knowledge, and 
then as a means of improving international relations. 


Before really coming to grips with the subject, we must stress the importance 
of organization, especially in material matters, if such meetings are to be a 
success. For some considerable time Unesco has been concerned with this 
difficult problem.’ And the arrangements made have not always been satis- 
factory, as Professor W. Sharp emphasizes in his article, which appears in 
the present number. 

In most instances, the meetings under consideration were attended by 
specialists who were not accustomed to working together; it would therefore 
have been advisable to make definite, if elastic, arrangements for more useful 
contacts to be made, to encourage participants to take more interest in the 
discussions and to promote the growth of a spirit of unity and understanding. 
In a number of cases there were faults and omissions in the preparations for the 
discussions and in the way they were conducted, which militated against the 
attainment of these objectives. Without attempting to give a full or systematic 
account of these shortcomings, we may mention that delegates were kept in 
ignorance of the list of participants till the very last day; that working docu- 
ments were distributed late (some were ‘reproduced’ as the discussion began); 
that there was too much laxity as to the time allowed to speakers (so that 
participants were wearied by having to listen to interminable monologues), 
etc. In defence of the organizers—especially the Unesco Secretariat—it 
should be said that they always did everything possible to surmount such 
obstacles; but they were not always successful in overcoming the inertia of 
participants, and still less of the national administrative departments, 
which, in some countries, still have the right to nominate those to be 
invited. 

Those who have had experience of it know how much work is involved in 
the preparations for an international conference. For obvious reasons, the 
difficulties are greatly magnified when the meeting includes countries which 
are still at variance with each other in various parts of the world, despite all 
the efforts made to secure peaceful co-operation. Nothing short of the 
growth of a real spirit of collaboration will suffice to dispel mistrust and 
leave the organizers free to choose the most suitable men and make the 
most effective arrangements. Meanwhile, experience confirms the principle 


1. See especially the collection of studies in the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. V, no. 2, 1953, PP. 241° 
339, under the general title ‘The technique of international conferences’. 
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AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


that the first step towards a good conference is that it should be well 
organized.! 


I 


As already stated, we shall deal first with the question of co-operation between 
specialists for the purpose of arriving at a fuller and larger fund of knowledge. 
There is nothing original about this type of collaboration. It is only a problem 
because of the special circumstances obtaining after the second world war, 
which created obstacles, at times insurmountable, to the traditional exchanges, 
particularly in the field of the social sciences. If we study the minutes of the 
various meetings, one thing becomes apparent: that the results were different 
according to the branch of the social sciences concerned. In some cases, 
participants had no trouble in making valuable contacts, whilst in others they 
appear to have failed to find even common ground for discussion. The reasons 
for this difference may be incidental (they may, for example, have something 
to do with the choice of members) ; but it is our opinion that this, too, is an 
important factor. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The meeting held by economists in Bursa (Turkey) in March and April 1958 
appears to have been a success. Professor E. A. G. Robinson reports that the 
meeting revealed ‘the immense divergence and the immense range of compro- 
mise in ideas and in practices of the countries that make up the world’.? An 
analysis by M. C. Kaser of the results of the meeting will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The main subject of discussion was the standard and structure of national 
production and the factors underlying them. The debates appear to have 
been lively, and especially keen at certain stages; the subject was one which 
gave scope for technical discussions of professional interest to the participants. 
Experts from the West, for example, pointed out to their colleagues from the 
East that there is, in fact, a considerable degree of planning in the so-called 
free enterprise economy. Industrial concentration is a factor which makes for 
order and stability in determining the production level and the choice of 
equipment. Several Western countries, moreover, had set up integrated 
investment plans in order to achieve more rapid economic growth. For their 
part, the economists from the East gave their colleagues a great deal of valuable 
information as to the way in which an economy planned from the centre 
actually works (methods of co-ordinating supply and demand of productive 
resources, or the means by which the State can influence and control the 
amount of money owned by the various sections of the population). 


. Suggestions for obtaining better results from such meetings are outside the scope of this study. One such sug- 
gestion may be made, however, which should facilitate contact between participants, and that is that two or 
three weeks before the meeting each participant should be sent the curriculum vite of the other participants, 
together with a list of their most important scientific publications. To demonstrate the advantages of this 
suggestion, we may remark that we have attended meetings where, at the close of the discussions, participants 
still had no idea who their fellow-members were (or even what was their particular branch of specialization). 

2, General report on the meeting, document Unesco/SS/Co-op./Inter 1, Annex 6, 29 August 1959 (distribution 

limited). 
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As a result of this meeting, some of the dangers to be avoided at such 
conferences became apparent. In the first place, there is the anxiety to prove 
one’s point, which usually has an opposite effect to what is intended. The 
transition from an exchange of information to an attempt to convince others 
is a matter of imperceptibly fine gradations. Another danger, and one that 
is still more serious, is that participants will want to show their colleagues how 
the latters’ system works. This is probably the greatest obstacle to the desire 
for understanding. Everybody is tempted to pronounce judgement, the more 
so as there are technical mistakes and waste under any system. Experience 
shows that in the course of such exchanges of opinion, it is not long before 
participants become guilty of mis-stating and distorting the facts, even if 
they intend to be honest. 

The economists’ discussions were of value in so far as they were successful 
in avoiding these dangers. Professor Robinson thought that the most helpful! 
parts of the meetings were those when participants told of their personal, 
direct experiences as to how their own economic system functioned; it then 
became clear that some problems are basically the same, whatever the system 
(for example, the factors which make for increased productivity). 

In examining the results of the meeting in Bursa, the Executive Committee 
of the International Economic Association stressed that ‘discussion was likely 
to be easier where ideological issues were not of paramount importance and 
where differences of classical and Marxist terminology did not play a large 
part’! From this point of view, definite problems such as planning methods 
or input/output tables provide suitable subjects for discussion. The importance 
of this observation is evident in view of the fact that more and more countries 
have a mixed economy, combining the features of a market economy with 
those of a planned economy. 


The meetings organized by the jurists were also successful. At the moment we 
will confine our attention to the meeting on the legal problem of nationalization 
in comparative and international law (Rome, February 1958). Two sets of 
problems were discussed: ‘The legal problem of nationalization in inter- 
national law’ and “The autonomous public economic, industrial or commercial 
undertaking in comparative law’. 

The success of the meeting has been explained in a comment made by 
Professor Roger Pinto, which is worth reproducing in full. ‘None of those 
participating considered the essential nature of certain legal systems 
as debarring in principle the possibility of comparison. In other words, 
the concepts of the legal rule and the legal system were not treated as essentially 
and qualitatively different from one economic and social system to another. 
This is a relatively new state of affairs. For many years the school of thought 
dominant in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics rejected the possibility of 
defining law and the legal system save with reference to a country’s economic 
and social structures, and thereby ruled out all comparison between legal 
institutions apparently analogous or similar but associated with disparate 
economic and social régimes. It would thus appear to be no longer disputed 
today that ‘“‘Law”’ is a phenomenon universal in nature.” 


1. In the International Social Science Journal, vol. XI, no. 1, 1959, Pp. 140. 
2. In the final report on the study of the autonomous public undertaking, document Unesco/SS/Co-op. Inter 
Annex 5, 18 August 1958 (distribution limited). 
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Working on this basis, participants had no difficulty in finding common 
ground, and the discussion developed a technical slant which enhanced its 
value. The organizers had no intention of seeking agreement on every point 
(after all, even within a particular legal system it is rare to find jurists in 
unanimous agreement). However, because of this common basis it was pos- 
sible to delimit grounds for disagreement and to express them clearly. 

As to the problem of nationalization, there was unanimity on a number of 
points—for example, it was agreed that action of this nature does not imply 
the violation of any principle of international law (providing that it is under- 
taken in good faith, and does not involve any form of discrimination). How- 
ever, there were differences of opinion as to the legal position of foreigners 
with regard to nationalization; some participants maintained that they should 
receive compensation, whilst others denied that there was any such principle 
in international law, and maintained that the question really belonged to the 
sphere of domestic law, while others again pointed out that it was now custo- 
mary in international treaties to regard compensation as obligatory. In spite 
of these differences, however, agreement was reached as to the most desirable 
procedures in the event of compensation being granted.! 

The International Association of Legal Sciences held other meetings on 
peaceful co-operation, besides those held in Rome. The most important was 
that held in Warsaw (September 1958), on socialist legality. This meeting 
was the sequel to a conference, held in Chicago (September 1957), on the 
rule of law in Oriental countries on the one hand and in Western countries 
on the other hand.? 

A study by Professor S. Ehrlich, which appears in the present number, 
analyses the discussion at the Warsaw meeting. A clear idea of the marked 
differences of opinion expressed can be gained from the article, which is, 
however, instructive and thought-provoking. As the author remarks in his 
conclusion, it is encouraging to see that a discussion on a subject of such 
critical political import did not degenerate into a fruitless argument between 
the protagonists of the different systems. This confirms the economists’ belief 
that such meetings can achieve success only if participants refrain from 
proselytizing. 


The meeting organized by the sociologists in Moscow (January 1958) appears 
to have been somewhat less positive in its results. In the opinion of the parti- 
cipants, the discussions were valuable and profitable. Readiness to co-operate 
was manifest in the decision to make an analysis of the subject matter of 
films (corporate research on ‘the hero’ and ‘the criterion of success in life’ as 
revealed in films). Serious disagreements arose, however, the cause and scope 
of which are analysed in T. B. Bottomore’s article, appearing in the present 
number. Some aspects of these disagreements may well be emphasized here. 

The main theme was the differences in social values and their influence 
upon peaceful co-operation (particularly in relation to the problems of 
educational selection and inequalities of income). Instead of confining their 
remarks to well-defined comparisons of a precise, practical nature, the speakers 
gradually began to discuss fundamentals, such as the validity of the theory 





1, See the final report by Manfred Lachs, document Unesco/SS/Co-op./Inter 1, Annex 4, 29 August 1958 (dis- 
tribution limited). : 


2. A short analysis of this meeting will be found in the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. X, no.2, 1958, 


PP. 329-31. 
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of Marxism, and especially its value in analysing contemporary industrial 
societies. Inevitably, the sociologists of the East and those of the West disagreed 
on this point. As the conference was not able to resist the temptation—indeed 
the snare—of ideology, the results obtained were slight. 

Another feature of the meeting was the tendency of some of the speakers 
to censure the system of other countries, and not always in moderate terms, 
There were several cases of this sort, notably the remarks made by Soviet 
sociologists on the wide inequalities of income to be found in the industrialized 
countries of the West, and the poverty of the workers. This could not fail to 
bring a retort from the sociologists from the West—a categorical refutation 
of the statements made about their countries, and a counter-attack on the 
grounds that there are still classes in the USSR. 

However, the sociologists were not discouraged by their semi-failure. As 
this was due, at least partially, to incidental factors, it did not preclude the 
making of valuable contacts—which were all the more to be desired because 
there had previously been little contact between specialists in this branch of 
knowledge. There was one case, however, in which not even this crumb of 
consolation was to be had—the meeting of political science specialists. 


This meeting, which was organized in Munich (December 1957), was a 
complete failure. The writer has especial cause to regret this in that he had 
been entrusted with the duties of general rapporteur, and his attempts to 
initiate a profitable discussion were more or less in vain. Professor W. Sharp’s 
article gives an account of the meeting in detail and the reasons for its failure. 
Without going back over the underlying causes, we feel we should call attention 
to the factor which, at the time, we judged to be the most harmful—the 
predilection which participants showed for a vague, hazy ideological discussion 
on the relationship between East and West, instead of objectively analysing 
problems common to both systems. It was not until the question of the underde- 
veloped countries was taken up again that the speakers consented to make a few 
brief remarks on the particular subject on which they had been asked to speak. 

And yet the subject was worth discussing—the effects of technical progress 
on political systems. Professor J. Djordjevi¢’s study, which appears in the 
present number, shows conclusively that it is a question of equal scope and 
equal moment on both sides of the dividing line. It had been thought that 
common interest in these questions might lead to closer contacts, which would 
be of value for the advancement of scientific analysis and international under- 
standing. But the working document which had been drawn up with this 
idea in mind was hardly touched upon; and the few remarks that were offered 
on the subject were entirely commonplace. 

It is true that there were incidental causes for the failure of the discussion— 
Professor Sharp’s article contains a very full study of these. But there were 
more fundamental reasons too, as will be seen if we consider the difference 
between the results obtained in the different branches of the social sciences. 


SUGGESTED EXPLANATION FOR THIS DIFFERENCE 
We shall start by analysing the results obtained in economics and political 
science, which are easily grasped. It will not be difficult afterwards to apply 


some of the deductions made to law and sociology. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


There are two basic reasons for the situation we have referred to. One is 
the fact that the importance attached in university circles to the various 
branches of the social sciences, as usually defined by Unesco, varies con- 
siderably. The place assigned in educational curricula to the various disciplines 
and subjects for research is not necessarily the same from one country to 
another. Economists are to be found in every country, but not political science 
specialists; in many countries there is still no chair in this particular branch 
of learning. It is easy to see how this can lead to difficulties in the organization 
of discussions between scholars. 

The second reason is that it is easier in some branches of the social sciences 
than in others to disregard the ideological context and concentrate on problems 
of an essentially technical nature, but which are, none the less, of considerable 
interest to participants from countries with different systems. Other con- 
siderations being equal, it seems to be easier to do this in economics than 
in political science. 


Those whose task it is to organize the social sciences do not, as a rule, attach 
enough importance to the differences in the structure of university programmes. 
These differences fall into two categories, and it will be easier to understand 
the problem if the distinction between them is made clear. 

These differences can be observed, in the first place, as between universities 
which, on the whole, belong to the same ideological family. Divergences are 
attributable either to disagreement on educational grounds as to the best 
distribution of subject matter, or to differing views as to the potentiality and 
meaning of scientific explanations, or, again, to a kind of social taboo on 
certain subjects (different in different countries), which may be more or less 
powerful, and which hinders objective analysis. In the practical sphere, it 
is often very difficult to determine the relative importance of these three sets 
of factors, which often tend to fuse into one. Consequently, the same subjects 
may be studied in different universities, but under different names (for 
example, in France human geography includes some of the subject matter 
which, in the United States, is called urban sociology). Another result is that 
subjects which are taught in some societies are not taught in others. European 
countries generally, for example, have not yet carried out research on political 
subjects of the kind regularly carried out in the United States (particularly in 
relation to pressure groups). At present, however, there is nevertheless a 
tendency to equalize results, especially in political science. Generally speaking, 
differences are due to individual resistance, which may be strong; but this 
does not indicate any deep-seated disagreement as to the lines along which 
society should develop. 

This does not apply to the differences between Western and Eastern societies. 
If we examine them, we realize that the very concept of ‘social sciences’ 
(and therefore the branches of that subject taught in the universities) is closely 
bound up with the prevailing philosophy. There is an obvious relationship 
between an ideology which is a more or less precise guide for the people of a 
country and the organization of the social sciences. In this connexion, the 
Western conception of this branch of knowledge represents a pluralist view 
of human relationships. On the other hand, a Marxist society could not, 
by definition, adopt a similar conception, or even take it into considera- 
tion. 

For this reason, considerable interest attaches to the studies published 
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recently by Unesco on the teaching of the social sciences in the USSR.! In 
some respects, the subjects under this heading taught in Soviet universities are 
similar to those taught (or becoming accepted) in the West—political economy, 
history, legal sciences. But political science is not mentioned; the history of 
political doctrines, the theory of the State, and public law are grouped under 
the heading ‘legal sciences’, and study of these subjects appears to be base4 
entirely on legal technique. Four subjects which are taught quite separately 
today, in the West, as a result of progress in Western thought, are grouped 
together—philosophy, sociology, logic and psychology. Obviously, here, the 
leading role is assigned to philosophy, which, in the view of the Soviets, is a 
‘scientific view of the world’. It is therefore not possible to conceal the 
divergence—very important and, in many respects, a fundamental one—that 
exists between the Soviet view of the social sciences and the view accepted by 
the very great majority of Western specialists. 

One fact, however, stands out—in a number of cases Western scholars 
have no counterpart in Eastern countries and vice versa. For reasons, on the 
validity of which I do not propose to comment here, the subject known as 
‘political science’-—an empirical discipline based on the observation of 
public life—is not taught in most Communist countries. This gives rise to a 
serious dilemma—are we to give up holding East-West meetings in this 
subject, or should we invite people to meet whose professional jargon and 
interests are different (political scientists on the one hand, and jurists, philo- 
sophers, and historians on the other)? The confusion is all the greater because 
it is not always possible to find specialists in political science, even in the West. 
The Munich conference, for example, was attended by philosophers, economists, 
jurists (in both domestic and international law) and a very small minority of 
teachers of political science. 

Economists are in a different position. Whether they come from the East 
or from the West, they claim to be concerned with the same problems, even if 
they may differ in their beliefs; with certain provisos, therefore, discussion is 
quite possible. And the same is true of jurists. Sociology is not in the same 
fortunate position. Some people maintain that there is a tendency in the 
USSR today to treat it as an independent subject. This is a recent trend, 
however, and it is hard to believe that sociological analysis will be completely 
free from the dominance of philosophy. 


The same factors which influence the distribution of the various disciplines 
also have a bearing on the subject matter. Even if the scholar strives to be 
impartial, he is never able to free himself completely from the shackles of 
collective ideals and his own beliefs. This has been thought sufficient reason 
for deprecating the desire to make the observation of social facts a scientific 
discipline; it will be enough to remind readers of the quarrel between the 
protagonists of ‘comprehension’ (Dilthey) and ‘explanation’ (Durkheim). 
There is no need to stress this point, but it is evident that the scholar cannot 
avoid a certain degree of individual judgement and subjectivity in establishing 
and interpreting facts, however hard he strives to eliminate them. 

The consequences of this for our thesis are obvious. Experience shows that 
the success of East-West meetings is bound up with the will to set aside 
ideological differences, at least for the time being. If the subject of a meeting 


1. In the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. XI, no. 2, 1959, Pp. 155-211. 
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THE SOCIAL AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 





SCIENCES 


is social philosophy, it will inevitably end in a statement of disagreement (and 
it would have been simpler and less costly to make this statement beforehand). 
But is it conceivable that a problem could be analysed at such a level that 
these divisions, whether conscious or unconscious, can be completely eliminated? 
Strictly speaking, the answer is probably ‘No’. If we are satisfied with a kind 
of relative watering-down of differences, the answer would seem to be ‘Yes’. 
It is possible, for example, to make a useful comparison of the functions and 
methods of the distribution of credit in the two systems, or of the techniques of 
commercial transactions. 

Not all subjects, however, lend themselves to such analysis, and the choice 
is limited. In this respect, economic science is particularly favoured; the 
operations analysed in economics have certain technical aspects which may, 
up to a point, be taken out of their ideological context and examined objective- 
ly, or we might even say clinically. Profitable discussions might well be held 
on some of the problems connected with automation, despite differing 
ideologies. In political science, however, the range of subjects which can be 
profitably discussed is much smaller. 

Those who have studied the conditions underlying political choice will 
find nothing remarkable in such a statement. To borrow a term used in 
cybernetics, such choices, even when they are on the most elementary level, 
can be traced to those ‘obscure processes’ which include certain factors that 
cannot be formulated in terms of logic (such as the influence of tradition, the 
role of ideas, or the importance of moral concepts). We must admit that it is 
easier to conduct a dispassionate discussion on economic science than to discuss 
political science without reference to ideologies. 

Lastly, a discussion on some purely technical aspects—for example, the 
role of the interest rate in each of the systems—might well prove extremely 
interesting to economists. It is open to question whether the same would 
apply to politics, unless discussion is confined to technical matters and admin- 
istrative procedures in the public service, subjects which, in any case, lie almost 
outside the bounds of scientific analysis. The difference can easily be explained 
by the fact that matters of technique—and its potentialities—are of less 
import in the government of human beings than in the administration of 
limited material resources. We can be sure that if economists had to deal with 
methods of labour control they would encounter the same sort of difficulties 
as political scientists do. 

In some departments of contemporary sociology (for example, the study 
of the family or of educational methods), it would doubtless be possible to 
define certain areas in which problems may be discussed in a comparatively 
neutral way. As the situation stands, however, it is questionable whether 
useful discussion is possible on a wide range of subjects. Suffice it to mention 
in this respect the violently idcological turn which the discussion of the 
validity of tests has taken in many cases, especially in relation to the selection 
of the appropriate type of education. 

It is therefore possible to proffer advice as to how co-operation among 
specialists may be improved and strengthened, so as to arrive at a fuller fund 
of scientific knowledge. 
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THE FUTURE 


Few of those who took part in the meetings referred to do not wish them to 
be continued in the future. In some cases, a request was made that the 
discussions should be continued on the same themes, as experience had shown 
that it was practically impossible to cover a problem in a few days. If they are 
to avoid disappointing those participants who are imbued with such sponta- 
neous confidence, the organizers will have to make a special effort to ensure 
the success of future meetings. 


As to the choice of subjects, it appears to be essential to consider only concrete 
problems, and to avoid, on principle, major ideological controversies. As far 
as possible, an effort should be made to encourage discussions on questions 
which do not necessarily—or at least, not immediately—lead to ideological 
argument. In other words, it is advisable to isolate for discussion such topics 
as lend themselves to useful comparison, either because of the nature of the 
facts which emerge, or because of the type of working procedure employed. 

Experience also shows that it is important that subjects should be clearly 
defined and well presented. This simplifies the chairman’s work, which 
counts for a great deal in meetings of this sort. The exchange of scientific 
information, of course, offers extremely good prospects—such information, 
for example, as the results of research which have not yet been made public 
(or which are not known of in other countries), or an account of experience 
gained in posts which demand the application of theory (providing, of course, 
that the discretion necessary in some of these positions is observed). The mere 
communication of knowledge may be less attractive, but it, too, is helpful, 
particularly because there are so many obstacles to the communication of 
scientific research today, owing to the large output and the language problem. 


Obviously, another factor of prime importance is the choice of participants. 
The organizers’ margin of freedom is greater or smaller according as the 
meeting is an open congress or a round table to which members are invited 
by personal invitation. In any case, it is most desirable that the organizers 
should deal with the persons concerned directly, and not through the inter- 
mediary of any administrative department, which, as a rule, is not in a posi- 
tion to make the best scientific selection. 

The main point to be kept in mind is to select persons with similar scientific 
interests, who can speak the same language. In some cases, the fact that 
participants have the same professional ‘label’, such as ‘economist’, should 
be enough to ensure that they will have much in common (although, of 
course, allowance must be made for specialization, which is being increas- 
ingly practised within each discipline). This is not a suitable criterion in 
other cases; and it then becomes necessary, though difficult, to try to find 
persons who, whatever their official affiliation, are familiar with the problems 
to be dealt with, and are able to discuss them. For example, if a political 
scientist from the West is to participate, there should be no hesitation 
in choosing a sociologist from the East (possibly called a philosopher) or a 
historian. As a rule, such a person will be better qualified to make a realistic 
study of politics than the traditionally-minded jurist. 

It is essential, too, that participants, once selected, should refrain from 
any proselytizing activities, and especially that they should avoid making any 
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categorical statements regarding the problems of other countries. The success 
of the Franco-Polish seminar was chiefly due to the fact that there was no 


_ attempt whatever at indoctrination, and to the frank way—sometimes brutally 


: the frank—in which each group of participants gave an account of its own 

soni country’s problems. Once firm intellectual bonds have been established 

ee between East and West, an attempt may be made to engage in mutual criti- 

onntead cism, without any systematic disparagement of the other side. In the present 

ssi state of relationships, however, any such action might well prove harmful by 
creating unbearable tensions. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that the choice of topics for discussion 
nerete Band of participants leads to difficulties of varying gravity according to the 
As far disciplines concerned. The difference between the results noted by Unesco 
stions # i; Jargely inherent in the nature of things. The same problem, though in a 
ogical more acute form, will crop up again when we come to analyse the extent to 
topics § which the social sciences may be helpful in improving relations between 
a countries. 
learly 
which Il 
entific BI» this connexion, there is of course no question of presenting the responsible 
sito statesmen with an exhaustive list of steps to be taken to preserve peace. To 
pubne | formulate a policy, one must be in a position to determine precisely the 
rence | direct and indirect consequences to be anticipated from the proposed measure; 
enti and, in order to foresee the state of affairs in the future, one must have a wide 
conc knowledge of the variables in the situation. Today, after disastrous failures, 
Pi". | we know that the logical structure of prevision is not basically different from 
ion of & that of explanation. This makes the task of the social sciences seem less ambi- 
blem. tious, their role being to grasp some of the difficulties and the situations in 

general which politicians must face in the course of their attempts to organize 
_— peaceful co-operation; to analyse them, with all their implications, systema- 
‘a the tically and exhaustively; and to give advice, if possible and when requested, 
nvited Fa; to how the situation may be eased or improved. 
ser The whole argument turns on one question—can peaceful co-operation come 
ee in being as a result of a series of specialized agreements designed to bring 
+ pos’ Ff the nations together more speedily by establishing bonds of interdependence; 
- or is not the first requisite that the countries concerned should already have 
— an all-embracing will for negotiation and understanding? If we take the first 
: ee point of view, we shall study such subjects as the conditions required and 
a methods to be used for expanding trade, promoting cultural contacts, etc. 
$0; °' The objection may be raised that, unless the governments concerned all make 
reas: § an effort to co-operate, there may be serious hitches in the execution of 
on i] such programmes—indeed, they may very soon come to an end. It will 
O find readily be conceded that an agreement of this sort is by nature political. 
»blems Hence, the main contribution the social sciences could make to the cause of 
onesen co-operation would be to fix the minimum level of political understanding 
uate between nations that is essential if specialized programmes are to play the 
) or @ ¥ part assigned to them successfully. 
pastic It was not for Unesco to take up a position on this problem by channelling 
the work of the specialists along one particular line. But the associaiions 
from which were assisting in carrying through the programme were so constituted 
18 2NY | that their activities were inevitably inclined in one or other of these directions. 
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Whereas some participants—the jurists and the economists—discussed 
special problems, the International Political Science Association was 
bound to concern itself with the general conditions required for co-operation, 
Analysis of the work done will reveal that on the whole, particularly from the 
point of view of politics, the results obtained were disappointing. 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED 


The most important special field studied in the conferences under discussion 
was international trade. This subject was dealt with by the International 
Association of Legal Sciences at one of its round tables during the meeting 
in Rome (February 1958). It was discussed by the International Association 
of Economic Science, albeit on a small scale and almost incidentally, at the 
meeting in Bursa. 

The topic selected by the jurists is an important one: ‘Legal aspects of 
trade between planned and free economies’. Thus the meeting was to centre 
around technical considerations. No doubt the organizers did not think that 
a theme of this type would lead to a discussion of the problem as a whole. 
Realizing that ‘many of the obstacles to trade between them are due primarily 
to political factors’, Professor Harold J. Berman went on to say frankly, 
that ‘. . . the differences in the political systems of Communist and non- 
Communist countries, and the political tensions between them, are matters 
which it is hard to discuss freely in a conference in which representatives of 
both kinds of countries are participants’.! 

At the round table, the main topics discussed were: the most favoured 
nation clause in trade agreements, and alternative propositions amounting to 
an undertaking to conduct trade on the basis of commercial considerations 
only; intergovernmental agreements relating to deliveries of goods, the 
effects of exchange controls and machinery for multilateralization of payments; 
the problem of the immunity of government trading agencies. This last is a 
special problem. In a communist economy, foreign trade is in the hands of 
government trading agencies. In many countries it is recognized that govern- 
ment agencies are immune from suit at law, and that government property 
is not subject to seizure. In a number of cases, this has led to serious difl- 
culties in East-West relations, for government agencies in Eastern countries 
claim immunity in respect of legal action for damages instituted against 
them in countries with free economies. 

The general report states that the meeting was very helpful to participants, 
and the jurists were able to broach certain questions which they could hardly 
have discussed in their capacity as government representatives. Furthermore, 
it paved the way for the conclusion of agreements, of varying scope, which 
may well have practical consequences—for example, in the matter of the 
immunity of government agencies. There seemed to be general agreement 
among the participants that the body responsible for foreign trade in a planned 
economy should be an autonomous body, for whose debts the State should 
not be liable, and that by the same token such a body would not be entitled 
to claim immunity in its sphere of action. It was suggested that these and 
other points should in suitable cases be embodied in commercial treaties. 


. Final Report. Unesco document (Unesco, SS/Coop. 1, Annex 3), 18 Auzust 1958 (restricted distribution). 
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The economists took up the question of trade between East and West at 
their meeting in Bursa. The present issue contains two studies by Professors 
A. K. Cairncross and V. P. Diatchenko, which will be found useful in discus- 
sions of this problem. The debate, however, was short, and no basis for agree- 
ment was reached; the views of participants on many subjects remained 
unaltered. Space does not permit of a full account of the points that were 
made, but reference should be made to some aspects of them. 

It is usually emphasized that the main obstacles to East-West trade are 
political. This appears to be correct, so long as this factor is not regarded as 
the sole reason for the existence of barriers. Another important reason is the 
different principles and practices to be found in the various types of economic 
system. Professor Cairncross’s report contains some interesting comments 
on a number of points which the conference of economists was only able to 
discuss very cursorily. It seems clear that a monopoly of foreign trade, whatever 
form it takes, is liable to lead to serious difficulties in trade relations with 
countries whose trade is organized on different lines. Mention should also be 
made of the way in which a planned national economy may be upset by 
inevitable fluctuations and disturbances on the international market. The risk 
of these disturbances may, of course, be lessened if East-West trade is conducted 
in accordance with certain usages, such as long-term contracts; but it is open 
to question whether such expedients, which are familiar to economists in 
communist countries, are compatible with the adaptability and elasticity 
which are indispensable to a free economy. 

These are real difficulties. It is true that they are very much aggravated by 
political factors, and it must be admitted that it is difficult to study and work 
out actual solutions, while making allowance for the exigencies of each system, 
unless there is at least some degree of mutual trust. In other words, political 
factors make it possible to prepare the way and thus perform the role of a 
‘necessary condition’, in the philosophical sense of the term. Yet a general 
agreement is not sufficient to remove all the technical difficulties. That being 
so, there is no reason why political relations between East and West should 
not be satisfactory, even if only a small amount of trade is carried on. 

Many people, especially in the East, turn the problem back to front; they 
consider that trade difficulties may be surmounted, and maintain that if 
trading relations were extended it might make for better political relations 
and so relax the tension that originates on political grounds. Thus, they 
regard economic matters as a stepping stone to political accommodations. 
Others, however, including Professor Cairncross, doubt whether efforts to 
increase trade would necessarily make for peace; they think that trade might 
provide a brief respite, or perhaps slightly reduce tension, which could other- 
wise become unbearable, but that it should not be expected of itself to bring 
about any real alteration in the situation. 

At Bursa, a number of participants from the East opposed this point of 
view strongly. They were surprised that anyone could cast doubts on the 
value for peace of increased trade between countries living under different 
economic régimes. 

This view, in our opinion, takes too little account of the lessons of history; 
in both world wars countries which had been carrying on a very active trade 
fought each other. Lack of space precludes further discussion of this important 
subject, and we will only quote Professor Charles de Visscher’s remark, 
that close economic ties make for peace in international relations only in so 
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far as political rivalry is kept within strict limits.! This pessimistic view as to 
the so-called businessman’s diplomacy appears to be an accurate expression 
of relations between economic and political factors in the international sphere, 
and puts the whole problem in a nutshell. 








This point was grasped by political science specialists at the very beginning, 
At the round table held by the International Political Science Association 
at its third World Congress, participants suggested that one of the themes 
studied should be the concepts of coexistence and international co-operation.? 
Professor P. A. Reynolds’ remarks on this subject should be quoted, as they 
go to the root of the problem. ‘The study should include, in particular, an 
analysis of, first, the content of the concepts according to the various ideological 
schools, and in particular of the minimal conditions of relationship for which 
the use of the terms coexistence and co-operation may be appropriate; secondly, e 
the factors which promote or impede coexistence and international co-opera- f 
tion; and thirdly the consequences implicit in the concepts of coexistence and 
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co-operation.”$ ; 

To specify these three factors—minimal conditions, factors which promote P 
or impede coexistence, and implicit consequences—was to suggest that a a 
pattern be adopted (or possibly a series of patterns) which would make the t 
situation clear and, if necessary, form a logical basis for action designed to q 
change it as required. Anyone with experience of the elementary requirements n 


of the experimental method will readily concede that such a step is a logical 


e 
requisite if the social sciences are to exercise any sort of influence; before we c 
advise others, we must understand, and in order to understand we must be 1 
able to reason and apply the principles of logic. e 
The reader who was not present at these discussions will no doubt be sur- it 
prised that two different words have been used to refer to what is apparently 
the same phenomenon. At the time, some people thought it was a case of a 
tautology. As the meeting proceeded, however, it became clear that beneath ir 
the linguistic difference between the term used by the East, especially the p 
Soviet Union (coexistence), and that used by the West, especially the Anglo- al 
Saxons (peaceful co-operation), there lay a deep-seated disagreement as to both cz 
the meaning and the prospects of ‘relaxing tension’. It was not possible to fo 
resolve this difference at any of the meetings held by the International Poli- Ww 
tical Science Association; it was, doubtless, one of the reasons for the failure of 
of the meeting. ae 
In any case, the desire expressed by the political science experts was to be ve 
conveyed to the members of the interdisciplinary conference at Geneva, since he 
one of the two subjects selected for discussion at the conference was ‘the theory fa 
and historical evolution of concepts of peaceful co-operation (coexistence)’.’ m 
The wording of the theme for discussion revealed the ambiguity of the inves- sc 
tigation, the major part of which was to be undertaken by the International ste 


Political Science Association. The association tried to carry out its task 
in two stages—at its fourth round table, in La Tour-de-Peilz (Switzerland) 


. Théories et réalités en droit international public, 2nd ed., Paris, 1955, p. 98. 

2. See the account of this meeting by Jean Meynaud and P. A. Reynolds in the International Social Science Bulletin, 
vol. VIII, no. 1, 1956, pp. 196-7. 3. 

. Report of the round table at Stockholm, document Unesco/SS/Co-op./z, 28 November 1955 (distribution 

limited). 

See the final report of the meeting, document Unesco/SS/20, 28 December 1956 (distribution general). 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 
(September 1956)! and at the meeting in Munich (December 1957), which 
was mentioned above. Looking back on it, do the results justify the choice of 
this topic, which may have been ambitious, but seemed designed to satisfy 
a real need for enlightenment? 


We must admit straight away that our hopes were dashed. Anyone who has 
read the documents prepared for the conference and attended the meetings 
will not hesitate as to the verdict: ideas were exchanged—sometimes interesting 
ones—but the over-all result was negligible. The only effect of the meeting 
was that it drew attention to differences in outlook of which everyone was 
already aware. It is especially remarkable that participants did not succeed 
in carrying out a systematic investigation of the way in which either of the two 
concepts could be interpreted.” 

One of the first and most promising lines of research to be investigated appear- 
ed to be in the sphere of history, for the history of the world contains examples 
from which we may deduce principles which still hold good today. In this 
connexion, reference was made to the case of the wars of religion (the institu- 
tion, after bitter, protracted struggles, of a sort of modus vivendi between Islam 
and Christianity, Catholicism and Protestantism). On the other hand, there 
are cases in which the antagonists in a dispute have come to the conclusion 
that to allow opposing systems to continue would lead to intolerable conse- 
quences. In 1858, Abraham Lincoln declared that freedom and slavery could 
not exist side by side; and in his words lay the seeds of the declaration of 
emancipation (1863). Similarly, as Hitler’s imperialism gathered force, the 
conviction grew that sooner or later a trial of strength would be inevitable. 
More examples could easily be quoted. Hence the suggestion that the confer- 
ence should analyse the factors which made it possible to organize coexistence 
in some cases, and the absence of which led to armed conflict in others. 

Those who see history as one of the doors to political knowledge found this 
approach an attractive one. It led, however, no further than to a few superficial, 
insignificant attempts at understanding. Some people consider that the elements 
peculiar to the present situation make it impossible to discuss it in terms of 
any other experience or system called up from the past. This idea would have 
carried more conviction if it had been based on detailed research, but put 
forward as a categorical statement, as it was here, it could not be accepted 
without question. Another possible approach was a systematic investigation 
of the socio-psychological conditions required for international understanding 
and co-operation and the structure of such co-operation. The fact is that as the 
various branches of the social sciences progress, less attention is paid to Durk- 
heim’s advice—namely that explanations should be sought only in social 
facts and not in the state of consciousness of the individual. The study of 
motivation is now an important element in political science (the behavioural 
school). The many valuable surveys carried out by Unesco on national 
stereotypes would have been especially useful from this point of view.? It is 


1. See the account of this meeting in the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. VIII, no. 4, 1956, pp. 728-38. 
In the preliminary stage of the preparation of the programme, Unesco asked a number of eminent specialists for 
advice (in particular, Professors Quincy Wright and P. A. Reynolds). The document prepared by Professor 
Wright contains very useful material for the study of the problem (particularly a full bibliography). It is to be 
regretted that Unesco was not able to publish all the reports written on this occasion. 

See the collection of studies entitled ‘National stereotypes and international understanding’, in the International 
Social Science Bulletin, Autumn 1951, vol. III, no. 3, pp. 497-587, and William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, 
How nations see each other, Urbana, Ill., 1953. 
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impossible to exaggerate the powerful influence of ready-made ideas and 
slogans in encouraging those estrangements between one nation and another 
which inevitably influence the attitude of governments. In this connexion, 
an investigation could have been made of the resources of contemporary 
psychology, since there are some psychologists who have gone so far as to 
investigate factors which have a bearing on international relations.1 When the 
programme was first implemented, Unesco showed that it had grasped the true 
importance of this approach by asking the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology to prepare a report on the psychological aspects of peaceful 
co-operation.” 

Unfortunately, very little has been done along these lines. Despite recent 
attempts, no really strong bridge has yet been built between political science 
and psychology. It is, of course, questionable whether knowledge gained as to 
the behaviour of small groups in conditions designed for experimental obser- 
vation can be legitimately transferred to the actions of large sections of the 
human race. Political science specialists should not be held responsible for the 
shortcomings of formulas which express the influence of the individual on 
society and vice versa, and the transition from ‘micro’ to ‘macro’. But here 
again, it would have been better to come to a conlusion, if only a negative 
conclusion, arrived at through extensive research, rather than show no interest 
at all. 

At this point we may mention an unusual experiment which was suggested 
—the application of the precepts of Gandhi’s ethics to the present situation. 
This standpoint was described by Professort Arne Naess at the meeting in 
Munich, but it was not really discussed ; a number of the participants, however, 
at once questioned the validity of an analogy of this sort. 

There was a third possible line of investigation—a direct study of the factors 
governing the present political and military balance and factors which might 
upset this balance, thus creating situations which might lead to war. Many 
works have already been published dealing with these problems, and if they 
had been carefully examined conclusions might have been drawn from them 
which could have provided a basis for a meeting of specialists from the East 
and the West. No doubt this was not the best way to go about preparing the 
theoretical statement advocated by the Geneva conference. Nevertheless, 
although there were obvious difficulties and definite dangers associated with 
this approach, it provided what was perhaps the most useful, or, to put it in 
another way, the most plausible common denominator for those participants 
who were used to reasoning in these terms, even if only in matters of day-to- 
day experience. 

In fact, considerations of this sort were always kept in view. But for want 
of firm resolution or perhaps simply because the approach was not methodical 
enough, they remained somewhat hazy, or else gave rise to hasty, controversial 
statements, especially about the position of the two blocs in relation to the 
underdeveloped countries. The experts never managed to give a clear state- 
ment of the causes of the various situations that could arise, such as total war 








1. See especially the study by Otto Klineberg, ‘Psychological aspects of international relations. A review of recent 
works’, in the collection edited by Alfred H. Stanton and Stewart E. Percy, Personality and political crisis, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1951, pp. 228-60. 

2, Document Unesco/SS/Co-op./6, 9 July 1956 (distribution limited). 

3. Article entitled ‘The political ethics of non-violence and its relation to questions of peaceful co-operation’, 
document Unesco/SS/Co-op./Pol. Sc./4, 9 December 1957 (distribution limited). 
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or a series of regional conflicts, cold war, the preservation of peace, or the 
progressive cessation of hostilities, nor were they able to say which factors 
were likely to bring about a transition from one state to another (showing, 
where necessary, the points of divergence or the crucial points—the easing 
of tension, etc.). What could have been done has required an explanation of 
some length; the study of the results, however, will be much shorter. 


Both at La-Tour-de-Peilz and at Munich, much time was devoted to discussing 
the meanings of coexistence and co-operation. It was not possible to come to 
any agreement on disputed points. 

Professor P. A. Reynolds declared that the two concepts must be kept 
distinct.! He considered that peaceful co-operation was an idea with philo- 
sophical origins dating from the beginnings of Western civilization. It pre- 
supposes that mankind has a moral destiny and is moving towards it despite 
man’s failures and weaknesses. The Charter of the United Nations, which 
is based on belief in the possibility of ensuring peace among all nations, derives 
from this notion. On the other hand, the idea of peaceful coexistence is based 
on the belief that hostility between countries with different economic systems 
is unavoidable. Nowadays, Marxist thinkers deny that war is inevitable, on 
the grounds that the communist bloc has become strong enough to prevent the 
outbreak of armed conflict with capitalism. This does not, however, imply 
any retreat from the belief in the ultimate triumph of communism everywhere 
as a method of organizing groups of people. Hence, the doctrine of coexistence 
is reduced to a mere belief that the transition from capitalism to communism 
can be effected without war between the opposing sides (though this does not 
mean that complete reconciliation between them is possible). 

This is very different from the Soviet attitude to coexistence, as stated, for 
example, in Munich by Professor Wladimir Korotsky,? who expressed surprise 
that the definition of the concept of peaceful coexistence between countries 
and between different social systems could still be a matter for argument. 
He stressed that this principle has been the basis of the foreign policy of the 
USSR from the beginning. He used quotations from Lenin to show that as 
early as 1919 he was convinced that this was the correct attitude. In fact, he 
said, the twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR merely 
reaffirmed an actual tradition which was basically opposed to the strategy 
of power politics. Professor Korotsky considers that there can be no co-operation 
without coexistence, and vice versa. But peaceful coexistence does not involve 
abandoning the ideological struggle or putting an end to rivalry between the 
two systems, so long as such rivalry does not lead to armed conflict. (The 
speaker regarded the launching of artificial satellites or the construction of 
factories in underdeveloped countries as valid examples of this peaceful 
competition). 

A number of participants, it is true, tried to bridge the gulf between the two 
conceptions, When all was said, however, the differences between them were 
so clear that these attempts at a synthesis or a compromise carried very little 
weight. As we have seen, the difference of vocabulary represents a basic 
cleavage as to the meaning and ultimate consequences of a closer relationship 


t. For a statement of this view, see R. I. Aron and P. A. Reynolds, ‘Peaceful coexistence and peaceful co-opera- 
tion’, Political Studies, October 1956, pp. 283-96. 
2. See document Unesco/SS/Co-op./Pol. Sc./8, 17 December 1957 (distribution limited). 
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between the opposing blocs. There was a prolonged argument as to the steps 
to be taken; the Western countries maintained that real co-operation was 
impossible unless loss of sovereignty were accepted, whereas the Eastern bloc 
cited examples from history to show that this attitude constituted an imperi- 
alistic threat. It is true that when stated so baldly these divergences appear 
to be rather more important than they really are; moreover, they belong 
properly to the sphere of international politics. Yet they were wide enough 
to prohibit any profitable contacts being made throughout the meeting. 
We will not enlarge on the arguments as to the responsibilities of the two 
camps for the continuation of the cold war or the failure of disarmament. 
One side stated its convictions, and then, inevitably, the other gave its opinion. 
It would be pointless to emphasize this aspect of the discussions. The very 
fact that things reached such a pass indicates that there could be no hope 
of success for the meeting. And how could it have been otherwise? 


THE REASON 





FOR THE POOR RESULTS 


The poor results were largely due to the fact that most branches of the social 
sciences are still undeveloped. The problem of the relationship between 
countries is one of the most complex imaginable, for it is contingent on a series 
of variables which involve every aspect of human behaviour and social organ- 
ization. The tools we use are the most rudimentary. In recent years, there have 
been efforts to widen our field of knowledge, and more especially to systematize 
it, but it is still very limited. In Western countries, the experts have not yet 
succeeded in perfecting the theories—or hypotheses, to put it more simply— 
which would enable the phenomena of international life to be interpreted 
reliably and consistently. 


It is obvious that ideological differences lead to further complications. When 
these subjects are debated in the universities, a clear distinction is drawn 
between the means to be chosen and the end to be attained, and it is claimed 
that the technician’s role is rather to give his advice as to the former, leaving 
the highest authorities to determine the latter. This separation of functions may 
be helpful as a pedagogical distinction, but is of little use when the question 
has to be approached from a practical angle. The selection of instruments and 
methods is then seen to be closely bound up with beliefs as to objectives. It is 
obvious that social engineering cannot be reduced to a purely technical 
operation (in the sense, for example, that testing the strength of materials is a 
technical operation). Social engineering must be practised in its own particular 
ideologico-social setting. And if two experts differ in their conception of 
humanity they are not very likely to agree as to means. It will be objected that 
‘conditioning’ of this sort is to be found in all branches of scientific learning, 
including a knowledge of nature and living things. But it plays an especially 
important part in sociological research. It could not be seriously questioned, 
in our day, that the various governments have been prompted by entirely 
different principles in their efforts to secure a relaxation of international 
tension. They have all started from different conceptions, and their aims have 
been at least partly contradictory. There can be unity of action or of ideas on 
the level of ordinary conversation or an interview, but the differences become 
apparent as soon as an attempt is made to analyse the attitude of the various 
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governments scientifically. We may, of course, question the sense in which 
Professor Reynolds uses the words ‘co-operation’ and ‘coexistence’, but it 
should not be forgotten that, up till now, the respective champions of each 
of these two terms, whatever name they give to them, have approached the 
problem of international understanding from quite different points of view. 

It was obviously impossible for the experts brought together by Unesco 
to ignore this state of affairs. The idea that a conference will be more likely 
to achieve success if ideology is set aside becomes impracticable when a definite 
decision has to be given on some practical step. This dependence upon ideology 
is obvious in the case of problems related to political science, but it now applies 
also to those disciplines which are concerned with subjects in which the public 
authorities today play an active part, such as trade relations. Seen from this 
angle, subjects which seem to be the most objective—such as the exchange of 
students or of cultural property—are in fact political questions, and are dealt 
with as such. 

This remark may cause a certain disillusionment, for admittedly it implies 
that scientific objectivity is only relative (a situation which appears to be in line 
with the most recent and most basic teaching of scientific methodology). 
This will be the case especially in countries where teachers and research 
workers are in the habit of claiming independence from any form of govern- 
mental control (and where they may even, on occasion, oppose the official 
view). Actually, conferences on peaceful co-operation have shown that there 
are wide differences of opinion among Western scientists. It is true that one 
advantage of these internal disagreements has been that they reveal the over- 
simplification or dogmatism of certain standpoints; but it would be a serious 
mistake to regard them as the first step towards establishing a world-wide 
community of scientists, who would be able to disregard the political atmosphere 
and ideological disagreements in the course of their work. This does not seem 
possible in the foreseeable future. Besides, those who are not in favour of 
technocracy will probably not regard it as a desirable state of affairs in itself. 

Would it be true, then, to say that any attempt at social engineering in 
relations between countries living under different régimes is bound to fail? 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The only way in which such failure could be avoided would be to dissociate 
the field under consideration from any ideology. This cannot be done while 
scientific work is in progress—it must be done beforehand. And, obviously, 
if that is so it could not be performed by the experts themselves. A situation 
of this sort can only be brought about as a result of an explicit statement or an 
implicit attitude on the part of the governments concerned. In other words, 
it seems to be impossible for the social sciences to bring about a relaxation of 
tension and encourage understanding; but on the other hand it is reasonable 
to expect that when favourable political conditions are secured these disciplines 
will be able to help consolidate achievements and strengthen the bonds that 
have been created. 

Our point of view may be expressed briefly thus: the part that can be played 
by the social sciences as a means of reducing tension depends, in the first place, 
on a sort of ideological disarmament. This is made clear by the experience of 
countries with conflicting social ideologies, where it has been found that when 
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syndicalism is basically directed towards changing the existing order it is 
difficult to practise a technique like that of human relations, and there is 
furthermore a danger of arousing reactions which are the opposite of the desired 
objective. A similar problem arises at the level of international relations. If 
there is no agreement at all on the ideological plane, the same measure (for 
example, complete freedom for tourists to come and go) will be seen by the one 
side as a simple gauge of willingness to co-operate, and by the other side as an 
attempt to overthrow their system. 

Without going too deeply into a subject which lies outside the scope of this 
article, we may admit that at present this dissociation from the ideological 
background is only a remote possibility. On a number of occasions, authoritative 
statements have been made describing attempts to secure peaceful coexistence 
as being merely a move in the political and ideological struggle on the part of 
certain peoples to prevent imperialism from starting a war; and the necessary 
consequence of this state of affairs would be the final triumph of communism. 
It is a characteristic of the Marxist attitude that peaceful coexistence between 
countries living under different régimes does not necessarily imply peaceful 
coexistence between classes within countries where there is social differentiation. 
The Western countries may be in general less precise (and less sure of them- 
selves) in their ideological statements, than the Eastern, but they do not seem 
to be any more inclined to give up working for the success and expansion of their 
own system. 

This is not the place to discuss the conditions for ideological disarmament 
and ways and means of obtaining it. If it is not achieved, the relaxation of 
tension will probably rest on a very insecure basis. What we can say is that 
the continuation of the ideological struggle would make it very difficult for 
social scientists to make any serious contribution to the improvement of inter- 
national relations. 


The phase of Unesco’s work discussed in this article came to an end in 
September 1958, with the interdisciplinary conference in Prague.! All those 
who took part considered that the atmosphere was most favourable, and the 
result was that a marked optimism was displayed in the selection of themes for 
future meetings. 

Three themes were chosen—economic relations between countries with 
differing economic and social structures; relations between countries which 
have reached different stages of development (this involves a special study 
of the concept of development and of its various aspects) ; and the contribution 
made by the social sciences to the study of disarmament. The first two themes 
were expounded in some detail by the working parties set up for the purpose, 
while the third was left in the form of a suggestion for the future. 

Obviously, the implementation of the programme depends on the general 
attitude of the different blocs to one another. At the Prague conference, it 
was immediately decided that the meeting should take place on the level of 
social engineering; and in many ways the boldness implied by this step was 
welcome. Some, however (including the author of this article), may wonder 
whether, in tackling the question of disarmament, the experts who met at 
Prague did not overestimate the present strength of the social sciences, thus 
running the risk of seeing future meetings end in an impasse. 


1. The final report was published under reference Unesco/SS/27, 15 April 1959 (general distribution). 
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As we have seen, the net result is that the work done under the aegis of 
Unesco has been valuable and instructive. It was not only—or perhaps even 
chiefly—the fault of the organizers that more was not achieved. It is thanks 
to them that contacts which it was feared had been abandoned for eve: have 
now been renewed, and in any future study of what has been achieved in the 
struggle to restore the unity of the world, their work must be taken into account. 









THE EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
ON EXISTING POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


J. Dyjorpjevié 


The purpose of the international meeting of political scientists, organized by 
Unesco in Munich from 16 to 21 December 1957 within the general context 
of a study of peaceful co-operation and international understanding, was to 
examine the relations between technological progress and political systems, 
Obviously the organizers, when setting this subject, which is of considerable 
interest in itself both from the angle of social and political science and from that 
of practical everyday life, had in mind the more general problem of whether 
or not technological advances, applied on an international scale, tended to 
produce a certain convergence of interests and views among differing ‘civiliza- 
tions’—or, more precisely, among differing social and economic and political 
systems—and also within a single social and economic system inside the bounds 
of any one culture. The membership of this international conference was 
such as to enable this problem to be discussed in terms of the achievement and 
consolidation of international understanding and peaceful coexistence or 
co-operation in the present-day world; for with the representatives of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Switzerland, there were also those of Norway, Venezuela and 
Pakistan; with the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
there were those of Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, all seated at the 
same table. 

The discussion was based on the general report prepared by Professor Jean 
Meynaud (France) on the ‘effects of technological progress on political systems’ 
and several individual reports dealing with certain general or specific aspects 
of the question—these were prepared by Professor Arne Naess of the University 
of Oslo (Norway), Professor Macpherson of the University of Toronto (Canada), 
Professor J. Wiatr of the University of Warsaw (Poland) and Professor J. Djord- 
jevié of the University of Belgrade (Yugoslavia). 

All those attending took part in the discussions, which lasted for several days 
and were comparatively lively and extensive. With the exception of Professor 
Macpherson, who was absent, the rapporteurs spoke on several occasions. 
They were as follows: Professor Colliard (France), Professor Denisov (USSR), 
Professor J. Freymond (Switzerland), Professor F. Gross (United States), 
Professor P. A. Reynolds (United Kingdom), Professor W. Sharp (United 
States), Mr. I. Mrazek (Czechoslovakia), Professor O. Flechtheim (Federal 
Republic of Germany), Professor G. Choudhury (Pakistan), Professor 
E. Tejera-Paris (Venezuela), and Mr. A. Zajaczkowski (Poland). 

Although the various problems were merely outlined or even only listed—or 
perhaps because of this—the reports presented made it possible for the 
discussion of the subject to develop along three basically different lines. 
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Besides a study of the subject itself, seen as a whole, and of some of the 
concrete problems arising from it, the discussion also covered methods of 
preparing meetings of this kind and the question whether scientific meetings 
focused on subjects similar to the one debated at Munich were justifiable 
from the point of view of the promotion of international understanding and 
peaceful co-operation in the world. 

As at all such international or national scientific meetings attended by 
scientists or experts who, even though they may belong to the same philo- 
sophical ‘school’ or the same scientific discipline, differ in their views, experience 
and ways of thought, discussion turned on the importance of the concepts of 
technology and politics and, generally speaking, the relations between tech- 
nology and social—and more especially political—life and development. At 
the same time, problems of conceptual delimitation or precise definition were 
raised and the meeting dealt with terms such as ‘technical’, ‘technological 
progress’, ‘political’ and ‘political system’, which are so often used and 
misused. 

The point of view which prevailed—with the support of representatives of 
the most diverse philosophical doctrines and political systems—was that 
whatever the influence of technology and technological progress on society 
and its evolution, on political action and on the form assumed and the activity 
displayed by the State and its different institutions, there was no justification 
for seeking in technology the explanation of social facts, for going back to a 
kind of ‘technological determinism’. 


Care should be taken not to misinterpret the importance of technology in 
human society. Far from exhausting the historic activity of a socicty, 
technology is a product of it. 

In the transition from the economy of Antiquity to that of the Middle 
Ages, it is not the technological changes which explain the change in labour 
methods. To be more precise, a distinction must be drawn between the results 
of a technology (those achieved in ancient times were sometimes superior to 
those of the Middle Ages) and its principles (those of medieval economy 
represent a step forward, whatever the results, since rationalization then 
extended to labour methods and slave labour was abolished in the Middle 
Ages). It was thus the new principle of free labour and the disappearance of the 
boundless resources of slave labour which brought about the technological 
transformations of the Middle Ages—just as in ancient times it was the existence 
of slave labour which hampered the development of the corporations and trades 
and, finally, of the cities. As for the transition from medieval economy to 
capitalism, the decisive factor was not the advent of manufacturing—which 
introduced a purely quantitative change—but the division of labour, the 
balance of power within the undertaking and the advent of mass consumption. 
The technological transformation occurs when, for instance, the narrow 
technological basis of manufacturing enters into conflict with the consumer 
needs which it has itself created. The pursuit of technology for its own sake 
would be pure fetishism in human terms, and political science asserts that all 
the phenomena of economics and sociology are reducible to social relations 
between individuals. 

Discussion also took place on the relations between technology and politics 
generally. Speakers dwelt on the over-all ‘philosophical’ meaning that the two 
ideas should convey and emphasized the complexity of these concepts and their 
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mutual relations. Although some participants recognized the primacy of 


technology over politics, no one was of the opinion that technology would 
automatically influence politics or any given political system, either for the 
better or for the worse. Nor was the opposite point of view supported—that 
of the primacy and unilateral action of politics or a given political system on 
technology and its evolution. 

Technology is a many-faceted concept. It has a very wide meaning in 
philosophy, but its best known and most important definition is to be found 
in the fields of sociology and political economy. From the philosophical point 
of view, technology is an instrument for attaining certains ends; from the 
sociological point of view it implies processes and means employed by men to 
conquer and subjugate Nature. We come across the sociological or economic 
conception of technology in the earliest written records of Man’s views on 
society. The importance of technology for the system of production and, 
generally speaking, for the structure and development of society was observed 
by the Greek philosophers. Later, exaggerated mechanist and materialist 
theories had it that the history of society rested upon technology and techno- 
logical development; technology was purported to be the determining factor 
in human society and its logical explanation. Present-day sociology recognizes 
the undoubted influence of technology on social development, but is equally 
aware of its subordination to material forces and the system of production, 
i.e., to the nature of property relationships and to the way in which the social 
values accepted in a given society are appropriated. 

Technology has also been introduced into other spheres of social activity 
and organization. It is not peculiar to the technological process and the 
mechanism of the utilization of matter. It also occurs in the other social 
processes, where it helps to master what might be called the raw materia! of 
society in all its forms. Then it is social technology. 

A very important field in which social technology has its uses is that of the 
political organization of human society, and political activity generally. Here it 
could be described as the technology of politics; in more precise terms, it is 
technology considered from the point of view of political science. 

The idea of the importance of technology, considered from that point of 
view, cannot be exactly defined unless the relationship between technology 
and politics is taken into account. In a wider sense, politics are a technique and 
technology is a policy. For politics can be considered as the technique of organ- 
ization, government and social struggle. It is in that sense that we talk of 
politics as an art, for art is no more than a technique with a policy behind it. 
Furthermore, in many spheres of politics, technology can be considered as a 
concrete manifestation of policy; it is ‘tactics’, or political ‘strategy’, the instru- 
ment and tactics of politics—in brief, the policy of politics. 

If politics and technology are thus related, it is because they both represent 
two concrete aspects of a single process, of the dialectical determinism of 
social evolution and the social struggle of mankind. Hegel expressed the idea 
that the whole history of the human race could be regarded as the history of 
freedom. This conception, basically true though expressed rather categorically, 
was corrected by Marx’s assertion that the history of mankind was no more than 
the emancipation of the individual; he saw it as a dramatic struggle waged 
by Man and society against Nature and the other forms of subjection, ignorance 
and limitation. Technology and politics are rational, organized and highly- 
developed instruments for the progressive emancipation of mankind, that is, 
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for the liberation of society and of Man from everything that alienates him 
from his ‘true human nature’ (Karl Marx). 

Although politics and technology are an integral part of one and the same 
dialectical process—that of Man’s struggle and progressive liberation—each 
has its individual characteristics and special place. 

Politics constitute the ideology and motive force of men’s activities, 
Technology is, so to speak, human activity and behaviour and human relations 
finding expression through institutions. Politics rationalize interests and ideas, 
convince, activate, inspire and produce cleavages. Technology mechanizes, 
accomplishes, stabilizes, makes possible and limits—in other words, it 
‘objectivizes’. 

In the political sphere, politics and technology are therefore the result of 
the antinomic structure of human scciety and of the necessity for a human 
society. They are factors making for that society’s strength and weakness 
alike. They express society’s capacity to develop and organize itself, but they 
also imply the admission that human society is not yet fully fledged, that it 
has not yet become the free association of nations and individuals spoken 
of by Fourier and all the ideologists of freedom who have succeeded him. 
Politics and technology are the expression of two quite separate things: in the 
development of human society, the essential factor is always the government 
—and, to a certain extent, the exploitation—of some individuals by others, 
yet it is evident that there are conscious and unconscious forces at work, 
limiting, modifying and stabilizing that government and working in the direc- 
tion of the gradual establishment of the power of Man over things instead of 
the power of Man over his fellow-men. 

In the society in which we live—and shall continue to live for a long time 
yet, despite the great strides made in production techniques, and also in social 
techniques and policies—mutual relations are necessary between technology 
and politics. For the relationship between technology and politics is the 
central problem of an antinomic and still imperfect human society. How can 
politics and technology be made both to complement and to limit one another? 
That is the main problem in the political organization of human society in 
the contemporary world and one of the basic problems of political science 
This should be particularly emphasized today when, as at earlier stages in the 
history of mankind, there are social forces, or rather ideologies and philosophies, 
aimed at dissociating politics from technology and interpreting human phe- 
nomena, for the purpose of controlling them, by giving primacy either to 
politics or to technology. Togive primacy to politicsis to recognize the legitimacy 
of absolute government, autocracy, dictatorship and other despotic régimes. 
As for giving primacy to technology, it amounts to admitting the justification 
of technocracy, bureaucracy and government by experts. All these régimes 
are a negation of democracy, freedom and human rights and act as an artificial 
inhibition opposed to social progress and to the social, political and ideological 
conflicts whereby such progress is achieved. 

Politics, as the dynamic factor, inevitably tend towards absolutism and 
domination. Technology, the stabilizing factor, inevitably tends towards 
stagnation and conservatism. In this connexion, it should be pointed out that 
what we have in mind is not technology in the sociological sense of the word, 
but technology regarded from the political point of view, which is institu- 
tionalized politics so to speak. 

The aim of social technology in the true sense, that is, democratic social 
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technology, which is a human instrument and serves to satisfy social needs, 
consists in ‘objectifying’ and, consequently, limiting politics to a certain 
extent and generalizing them as far as possible; although politics can never 
be really general, nor can they express the general interests of mankind and 
serve all men equally. However they do prevent social relationships and 
institutions from stagnating or hardening into conservatism. They modify 
them, criticize them and, where necessary, destroy them in order to establish 
social relationships and institutions more in keeping with the general interests 
and needs of the majority of citizens, and designed to promote their material 
and intellectual development. This purpose is fulfilled by politics based on 
awareness of these objective needs and changes and attuned to the interests 
of the classes and movements capable of creating institutions and relationships 
which satisfy the more general needs of society and the interests of an increas- 
ingly large number of individuals. Democracy is thus simply the establishment 
of a proper balance between politics so conceived and technology. 

A few of these practical instances of the dialectical relations between 
technology and politics were examined in relation to particular technical and 
political problems. 

Some of these problems are simple enough, or rather they reveal clearly at 
the outset the positive influence exerted by the development of technology 
on the organization of the State and its various services and functions. Thanks 
to the development of technology, the various political systems undoubtedly 
now function more efficiently and are closer and more accessible to the general 
public. The reform of central and local government, public services, financial 
administration, social and political organization, etc., is a topical question 
in most countries, whatever their size and degree of development, or the 
nature of their social and political organization. One of the main aspects of 
this ‘reform’ is the effort made to apply the achievements of modern technology 
to the organization and functioning of the administration and public services 
generally. There is no country that does not wish, and try, to have a better and 
more efficient public administration, better equipped technically, with a 
higher output and of greater social utility. As a general rule, a political and 
social system mainly directed towards meeting human needs, and enabling all 
citizens to enjoy their right to public service, aims—and must aim—at having 
a carefully-trained, well-educated and technically-efficient public adminis- 
tration. Conservative social systems and political régimes in the hands of 
restricted social groups inevitably become bureaucratic, for they uphold 
outmoded methods of government which often serve the cause of despotism 
and underestimation of human interests and rights. But even perfect methods 
may become an instrument of domination, and indeed a most effective one. 
On the other hand, there are objective limitations and obstacles hindering 
the application of methods, even when they are ‘subjectively’ desired as being 
in the interests and satisfying the needs of the political system. These limi- 
tations are imposed by economic and cultural development, the complexity 
of the organization of the State, the mentality of its civil servants, the structure 
of society, and so on. 

In this apparently technical field, as in all others, technology and politics 
are mutually limitative. But technical progress undoubtedly leads to the same 
possibilities and needs—or similar ones—at the international level, and this 
too reacts on the practice of various countries. On this account, the most 
varied political and social systems are faced with common problems, and 
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thus exchanges of experience and the use of the experience of others, or the 
application of better methods, become both possible and essential. This 
provides a basis for discussion, and even agreement, and makes it possible 
to eliminate ideological aspects and purely political biases, which are all 
quite useless, but are always encountered in international relations and 
discussions, especially when the subjects for debate are ill chosen or ill 
postulated. 

We come upon similar problems and reach similar conclusions when we 
extend our analysis to the problem of the relationships between technical 
progress and the system of recruiting civil servants and defining their status, 
or to the problem of the organization of the relationships between a federation 
and the federated units, or between a central power and local authorities. 

It should not be imagined that a political system merely involves the 
organization of authority, and still less the sole organization of administration. 
For the concept of a political system comprises a whole series of other political 
factors and relationships, such as political parties, associations, pressure 
groups, jurisdictional bodies, the rights of citizens, the role and influence of 
public opinion, etc. This question of the relationship between technology 
and public opinion is of particular interest—as was shown by the Munich 
meeting. 

The growing influence of the powerful media of mass communication, such 
as the big newspapers, radio and television, over the thoughts and attitudes 
of citizens opens up a remarkable field for the expression and control of 
public opinion. Public opinion will never fail to give moral support to sincere 
democrats, to sound a warning to those wishing to seize power by force, nor, 
incidentally, to serve as a pretext and a tool in the hands of demagogues and 
charlatans. Many a time, those who have occasion to speak in public pretend 
to speak in the name of public opinion and equally many are those who 
ascribe their own selfish and self-seeking attitudes to public opinion. 

Furthermore, the progress made by modern technology does not justify 
technocratic political theories. The technical side, too, must remain under 
public control if politics are not to become anti-democratic, dictatorial and 
dangerous. 

To make our meaning clear, it should be emphasized that public opinion 
is formed in relation to social and political questions. The scope and nature 
of these questions are dependent on the structure and development of society 
and the State, and are modified thereby. This means that public opinion is 
not operative in questions of a purely scientific or technical character. On 
such questions, the view of a competent person or a meeting of experts is more 
important than public opinion. But that does not detract from the importance 
of public opinion or the part played by it, even in matters of this kind. It 
does not justify technocratic and other theories, which question the value 
of public opinion and respect only that of experts and intellectual leaders, 
who are regarded as the sole persons competent or qualified to direct public 
affairs and decide the fate of a technologically advanced modern society. 
Experts are not independent and a great many of their attitudes and even their 
findings reflect the influence of society, their environment and public opinion. 
Moreover, no professional or technical problem of general importance can be 
solved without reference to social relationships and current politics. So the 
expression and influence of public opinion immediately enters into play. In 
this day and age of the atom and the tremendous advance of technology, 
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all scientific, technical and professional questions of whatever importance are 
obviously public questions. They strongly affect society and the fate of mankind 
and are therefore subordinate to the action and reaction of public opinion, 


On the positive side, the Munich discussion had been relatively well prepared 
and was conducted very logically and efficiently (this was mainly due to the 
chairman and the general rapporteur, but the spirit of co-operation shown 
by all those attending the meeting is also worthy of mention). All the problems 
raised were examined. The most diverse opinions were expressed and an 
attempt was made to draw conclusions concerning the relationships between 
technology and the organization of power and government. It was an excellent 
idea to bring to the same table men who, as well as being theorists or scientists, 
were taking an active part in the setting up of the administrative system and 
the judiciary in their respective countries. However, since they were in the 
minority, it was not possible to raise problems depending for their solution 
on experience and practical knowledge as well as on reasoning and theories. 

It was regrettable that the participants were recruited on a comparatively 
narrow basis and some of the ideas and problems inadequately worked out and 
defined during the preparations for the conference. The Munich meeting also 
suffered from all the inevitable weaknesses associated with scientific meetings 
of this kind. Some of the difficulties that arose were ‘objective’, so to speak: 
for example, the different meanings of concepts and terms current in different 
cultural and academic circles; the customary lack of precision of ideas in 
political science; the varying degrees of interest and comprehension evinced 
by the different participants in the face of identical problems—these variations 
being due not only to the different stages of technical, social and cultural 
development reached by the various countries but also to the general cultural 
level and capacities of the individual experts and scientists. 

As so often happens, speakers did not always manage to free themselves 
from purely national or subjective views, generalizations and abstractions. 
Sometimes, rather than speaking to the point or trying to solve the problem 
under discussion, they aired their knowledge or attempted to defend a personal 
position or philosophy instead of joining in the common effort and using a 
common language to define, shed light on or solve the problems raised. 

This meeting, like so many others, was marked by ideological cleavages, 
and even conflicts. The developed and the underdeveloped countries, those of 
Western Europe and those of Asia and Africa, often failed to understand one 
another. It must be added that this lack of understanding did not assume 
dramatic proportions and, generally speaking, the divergences did not affect 
the scientific attitude and co-operative spirit of participants. Among the 
reasons for the comparative serenity of the debates were the fact that the 
document which served as a basis for discussion was directed towards the 
solving of technological problems of a limited and concrete kind, and the 
fact that the scientists representing countries with differing social and political 
systems had long known and esteemed one another. It should also be mentioned 
that participants who, owing to their personal authority or the importance 
of the country they represented, could serve as arbitrators in reducing unneces- 
sary tensions or settling ideological differences did their best to find some 
common ground and give the discussion a constructive turn, This inevitably 
meant the quest for truth, the analysis of situations irrespective of ‘value’ 
judgements or preconceptions concerning the political system and institutions 
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of any foreign country, in fact the adoption of a strictly scientific attitude. 

A weakness, though at the same time a positive aspect, of international 
scientific meetings like the Munich one is the rather traditional way in which 
they are organized. On the credit side is the desire not to raise controversial 
questions and the attempt to restrict discussion to technical and adminis- 
trative problems of secondary importance common to all political systems in 
the world. But even this credit side has its disadvantages, as was particularly 
evident at the outset, when this technological conception of politics came to 
the fore. For, in political science, technological problems reflect unilaterally 
and superficially the political relationships to which they correspond and 
they express them in an abstract and rather uninteresting fashion for the 
experts and scientists who are aware of their interdependency, or, in other 
words, of the dialectical unity of politics and technology. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that experts from Western countries generally see the 
problem of technology in its relation to politics from the point of view of 
their own countries’ economic systems, which are technologically developed 
but, in a way, stabilized. That is why problems of this kind are of little interest 
to countries at a less advanced stage of technical and administrative develop- 
ment, nor do they satisfy countries—or rather the scientists of those countries— 
interested no doubt in efficiency, output and ‘modernism’, but above all in 
discovering instruments that will enable them to combat bureaucracy and 
technocracy and to work out methods for the more effective participation 
of citizens in the administration of a true democracy of the people as a whole. 

These findings and many others, which should constitute a problem—that 
of the criticism of the preparations for the meeting and the working document— 
deserving to be placed at the beginning of the agenda of any scientific meeting 
of this kind, by no means detract from the general impression of the necessity 
of such meetings and the usefulness of concrete discussion bearing on the 
relationships between technical development and political systems. The 
atmosphere of the Munich meeting was one of sincerity, co-operation and 
the free expression of differing and independent opinions. Each participant 
was at leisure to say what he thought and to disagree with the others and, 
at bottom, each one hoped that the problems would be clarified, those most 
consistent in their theory or ideology alone wishing the clarification to be 
based on the grounds which they advocated. The more the experts and 
scientists present defended the interests of science and truth and not official 
positions, and the more the analysis bore on concrete facts and reports concern- 
ing the different countries and not on the ideological position to be adopted 
with regard to them, the more the discussion was productive, constructive, 
friendly and, in a word, international. 


All this leads us to the following conception of international scientific discus- 
sions—particularly those dealing with political science. It is fruitless to regard 
the effort to achieve international understanding in the field of science as a 
form of tactics. Science presupposes the adoption of rigorous methods of 
seeking out the truth on the basis of objective facts and the renunciation of 
any ideological or theoretical superiority not proven by the possibility and 
capacity of arriving at the truth sought. Science brings men together by its 
common achievements, by the identification of what one and all must recog- 
nize as facts, if they are not to depart from the truth. Science is by no means 
a compromise obtained by recourse to tactics; it is the discovery of the essence 
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of problems, and its evidence will influence any critical and rational mind. 

Now that the oneness of the world is becoming increasingly marked as a 
result of the enormous strides made in economics, science and technology, 
and that science is becoming really—and not just on the surface—increasingly 
international, meetings of experts and scientists of countries whose social 
and political organizations differ in kind and degree of development offer 
unprecedented possibilities for the discovery of common problems and common 
solutions. In earlier times—and especially over the period which ended with 
the dawn of this century—international discussion was marked by an attitude 
of subordination or obedience on the part of the underdeveloped countries 
towards the ruling nations and there was no question of an exchange of ideas 
between parties having equal political rights and common problems. Advances 
in technology and politics, the awakening of men’s consciences, and the raising 
of the status of the individual are victories of the last few decades, and mainly 
of the period following the second world war—splendid victories won despite 
the real and artificial divisions and conflicts of our time. 

Consequently, discussion between scientists is more necessary and more 
effective now than it was in the past. It becomes a dialogue between people 
who, though they may not hold the same opinions, undoubtedly have an 
equal right to defend their nation’s interest in civilization and human welfare 
and, above all, the right and the possibility of placing their experience at the 
disposal of others. And this also goes to show that the points of view of the 
so-called ‘blocs’ are alien to scientific discussion and that no one is entitled 
to claim the monopoly of pursuing—and knowing—the truth. At such 
scientific meetings, no one is considered superior a priori, unless it be those 
who contribute most towards promoting a spirit of co-operation and exchanges 
of experience, designed to bring political and technological formulas to light 
which may facilitate human progress and free mankind from the shackles 
of external and alien forces, including technology and politics themselves. 

If this atmosphere is to prevail and effective progress to be made towards the 
peaceful co-operation of all nations for the benefit of science, the methods of 
preparing and organizing international scientific meetings will have to be 
changed. There is now less and less justification for always choosing from 
among the nationals of the Western countries a rapporteur, who draws up 
his general report, which is later supplemented by ‘national’ or individual 
reports. To carry out careful preparatory work for international scientific 
meetings is one way of ensuring their success. In the first place, the partici- 
pants must be carefully selected, but it is equally important to work out a 
programme for the discussion. The preparation of such a programme would 
involve two basic processes. The first would consist in choosing the subject 
for discussion and determining its essential factors, limits and scope. Even 
this first process involves co-operation, for if the opinions of the authorized 
experts of countries with differing social and political systems have not been 
assembled, it is impossible to make out the plan which must precede the 
second preparatory process. At this second stage, which is just as important, 
the authorized experts and scientists from countries with differing views and 
experiences would be invited to examine the plan, to add to it and comment 
on it—and possibly even to prepare brief studies dealing with the problems 
proposed for discussion. 

It is only in the light of these scientific data and studies that a basic working 
paper can be drawn up. Only thus can the real, general problems of widely 
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ind. differing countries be clearly defined and tackled. This is the only approach 
isa which would be truly international, from the point of view of substance and 
gy, procedure alike. In these circumstances alone can experts and scientists from 
gly countries with differing political and social systems and different experience 
cial find a common meeting-ground and tackle the problems that interest them all. 
ffer This is the only way of avoiding the vain search for a common basis after the 
non meeting has started, the futile digressions and misunderstandings and the 
vith unpreparedness so often characteristic of international conferences. If all 
ude this is achieved, those taking part in the discussion will obviously be able to 
ries go straight to the core of the problems, and common views and results will 
leas be reached. 

Ices Such a method will naturally call for a considerable effort, for the necessary 
‘ing conditions do not all exist at the international level. But its application would 
inly undoubtedly have two advantages. In the first place, the discussions would be 
pite more fruitful from the scientific angle and more constructive from that of 
international co-operation. In the second place, the scientific approach and 
ore spirit of co-operation to which the preparatory work done would testify would 
yple give the participants a keener sense of their own responsibilities: they would 
an look upon the meeting as a joint venture, and not as something alien on 
fare account of its administrative character. They would be accustomed from the 
the very outset to the new forms of scientific co-operation, in keeping with the 
the structure and evolution of the modern world and the most conducive to the 
led establishment and strengthening of understanding and co-operation in the 
uch field of science. 
lose International co-operation may not depend primarily upon scientists, but 
ges they are an increasingly important factor in such co-operation and can be 
ght instrumental in making the need for it felt. Science in isolation quickly 
kles degenerates to dogma. Progress is impossible if scientists are unaware of what 
ves. their fellow-scientists are doing and unable to use the positive results obtained 
the by them. A science which is not a general process of learning about nature and 
s of society is a backward science. Current developments in the field of technology 
be call for a progressive, universal science. 
‘om This has long been recognized in the natural sciences, but it is now becoming 
up evident in the social sciences too—at least in many countries. Thanks to growing 
ual awareness of this fact and alsoto international knowledge and co-operation, the 
Hific new social sciences are now making headway in countries where, for a long 
ici- time, they were either unknown or rejected. This is the case with political 
ita science, for instance, which has now been introduced in a number of countries 
uld (USSR, Yugoslavia, Poland, etc.). 
ject In the discussion on the relations between politics and technology, emphasis 
ven was laid on the need for a scientific study of politics. In the modern world, 
zed largely influenced no doubt by the politics and ideologies of the technically 
een advanced countries, but also by those of the underdeveloped countries—which 
the may seem paradoxical, but it is an inescapable fact—both technology and 
ant, ideology lead to unrealistic, exaggerated views if they are not controlled by 
and reason. So it is more than ever necessary to submit politics to scientific study, 
ent not so much in order to work out a theory of politics as to examine political 
ems empiricism by means of critical, scientific methods. The purpose of studying 
the relations between technology and politics is to guide the social sciences of 
ing various countries in the direction of empirical research and scientific co- 
lely operation with other countries. This is shown by the recent introduction of 
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such studies in a number of countries—Yugoslavia, Poland and USSR, not 
to mention the countries of Asia and Africa. 

The promotion of understanding and co-operation among scientists belong- 
ing to different ‘civilizations’, or rather to countries with differing social and 
political systems and at diverse stages of material and cultural development, 
is a problem which can only be solved gradually, with patience and a great 
deal of mutual understanding and respect. It is difficult to suggest ready-made 
solutions, for the same methods obviously could not be applied to every problem 
or situation proposed for study. However, experience shows that careful 
preparation, a well-constructed plan of study and a consistent attitude in 
carrying out that plan are essential if scientific co-operation, whenever it may 
prove necessary, is to make its contribution to the promotion of science and 
preceful agreement between the nations. 

The problem of the relations between technology or technological develop- 
ment on the one hand, and politics or political organization on the other, is a 
well-chosen subject. But all its aspects—theoretical and practical, national 
and international—should be thoroughly studied beforehand. It should be 
extended from government to the political system. It offers for study a number 
of technical questions arising out of politics, in particular that of political 
technique or technology in politics. And here we come back to the study of 
political machinery—a study likely not only to contribute to a better under- 
standing of the various political systems, but also—and above all—to the 
discovery of a whole series of attainments and instruments common, in some 
shape or form, to the various countries. In relation to this study, the role, 
influence and limitations of technocracy is a central problem in all political 
systems. This is not only a phenomenon peculiar to the ‘atomic age’; it occurs 
in many underdeveloped countries. The problem of the relations between 
technocracy and the political system counts as one of the more important 
problems for research. Research along these lines might result in a considerable 
improvement and modification of the traditional eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century theory of politics and political methods. The social and political 
development of the entire world is largely dependent upon the solution of all 
these problems. 

International co-operation between scientists is a necessity in all these fields. 
It has a contribution to make to the study of the various facts, both from a 
general angle and from that of the particular conditions obtaining in the dif- 
ferent countries. The pursuit of this common aim, through scientific research 
and the quest for truth, is an important means of promoting mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE PROMOTION 
OF PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


WALTER R. SHARP 


This article consists mainly of a critique of the contribution made by political 
science to the objectives of the Unesco ‘peaceful co-operation’ project. The 
commentary that follows represents the point of view of an American political 
scientist who attended all but one of the group meetings in which members 
of his discipline have participated. 

In my judgement, the role of political science in this undertaking thus far 
has been disappointingly unrewarding. This is not because the nature of the 
discipline does not lend itself to the systematic analysis of ideas, forces, pro- 
cesses and institutions that decisively influence international relations. On 
the contrary, political science (with law) occupies a central position, among the 
social studies, in terms of how to promote peaceful relations among States; for 
the problem is essentially a political one. The economic, sociological, and 
psychological aspects of international relationships, while increasingly impor- 
tant in our time, are still subsidiary to the primary issues of sovereignty, power, 
and national interest, and to the methods of adjusting controversies through 
diplomacy and the instrumentalities of international organization. 

Unfortunately, the study of political phenomena, in this context, is still 
woefully undeveloped in most countries outside Western Europe and North 
America. In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for example, such 
attention as is given to the study of politics is subsumed under the ‘legal 
sciences’. Under this rubric are included the history of political doctrines on 
the one hand and public law on the other, the latter embracing international 
as well as Soviet law. But neither the dynamics of the political behaviour of 
individuals and groups (what now is often called ‘political sociology’ in Western 
Europe), nor the structure and operation of political institutions, are studied 
empirically. As will shortly become apparent, this dichotomy in contemporary 
political science had much to do with the relatively barren outcome of the 
discussions at the earlier conferences convened by Unesco and the International 
Political Science Association. 

At the first political science round table, held in Runéskolan (Sweden) 
in 1955, a number of proposals were put forward as appropriate themes for 
future consideration, some by political scientists alone and others on an inter- 
disciplinary basis. Important among these proposals were the following: 


” 


. The meetings in which I took part included two political science round tables held in Runéskolan (Sweden) in 
August 1955, and in Munich in December 1957 ; and the two interdisciplinary conferences in Geneva (summer, 
1956) and in Prague (September 1958). While I was unable to attend the round table sponsored by the Inter- 
national Political Science Association in La Tour-de-Peilz (Switzerland) in September 1956, a summary of its 
discussions was available for examination. 

See the International Social Science Journal, vol. XI, no. 2, 1959, pp. 211-17. 


» 
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1. The study of areas of conflict and co-operation within United Nations 
functional agencies. 

2. The political aspects of economic relations and development. 

3. Case analyses of power relationships and their adjustment (global and 
regional). 

4. The evolution of doctrines concerning ‘peaceful co-existence’ ‘and inter- 
national co-operation’. 

A year later, at the Geneva interdisciplinary conference, it was decided, after 

prolonged argument, to recommend to Unesco that the political scientists 

should concentrate on the fourth topic listed above, reformulated as ‘the 

theory and historical evolution of concepts of peaceful co-operation- 

coexistence’. This decision was taken largely at the insistence of participants 

from the Soviet Union and various eastern European countries. This theme 

was subsequently debated at two round tables—one in La Tour-de-Peilz 

(Switzerland) in the autumn of 1956 and the other in Munich in 

December 1957—following which it was abandoned. 

How did these discussions unfold? To what extent did they contribute to a 
better understanding of opposing positions? Did they add anything to our basic 
knowledge of the ideological cleavage that separates East and West? Were 
there any useful by-products from the discussions? Such are the queries with 
which the first part of this article is concerned. 


THE ‘PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION-COEXISTENCE’ DEBATE 


This debate opened with an attempt to define the differences between the 
concept of ‘peaceful co-operation’ and that of ‘peaceful coexistence’; two 
conferences later it ended on virtually the same note. From the outset a direct 
confrontation of positions, as between the Western and the Eastern parti- 
cipants, developed with such an intensity that it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to keep the discussion on a scholarly level. All too frequently the debate 
would degenerate into a polemical argument, one side tending to react to 
the other in kind, with certain of the conferees behaving almost as if they were 
‘instructed’ delegates of their government. 

From the Western standpoint, the notion of peaceful co-operation was held 
to have originated far back in history, reflecting the Stoic and Christian ideal 
of ‘the brotherhood of man’,! While this ideal had suffered a shattering blow 
from the emergence of independent sovereign States in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it was revived by the founders of modern inter- 
national law and further elaborated in the twentieth-century movement to 
establish an organized institutional framework for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Thus considered, peaceful co-operation implied 
something more than the mere absence of military conflict: it involved a 
conscious and sustained effort to build the relations of States on collaborative 
foundations, with a view to progressively minimizing the underlying causes of 
misunderstanding and friction. By its very nature, this approach assumed 


. The Western position is admirably elaborated in an article by Professors R. I. Aron and P. A. Reynolds in 
Political Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, October 1956. Professor Reynolds served as rapporteur at the 1955 round table 
and actively participated in the Geneva, La Tour-de-Peilz, and Munich conferences. Verbatim quotations 
relating to the peaceful co-operation-coexistence debate are from the Aron-Reynolds article, Unesco’s official 
reports of the conferences concerned, and my own personal notes on what was said. 
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THE SOCIAL 





that national ‘sovereignty’, at least in political and in economic terms, had 
become an outmoded construct—all the more since the appearance of mass- 
destructive nuclear weapons systems. Only as a legal means for the preservation 
of cultural diversity and human rights did it any longer have validity. Such, 
in outline, was the Western position stated in its most unqualified form. 

This position was sharply challenged by most of our Eastern colleagues. 
Against it they posed the principle of the ‘peaceful coexistence of States with 
different economic and social systems’. This principle stressed two main points: 
(a) non-interference in the affairs of sovereign States by other States, and 
(b) the ‘peaceful competition’ of economic and social ideologies. Put in broader 
terms, peaceful coexistence represented the cap-stone of the so-called ‘five 
principles’ enunciated by Premiers Nehru and Chou En-lai in 1954, which 
included mutual respect for the territorial integrity of nations, mutual non- 
aggression, non-interference, and equality and mutual benefit, the fifth 
principle being peaceful coexistence per se. 

According to the Eastern approach, peaceful coexistence arose with the 
birth of the ‘socialist State’, whose existence was at first denied by non- 
recognition and outside intervention. As a ‘genuinely popular’ State, it was 
incapable of pursuing an aggressive policy toward other States. For peaceful 
coexistence to flourish, it would be necessary to discard all that now threatens 
peace—the armaments race, the production and use of hydrogen weapons, 
military bases on foreign territory, colonialism, and the cold war. Invoking 
the United Nations Charter, a leading spokesman for the socialist group 
contended that this instrument contained the essence of peaceful coexistence 
in such provisions as ‘respect for the self-determination of peoples’, the pro- 
tection of domestic jurisdiction, the observance of treaty obligations, and 
respect for human rights. Peaceful coexistence, it was further argued, would 
lead to the development of truly democratic principles of international law, 
such as had been declared at the Bandung conference. In this context sover- 
eignty must continue to serve not only as a juridical but as a political concept 
as well, so that States radically different in their internal social and economic 
structures might live side by side as independent units; otherwise, some might 
be absorbed by others. The current tendency of certain Western political 
leaders to decry sovereignty was deplored. Yet peaceful coexistence did not 
mean giving up ‘the ideological struggle’, or the competition of rival systems; 
only peaceful competition would reveal which system was superior and better 
able to meet people’s aspirations and fulfil their material and spiritual needs. 

Replying to their colleagues from the socialist countries, the Western group 
readily admitted their acceptance of the abstract principles of contemporary 
international law and organization cited above. But they drew very different 
conclusions from these principles. In the United Nations Charter, for example, 
the term ‘peaceful coexistence’ did not appear. It was not coexistence but 
positive co-operation upon which the structure of the United Nations rested. 
The provisions of the Charter either meant restrictions on sovereignty or they 
meant nothing. The Charter had to be interpreted in this sense. 

In the second place, it was unmistakably clear from official pronouncements 
by Soviet leaders over the years that ‘peaceful coexistence’ was intended to 
describe the relations between groups of inevitably hostile entities, each bent 
on the other’s overthrow. One side must triumph in the end, whether through 
the use of military force or by the ultimate decay of the ‘inferior’ system. This 
was a revolutionary philosophy, derived from the Marxian dialectic of class 
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conflict and then projected on to the international plane. It denied acceptance 
of the status quo. At best, it implied a temporary detente—a modus vivendi—a 
kind of ‘provisional non-belligerency’. 

Although it might be true that Soviet policy now rejected the inevitability 
of war, as a result of an equilibrium of inter-bloc military power capable of 
inflicting widespread devastation on victor and loser alike, this did not imply 
any abandonment of the belief that socialism would eventually win out. The 
consequence could only be an uneasy armed truce. The expansionist policies 
of the socialist bloc since World War II spoke louder than its verbal professions 
of peace; these policies, moreover, had adroitly exploited the ‘universal’ 
principles of international law as a cover for their real purpose. Interference 
in the affairs of other States could be just as effective in the form of subversion 
or the fomentation of civil strife as through the threat or application of military 
force. There was no half-way house between sustained peaceful co-operation 
and universal destruction. Peaceful coexistence, as a guide for policy, could 
only ‘lead us into the wilderness’. 

During the course of the discussions at La Tour-de-Peilz and Munich, 
certain members of the round table took exception to the Western thesis 
without, however, subscribing in toto to the orthodox Eastern point of view. 
A Yugoslav member, for instance, contended that the two concepts of peaceful 
co-operation and peaceful coexistence did not ‘conflict either as logical 
categories or as political tendencies’. In his view, the differences between the 
socialist and capitalist blocs in terms of economics were steadily diminishing; 
no single system any longer embodied ‘a single pure ideology’. Peaceful 
coexistence would therefore gradually evolve toward active co-operation. One 
French political scientist, arguing along somewhat similar lines, thought that 
the antagonism set up between the two doctrines was ‘false and purely of 
polemical significance’; even so, it was his belief that ‘coexistence’ was better 
suited than ‘co-operation’ to the relations of States based on widely divergent 
domestic systems. A Polish representative remarked that mistakes of policy 
had been made by both camps. From the normative point of view, sovereignty 
had two important meanings: (a) non-interference in weaker States, and 
(b) the ‘non-enslavement by great powers of small States in all parts of the 
world’. A Pakistani political scientist cited Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter as permitting ‘collective defence’, which was essential for some of the 
newly independent countries. While he did not take issue with the idea of 
‘peaceful competition’, these new countries must be accorded the right to choose 
between competing systems ‘freely and by democratic methods’. Such were 
examples of minor deviations from the two polar positions. 

Was there any perceptible rapprochement between the opposing theses by 
reason of this long and at times tediously repetitive debate? This question is 
extremely difficult to answer. One of the Soviet spokesmen was led to observe 
that ‘while there could be no co-operation without coexistence, there could be 
no coexistence without co-operation’. But this rather cryptic and possibly 
inadvertent statement was not elucidated, and what such ‘co-operation’ would 
involve remained a mystery. As a Swiss participant aptly remarked at one 
point, ‘there was a semantic barrier in the dialogue’. Terms like ‘democracy’, 
‘non-interference’, ‘sovereignty’, and ‘self-determination’ were employed in 
different ways by the two sides. To the socialist representatives ‘living peace- 
fully together’ clearly meant something quite different from the Western 
notion of ‘friendly co-operation’. In the eyes of the representatives of the 
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socialist and ex-colonial countries, ‘self-determination’ was viewed primarily 
as the right of ‘freedom from colonial control’, without, however, their being 
willing to admit that colonialism may take disguised forms; while the western 
Europeans, in particular, tended to emphasize the necessity of ‘pooling 
sovereignties’ by co-operative action as the only way, given the conditions of 
the mid-twentieth century, by which stable nations might preserve their 
cultural identity and at the same time integrate their economic resources. 

On the whole, I would conclude that no significant areas of agreement were 
reached by the two contending groups. On the other hand, the discussion did, 
| think, help each side to understand somewhat better the position of the other. 
From the Western standpoint especially, the discussion consisted of a kind of 
‘probing operation’. Yet it would be unrealistic to claim that any new basic 
knowledge was gained from the deliberations. Nor did any feasible proposals 
for internationally sponsored research emerge therefrom. The discussion of the 
theme ‘peaceful co-operation-coexistence’ vacillated back and forth from the 
domain of political philosophy to that of the institutional organization of 
international relations, with the socialists dwelling on the former and the 
Westerners attempting, with only limited success, to steer attention to the 
latter. But the subject was ‘exhausted’ without any appreciable ‘political 
science’ impact on it. All of which takes us back to the point made at the 
beginning of this article, namely, that political science as a discipline for the 
behaviouristic study of political phenomena is still largely confined to coun- 
tries in the non-socialist world. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of these round table meetings was the 
establishment of informal personal contacts among scholars from countries 
with widely divergent culture patterns and educational systems. In the cor- 
ridors outside the conference room, and at cocktails, lunch, and dinner, there 
were friendly private conversations in which participants from East and West 
freely engaged. But this of course can be a by-product of any kind of inter- 
national gathering of intellectuals. Despite the sharp interchanges that at 
times punctuated the debate around the conference table, the discussions 
developed in a generally relaxed atmosphere. On specific points, moreover, 
there were alignments that cut across ideological lines. Yet the two main theses 
were Maintained without any noticeable thawing of viewpoints. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Realizing the impasse that had developed in the earlier debates on the peaceful 
co-operation-coexistence dichotomy, the Unesco Social Sciences Department 
undertook to shift the discussions at Munich on to a politically less surcharged 
and more neutral plane. With this in view, an excellent paper prepared by 
Professor Jean Meynaud on ‘The Effects of Technological Progress on Political 
Systems’ was given a preferred place on the agenda.' It is unfortunate that so 
much of the time at Munich was nevertheless consumed by a continuation of 
the peaceful co-operation debate—again at the insistence of the Soviet parti- 
cipants—that this fresh approach could not be examined adequately. 


1. Quoted passages in this section are from Professor Meynaud’s paper and the report on the Munich conference 
prepared by him for Unesco, as well as notes made by me during the Munich discussions; similarly, for the Prague 
conference. 
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During such limited attention as it was possible to give to Meynaud’s 
analysis, a number of potentially fruitful subjects for future study took form, 
The point of departure of the Meynaud report was that the geographical 
spread of technology ‘took no heed of international cleavages or differing 
economic systems’. The line of division here was not between socialist and 
non-socialist countries but between the economically more advanced and less; 
developed nations. The impact of technology everywhere was giving rise to a 
series of problems that had to be solved regardless of the system of property 
ownership or whether the national economy was a centrally planned one or 
otherwise. Indeed, one of the more obvious effects of industrialization had been 
to blur the traditional distinction between socialist and capitalist systems, 
Nowadays nearly all national economies had to be ‘umpired’ by governments 
more or less, directly or indirectly. Other important impacts of this process 
were (a) the trend toward centralization of public administration, partially 
offset in certain countries by a counter-trend toward the dispersion of industry; 
(b) improvements in the industrial and administrative capacity of States 
arising from the use of new scientific methods, automation, and better training 
devices; (c) the expanding’role of scientists and technicians in decisions affect- 
ing basic public policy, both foreign and domestic; and (d) the necessity 
for greater speed in political decision-making owing to the rapidity of commu- 
nication and transport and the revolution in military weapons. In many 
countries, especially in the underdeveloped areas, technological change was 
also markedly influencing culture patterns, political belief systems, and class 
structures. 

It was brought out during the Munich discussions that certain effects of 
technological progress may, potentially at least, facilitate international co- 
operation, while others may impede it. Still other aspects of the process appear 
to be equivocal in character. In the first category, for example, are the growing 
diversification of industrial products, leading to greater international trade; 
the increasing dependence of industrialized economies on foreign sources of 
raw materials (all nations were now ‘have-nots’ in some degree) ; the need to 
expand the market areas for large-scale industries, especially those employing 
automation and soon to utilize atomic power; the multiplication of face-to-face 
contacts through easy international travel; and the proliferation of inter- 
governmental functional agencies, both regionally and globally. Notable among 
the impacts that may hinder co-operation are the growing income gap between 
advanced and underdeveloped countries; the shortage of capital for interna- 
tional investment; and the rapid growth of population in relation to food 
supply. Such developments as the increase in the offensive power of present- 
day military weapons and the world-wide network of mass communications, 
with its propaganda potentialities, may or may not aid in furthering peaceful 
co-operation. 

As the discussion progressed, the conference came to feel that perhaps the 
most urgent question appropriate for study by social scientists was how to 
lessen the economic gap between the advanced and underdeveloped regions 
of the world. This vast problem, it was recognized, fell as much within the 
province of economists and sociologists as of political scientists; for it involved 
comparative analyses of the relationship of economic development programmes 
to population expansion; of the political and administrative conditions requisite 
to rapid economic growth; of the proper balance between agriculture, industry, 
and institution-building in economic development planning; of the role of 
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the outside expert in multilateral and bilateral aid programmes; and of methods 
of planning and co-ordinating such programmes so as to produ-* maximum 
benefits from the limited resources available. 

Notwithstanding the effort made at Munich to keep the discussion away 
from the socialist-non-socialist cleavage that had marked the previous peaceful 
coexistence debates, the Soviet representatives took advantage of the 
opportunity to underscore the technological superiority of the Soviet system 
over those of capitalist countries. Technical progress, they contended, must be 
preceded by a particular social process, which was collective ownership, and 
this had been achieved only in the USSR. There lingered in the West a 
deplorable tendency to assume that technical ‘know-how’ was to be found only 
there. The recent launching of the sputniks had dramatically demonstrated 
that this was not so. Yet the rest of the world had nothing to fear from the 
remarkable technological achievements of the Soviet people. The Soviet 
Union stood ready to provide credits and to supply technicians and teachers 
to underdeveloped countries on a truly ‘democratic’ basis. Above all, the inter- 
ference of foreign capital in the politics of the borrowing countries, which 
in the past had happened so frequently under capitalist auspices, must be 
guarded against. Significantly, however, the Soviet spokesmen were sceptical 
of the utility of trying to study the ‘political’ aspects of technological progress 
in countries receiving foreign aid. 

Largely for lack of time the Munich round table failed to formulate in any 
detail the role that political scientists might properly play in the conduct of 
objective studies of the evolving relationships of advanced and underdeveloped 
countries. The discussion, perhaps unavoidably under the circumstances, 
tended to become rather diffuse when it reached this point. One reason for this, 
as I reflect on the proposals for future research suggested at Munich, was that 
most of these proposals called for a multidisciplinary approach. There was, 
however, substantial agreement that political scientists could usefully explore 
(a) the political implications of technological change, and (b) methods for co- 
ordinating and harmonizing international aid programmes. Other suggestions 
focused on the expanding role of technicians in politics, the significance of 
trends toward centralization or decentralization in government and industry, 
and the functioning and prospects of ‘Western’ democratic institutions in the 
newly independent States of Asia and Africa. 

In my opinion, it was regrettable that the conference gave so little 
consideration to how technological impacts might be systematically classified 
and assessed, and thus become more realistically understood, through case 
studies in selected countries, both advanced and otherwise, with different 
economic and social systems. Such studies, for example, might examine the 
effects of technological change on national foreign economic policies; political 
attitudes, values, symbols, and loyalties; popular reactions to international 
assistance programmes, including changes in the local image of the United 
Nations system; and the cultural factors affecting acceptance of national 
economic development policies (e.g., the attitudes of employer, worker, and 
consumer groups toward increased saving through taxation, ‘fair sharing’, 
and the like). In all of these studies political scientists would have an important 
part to play—along with economists, sociologists, and social psychologists. 
Unesco’s task would be, first, to rate such projects in terms of their substantive 
importance and feasibility; second, to assemble and summarize available 
objective information bearing upon them; and third, to determine under what 
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sponsorship one or two priority projects might appropriately be launched 
within the immediate future. 

Encouraging progress in this direction was registered at the interdisciplinary 
conference held in Prague in September 1958. There it was unanimously 
agreed that Unesco’s future activities should include studies of the relations 
between countries at different levels of development. A subcommittee set up 
at Prague narrowed this down to the following topic: ‘The most desirable size 
and modalities of outside assistance to developing countries and areas.’ The 
subcommittee’s thinking was strongly influenced by the conviction that the 
ever-increasing contacts between peoples atall stages of development constituted 
a growing source of international tension—as well as of potential co-operation. 
Moreover, here was an area of action in which both communist and non- 
communist countries might possibly be willing to collaborate. Social scientists 
could make a useful contribution by surveying the present state of knowledge 
of development programmes, their motivations, their machinery and operational 
techniques, their obstacles and difficulties, and their achievements to date. 

As to procedure, it was proposed that a small working group of social 
scientists and international administrators should be convened by Unesco to 
prepare a detailed design for such studies in a limited number of countries so 
distributed by geographic location, stages of economic development, political 
systems, and culture patterns as to constitute a representative sample of the 
less developed nations of the world. In planning the studies, special emphasis 
would be given to the comparative experience of different countries concerning 
the conditions of ‘balanced’ economic growth; the role of the outside expert 
in helping to formulate and execute national development programmes; 
the administrative machinery and the tax, credit and manpower policies 
utilized for the furtherance of economic development; the cultural obstacles 
encountered; the effects of foreign economic aid, on the internal political 
evolution and international relationships of the countries concerned; and the 
safeguards required to ensure their independence. Information on these points 
would be assembled by qualified national scholars assisted by scholars from 
other nations with special experience in, or knowledge of, each country being 
studied. 

In addition, the proposed working party should formulate a plan for obtain- 
ing relevant information from the major aid-giving countries and international 
agencies relating to the rationale, machinery, personnel, procedures, and 
conditions of various aid programmes. The resulting memoranda, substantial 
in content, would be circulated to Unesco National Commissions and to 
appropriate research organizations for comment. Finally, a round-table confer- 
ence might be convened by Unesco to discuss the memoranda and comments 
with the object of publishing some sort of synthesis. 

In the judgement of the author of this article, this project, if conducted 
imaginatively, should produce extremely valuable insights on the complex 
problem of how the sharing of technological ‘know-how’ and material resources 
between the advanced and less developed countries might be made more 
effective than is now the case. But it would be foolish not to recognize that such 
a project would be an exceedingly difficult and costly one to carry through. 
Nor is it by any means certain that sufficient qualified social science personnel 
could be mobilized for its execution. In some countries much of the desired 
data would be almost impossible to obtain for lack of reliable statistics. It is 
at least doubtful, moreover, whether the Unesco Social Sciences Department 
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now has staff resources adequate for the planning and supervision of such an 
ambitious undertaking, though this situation could of course be remedied by 
additional recruitment, the budget permitting. Unesco would in any event have 
to rely for the required field-work mainly on non-governmental international 
associations of social scientists, notably in the field of political science, and it is 
an open secret that most of these groups are now obliged to operate ‘on a 
shoestring’. Parts of the research might be farmed out to national research 
institutions, but such institutions are either non-existent or poorly staffed on 
the social science side in many countries. It is also possible that a major private 
foundation could be interested in subsidizing the project, although Unesco 
up to the present has not had much success with such appeals. Notwithstanding 
all the difficulties, however, the project, inmy opinion, merits serious considera- 
tion by the Unesco Social Science Department. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


As one reflects on the evolution of Unesco’s peaceful co-operation programme, 
with the wisdom of hindsight, a number of general observations come to mind. 
These are presented here, not in any hypercritical spirit, but with a view to 
suggesting a few constructive ideas that might help to guide any further action 
that may be taken. Although much of what I shall say has particular reference 
to the role of political science in the undertaking, some of my remarks relate 
to its management as a whole. 


1. In my view, some of the difficulties encountered in getting the project 
off on the right track might have been avoided if more time had been taken for 
careful planning prior to the holding of group meetings. An entire year would 
not have been an excessive period to give to basic planning. To assist the 
Unesco Secretariat in this operation a number of outstanding social scientists 
from different countries might have been engaged as temporary consultants 
to prepare critical surveys of the present state of the scientific literature relating 
to the objectives of the peaceful co-operation programme as set forth by the 
resolutions of the General Conference, in which, it is to be noted, the term 
‘coexistence’ does not appear. From such surveys it should have been possible 
to discover not only what is now known but where, and how, the frontiers of 
our present knowledge need to be extended. 


2. The next step would have been for the Unesco staff to summarize these 
surveys as documentation in support of a detailed agenda paper for an inter- 
disciplinary conference during the second year. This procedure, I am inclined 
to think, would have provideda sounder basis for determining what the various 
social science disciplines, jointly and separately, might most feasibly undertake 
to contribute toward filling the significant gaps in existing research findings. 
In addition, consideration might well have been given at this stage to dis- 
seminating, through the International Social Science Journal or otherwise, the 
better preliminary surveys with a view to stimulating discussion by national 
social science groups and within the international associations. 


3. As it was, the documentation for the earlier round tables was decidedly 
sketchy. Indeed, if memory serves me right, the first political science meeting 
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was provided with no working papers at all. At Geneva (1956), much of the 
documentation was not distributed until after the opening of the meeting, 
a procedure scarcely conducive to serious ‘home-work’ on the part of the 
participants. In this regard, I hasten to add, the Munich and Prague conferences 
were much better prepared. 


4. In connexion with preliminary planning, an effort should have been made 
to delimit clearly the subject-matter province of Unesco in an undertaking 
of this kind. As a member of the United Nations family of agencies, Unesco 
represents governments for certain purposes only—the furtherance of education, 
science and culture. This means that Unesco should try not to let itself become 
involved in the discussion of controversial political issues in the international 
arena—unless such discussions are rigorously confined to research planning. 
But experience shows that the line between discussions at the policy level and 
research planning in this area is not easy to maintain. Looking back, it would 
appear to have been unwise to allow the early political science meetings to 
indulge in a prolonged attempt to ‘mediate’ between communist and non- 
communist ideologies. At Munich, a serious though only partially sucessful 
move was made by the Unesco Secretariat to shift the deliberations to a less 
explosive theme, but by then much time had been frittered away and a pattern 
set, while many of the participants were beginning to develop a feeling of 
frustration. 

I would venture to suggest that the Secretariat might have held a tighter 
rein over these proceedings—if necessary by invoking the authority of the 
Director-General or even that of the Executive Board. As a former member of 
the staff of the Social Sciences Department, I am fully aware of the pitfalls 
into which an international secretariat may fall in taking a strong line with 
conference groups, but at times there are situations where the only way to 
salvage an important activity may be for the conference staff to assume calculat- 
ed risks. I am perhaps overstating this point but I think it is worth making. 

To cite an example of effective secretariat guidance: there were various 
proposals at Prague for studies of the problem of disarmament, than which 
it is hard to conceive of a more politically volatile topic. Among such proposals 
one dealt with the task of ‘creating a stable organization of international 
security’; another was concerned with the ‘economic, social, political, 
and cultural consequences of maintaining a high level of armaments’ (italics 
added). Not only are both of these proposals fraught with enormous complexity 
from the research standpoint, but they would be likely to lead Unesco, directly 
or indirectly, into the policy aspects of the question, on which the United 
Nations secretariat has long been engaged. Such a development might compli- 
cate Unesco’s working relations with the United Nations—and with unfortunate 
consequences. This possibility was avoided at Prague by the expedient of 
proposing that the conference request the Director-General to consult with the 
United Nations Secretary-General as to whether, and how, any phases of the 
disarmament problem might appropriately be studied under Unesco’s auspices. 


5. This leads me to a final question: given the limitations of Unesco’s terms 
of reference, what kind of role may political science most effectively play in 
the promotion of means of better international understanding and peaceful 
co-operation? For the reasons indicated at the beginning of this article, I am 
disposed to think that its role is more difficult to define than those of its sister 
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disciplines. As indicated by the experience of the Unesco project to date, the 
lawyers and the economists were able to formulate well-defined, concrete 
proposals relating to the technical and juridical aspects of international trade, 
systems and methods of economic planning, the status of nationalized 
enterprises, and the like. Cultural exchange programmes are obviously most 
appropriate for the sociologists to assess, while problems of international 
communications and propaganda (though risky to handle) fall principally 
within the bailiwick of the social psychologists. Where does this leave the 
political scientists? 

In my opinion, there are two main kinds of contribution that they might 
be expected to make. First, they can usefully advise lawyers, economists, 
sociologists or psychologists concerning the political, governmental, and 
administrative implications of such studies as were suggested above. Secondly, 
political science should have primary responsibility for filling in the gaps of 
our knowledge of how intergovernmental organizations and international 
aid programmes actually work outside the political and security fields. 
Proposals of this character were suggested at various times during the confer- 
ences of 1955-58. In this connexion, there are a growing cluster of international 
functional agencies—some belonging to the United Nations system and others 
operating independently on a regional basis—within which broad areas of 
agreement cutting across ideological lines have been reached on important 
problems. How were these agreements arrived at? What techniques were 
employed? Why were some more successful than others? In cases of serious 
disagreement or deadlock, what were the underlying causes? How might they 
have been overcome? Can objective criteria be devised for assessing the 
achievements of such organizations? These are examples of questions involving 
the international decision-making process concerning which comparatively 
little research has yet been done. The study of the relations of States at different 
levels of development (as proposed at Prague) illustrates the potentialities of 
another type of research for which political scientists should be looked to for 
central planning and operational guidance. 

From such inquiries might emerge a better realization of the part that 
essentially non-political international agencies and programmes may be 
expected to play in establishing conditions requisite to better understanding, 
peace, and welfare. But one should not anticipate too much or too soon. 
Political science, at its present level of development, would do well to avoid 
‘over-selling’ its wares. What it can reasonably undertake to do will, in my 
judgement, depend primarily on individual scholars, and only secondarily 
on group research sponsored by private international associations, national 
institutes, and foundations. Unesco can help significantly by serving as a 
catalytic, publicizing, and to a small extent, a subsidizing, instrument. How 
to maximize this role, in view of Unesco’s limited resources, will be a never- 
ending problem for the Secretariat. 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL DOCTRINES 


T. B. BoTTOMORE 


INTRODUCTION 


The sociological conference in Moscow chose for discussion three subjects 
which seemed to have intrinsic importance and also to be relevant to the 
wider question of international understanding and peaceful co-operation. 
The first was the variety of attitudes and public policies relating to educa- 
tional selection and income distribution in different modern societies. The 
second concerned the divergent conceptions of sociology itself, as influenced 
by national traditions, social doctrines, and forms of social structure, and 
manifested in the content and organization of teaching and research. The third 
subject was a proposal for international comparative research on the content 
of films, which had in view not only the value of factual investigations of an 
important medium for the transmission of social values, but also the interest 
of trying out in practice new forms of international scientific co-operation. 
A number of working papers were prepared in advance as a basis for the 
discussions. 

These three subjects were related, in one way or another, to a larger socio- 
logical problem concerning the nature and extent of the ideological differences 
between different types of society in the modern world, and the effects of such 
differences upon international relations. But it was hoped that the choice of 
limited subjects for consideration, while not excluding controversy on funda- 
mental issues of social theory, would impart to our relatively short discussions 
a more factual and precise character than could be expected in a general 
‘battle of the books’. As will be seen, however, these hopes were not entirely 
realized; quite often we found ourselves deep in ideological discussion instead 
of the discussion of ideologies. Undeniably, this added to the liveliness of the 
meeting, but it detracted somewhat from the rigour of the argument. 


CLASS AND EQUALITY 


The discussion on educational selection and income distribution was intro- 
duced by working papers from Professor E. C. Hughes (United States of 
America), Professor D. V. Glass (United Kingdom),! and Academician 
K. V. Ostrovitianov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). The two Western” 


. Professor Glass wrote a working paper but was unable to attend the conference. 

. For the sake of terminological uniformity the editor has taken the responsibility of using in this article 
the terms ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ adopted throughout this issue, when reference is made by the author 
to the two principal groups of participants in the meeting. 
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papers were similar in conception and scope. The authors outlined briefly 
the structure of the educational system in their respective countries, showed 
the degree of inequality in selection for higher education and the character 
of recent changes, and commented upon the problems of educational selection. 
Both papers drew upon a considerable volume of statistical data available in 
official publications or in the numerous sociological studies of the educational 
system. 

Professor Hughes emphasized the continued improvement in the general 
level of education in the United States, which he attributed to the high 
standard of living, the needs of a technologically advanced industry, and the 
traditional American belief in the right of every individual to a good educa- 
tion. A steadily increasing proportion of the population receives a higher 
education; 60 per cent of all 17-year-olds graduated from high school (1956) 
and 13.7 per cent of all 22-year-olds obtained first degrees from universities 
in 1955. He showed the continuing inequalities in access to high school and 
university education, between social classes, racial groups, and men and 
women, but also the extent to which such inequalities have been reduced 
during the past few decades. The most obvious inequalities are now in univer- 
sity education, where young people from manual workers’ families, and still 
more from Negro families, are badly under-represented. 

In his paper Professor Glass first drew attention to the fact that ‘public 
education for the mass of children and young people has a relatively short 
history in Britain’, and that an independent private system of education 
has existed for a much longer period and has in the past been pre-eminent 
in sending pupils to the universities. The situation has now changed signifi- 
cantly with the development of the public system of secondary education, 
and the wider provision of financial aid to university students. (Among students 
admitted to first degrees and diplomas in 1955, 87 per cent of the women and 
76 per cent of the men were in receipt of grants providing for maintenance 
as well as tuition fees.) There remain inequalities in the access to university 
education, and young people from working-class families are under-repre- 
sented, although about 25 per cent of students are in fact from such families. 
A variety of economic, social and cultural factors combine to limit the number 
of working-class children who have the qualifications for university entrance 
or who actually apply for admission. Finally, Professor Glass indicated that 
there is widespread recognition in Britain of the defects in the educational 
system and that a considerable amount of research into the problems of 
educational selection is being conducted at the present time. 

The paper by Academician Ostrovitianov approached the subject in a 
different way. The first part was devoted to a critical examination of the 
situation in the Western countries. These countries, Academician Ostrovitianov 
argued, are dominated, economically and politically, by the group of mono- 
poly capitalists, and this domination determines the highly unequal distri- 
bution of incomes between different classes and groups. He supported this 
view by statistics on the distribution of wealth and income, especially in 
the United States, Britain and France, and went on to assert that the share 
of the working class in the national income in these countries is tending to 
decline. The class system, and the inequalities of income, also determine 
educational opportunities. The second part of the paper dealt with the situa- 
tion in the USSR and the People’s Democracies. In these societies the private 
ownership of the basic means of production, and the exploitation of man by 
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man, have been abolished; material and cultural wealth is distributed accord- 
ing to the amount and quality of work performed. Thus, the only inequalities 
of income are those resulting from differences in ability, training, and attitudes 
towards work. Academician Ostrovitianov then compared conditions in the 
USSR with those in Czarist Russia, and showed that educational opportunities 
have greatly increased while class inequalities have disappeared. Income 
differences remain, but they are limited and are tending to disappear. In 
support of this view he presented some very general figures indicating the 
range of variation in average monthly wages between different branches of 
economic activity (expressed as percentages of the national average), and 
referred to recent measures designed to raise the incomes of the lowest paid 
workers. Academician Ostrovitianov concluded by contrasting two systems, 
capitalist and socialist. In the former, the monopoly capitalists striving for 
increased profits create the menace of a third world war. In the latter, economic 
and cultural development requires the maintenance of peace. But in spite of 
these differences between social systems he considered that peaceful co-opera- 
tion was possible and that sociologists might contribute to it by their researches. 

The ensuing discussion ranged widely, but most attention was given to a 
few major problems. Professor Friedmann (France) referred to the differential 
valuation of manual and intellectual work, which seems to exist in all societies, 
and which is in some ways accentuated in advanced industrial societies. The 
recruitment of technicians and managers directly from the universities means 
that there is less and less opportunity for lower grade workers in an enterprise 
to rise by promotion within the organization. At the same time an increasingly 
sharp division is made in modern industry between the functions of planning 
and executing work. He also mentioned the problem of individual motivation 
for higher education; and in a general discussion it was observed that social 
groups which had traditionally been excluded from higher education often 
failed to take advantage of newly created opportunities. 

Some of these points were taken up by Professor Fedoseev (USSR). After 
describing briefly the Soviet educational system, he pointed out that university 
students are selected for ability and that 79 per cent of them receive grants to 
cover fees and maintenance. He said that there were no class influences upon 
educational selection, since the hierarchical class structure had been abolished 
by the October Revolution. There might be some possibility that the children 
of the intelligentsia would predominate among university and technical 
college students, because they are brought up in a milieu which strongly 
encourages them to obtain a higher education, but this tendency is countered 
by giving priority of admission to those who have worked in collective farms 
or industrial enterprises, and by providing correspondence courses and 
evening courses for those unable to attend as full-‘ime students. He said that 
the long-term aim of the USSR was to abolish the distinction between intel- 
lectual and manual labour. 

At this stage in the discussions some Western participants remarked upon 
the lack of statistical data in the Eastern contributions, and asked whether there 
was any precise information on the social origins of higher school and univer- 
sity students. Professor Svoboda (Czechoslovakia) provided some data which 
suggested that the situation in his country is not markedly different from that 
in Western societies, and that very similar problems of encouraging certain 
social groups to take advantage of new opportunities for higher education 
have to be faced. 
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Professor Aron (France) raised a number of questions in connexion with 
Professor Fedoseev’s claim that the Soviet intelligentsia is entirely recruited 
from workers and peasants. He pointed out that sociologists habitually distin- 
guish between total social mobility (i.e., the total movement between social 
levels) and net social mobility (i.e., the amount of movement between social 
levels when the effects of general changes in the occupational structure have 
been eliminated). Total social mobility is likely to be great in any society 
undergoing industrialization, since the process of industrialization creates 
many new, highly qualified occupations for which individuals have to be 
recruited from the population as a whole. The experience of the USSR in 
creating an intelligentsia (or group of white collar and professional workers) 
from workers and peasants is by no means unique. The same process has 
occurred in Western countries, although perhaps more slowly. Net social 
mobility, on the other hand, depends upon the ‘openness’ of the various social 
strata, and very largely upon social policies designed to increase the oppor- 
tunities (educational and other) of the lower social strata. Western educa- 
tional systems have been much criticized by sociologists for being ill adapted 
to the needs of industrial society, and too much influenced by conceptions 
formed in the more rigidly stratified societies of the past. But there is a real 
conflict between the claims of equality of opportunity and the desire to 
preserve a cultural tradition. 

A major controversy arose over Academician Ostrovitianov’s paper, 
which was sharply criticized by the Western participants. It was objected that 
the analysis of the situation in Western countries gave a most misleading 
picture of the social structure in those countries and of recent social develop- 
8 ments. In that part of the paper concerned with the USSR, the Western 
a participants noted the lack of precise data upon which to base any valid 
generalizations. Professor den Hollander (Netherlands) argued that the 
Marxist theory of social class in terms of ownership of the means of production 
is no longer acceptable. In Western societies many industrial enterprises are 
publicly owned, and the ownership of private industry itself is more widely 
diffused. The power of decision is not necessarily possessed by the largest 
shareholders. With respect to the distribution of income he pointed out that 
inequality had been greatly reduced in many Western societies. Professor 
Luki¢é (Yugoslavia) also took up the problem of class structure. He pointed 
out that classes exist in the USSR even though there is no private ownership 
of the means of production, and asked whether it was not possible for a society 
to be classless despite the existence of private property. He thought that the 
determining feature of a class system was the phenomenon of exploitation 
of one group by another, in whatever way such exploitation took place. 
But the notion of exploitation itself presents certain difficulties. How can the 
value of an individual’s work be assessed, so that he receives a just reward 
and is neither exploited nor an exploiter? 

Professor Aron said that he had failed to recognize his own country in 
Academician Ostrovitianov’s references to France. He thought that the figures 
given in the paper were inaccurate, and wondered how they had been 
calculated. He also argued that the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion (so far as it remained) had a less fundamental influence upon the social 
structure of Western societies than Soviet sociologists appeared to believe. 
The largest monopolist in France is the State. Professor Schelsky (Federal 
Republic of Germany) criticized the paper for its speculative character and 
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lack of attention to facts. The best contribution to peaceful co-operation would 
be made by accumulating exact knowledge of different societies. 

Professor Hughes raised the problem of the statistical techniques required 
for scientific comparisons between countries. The figures presented for the 
USSR were quite inadequate for comparative purposes. They gave no detailed 
information about the distribution of income and relied upon simple arith- 
metical averages which have little value in dealing with series of data exhibiting 
wide ranges of variation. The figures presented for the United States of America 
bore no relation to the facts. Mr. Bottomore questioned the value of the 
figures referring to Britain, some of them erroneous and others misleading 
because taken out of their context. The distribution of wealth and income has 
changed considerably in Britain during the present century, but there was 
no recognition of this fact in the paper. The figures relating to the USSR were 
too scanty and imprecise (for reasons mentioned by Professor Hughes) to be 
of much use in making comparisons with other societies. 

The discussion, which was very heated at times, became focused upon two 
principal topics. The first was the Marxist theory of class and its relevance 
to modern industrial societies. While the Western participants would probably 
not have agreed in their judgements of the intrinsic importance of Marx’s 
social theory, they did agree that the Marxist theory of class and of the develop- 
ment of classes in industrial society needed considerable qualification and 
revision. As formulated by Marx, the theory does not constitute an adequate 
framework either for description or for explanation. The Eastern participants, 
however, insisted upon the validity of a strictly traditional Marxist interpre- 
tation of class and class structure. There was insufficient time to examine such 
a fundamental disagreement, which in any case went beyond the subject 
of the conference, but an interesting discussion took place on one important 
notion, that of ‘ownership of the means of production’. The modern corpora- 
tion itself owns the means of production in a legal sense, but in sociological 
terms should the shareholders be regarded as the real owners? Professor 
Fedoseev commented that shares might be owned by individuals in all social 
classes, but the real owners were the large shareholders who effectively control- 
led the policy of the corporation. It was then suggested by several participants 
that the crucial problem is to determine who directly controls the instru- 
ments of production. On this view the problem of minority control, in the 
interest of a minority, might well emerge whether the means of production 
were privately or collectively ‘owned’ in a legal sense. This discussion was 
not pursued further since it was evidently leading back to the more general 
controversy about the Marxist theory of class and political power. 

The second topic of discussion was the relation between fact and inter- 
pretation in sociology. Academician Ostrovitianov, in replying to the criti- 
cisms of his paper, said that the first part had only been intended to make 
clear his theoretical approach. He did not agree that the data he had presented 
on Western societies were misleading. It was largely a matter of interpretation; 
the same facts could be regarded from different points of view. In contrast 
with the Western participants he had been primarily concerned to formulate 
general statements about income distribution, and he continued to believe 
that the private ownership of the means of production involved a radically 
different distribution from that existing in a collectivist society. He conceded, 
however, that his statistical data on the USSR had perhaps been inadequate, 
and he provided some further information to illustrate the range of incomes. 
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Professor Aron and others, however, still felt that the gap between fact and 
interpretation in Academician Ostrovitianov’s paper was too wide, and that 
his argument concerning the possibility of different interpretations of the same 
facts would lead, unless rigorously qualified, to complete subjectivism. The 
relations between empirical observations and theory or interpretation are no 
doubt extremely complex, especially in the social sciences, but unless there 
are some accepted rules for testing propositions it is difficult to speak of a 
science at all. 

The discussions during this first stage of the conference revealed fundamental 
ideological disagreements and differences of approach. The Western parti- 
cipants (and those from India and Yugoslavia) on the whole provided well- 
documented and critical assessments of the problems as they appeared in 
their own countries. The Eastern participants, on the other hand, devoted a 
large part of their contributions to the critical study, not of their own societies, 
but of the Western countries. As a result, the Western countries received more 
than their due share of attention, sometimes in a manner which seemed 
unlikely to promote international understanding; whereas the Western 
participants felt that they had acquired little fresh knowledge about the social 
structure and problems of the Eastern countries. One had the impression of a 
division in the conference between those who regarded themselves (rightly or 
wrongly) as engaged in scientific investigation of difficult problems which 
are very far from being solved, either theoretically or practically, and those 
who conceived their role as being to expound a body of unassailable truths 
about society. It was unfortunate that such a division largely determined the 
character of the debate, for it led us away from the particular subjects which 
we had chosen to consider (and which merited more serious examination), 
and yet failed to lead to a fruitful discussion of the underlying methodological 
and philosophical disagreements. We reached a point where each side impli- 
citly contrasted its own science with the other’s ideology, and there, for some 
time, we remained. 


A SCIENCE OF SOCIETY? 


The second part of the conference was directly concerned with the scope and 
methods of sociology. The discussion was introduced by a number of short 
accounts of teaching and research; Professor den Hollander dealt generally 
with the Western countries, while Professors Fedoseev (USSR), Saksena 
(India), Svoboda (Czechoslovakia) and Luki¢é (Yugoslavia) outlined the 
situation in their own countries. These contributions brought out more clearly 
some of the differences which we had already debated, but they also introduced 
some new features. Professor Saksena, in referring to the influence of Hindu 
social doctrines upon Indian sociology, gave a useful reminder that the 
diversity of sociological theories cannot be properly comprehended within 
the rigid framework of the East-West ideological conflict. Much of modern 
sociology has a universal and scientific character; many concepts, frames of 
reference, and research methods, are intelligible to all who work in the disci- 
pline and are widely used. Another part, however, is shaped by national 
traditions and problems, by social doctrines, and by philosophical conceptions; 
and here the diversity is much greater than is allowed for by the simple East- 
West schema. 
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This feature was recognized, in different ways, in most of the other con- 
tributions. Professor Fedoseev, however, reverted to the distinction between 
Soviet and Western sociology. He argued that whereas the emphasis in Soviet 
sociology is upon the general laws of society and the broad picture of historical 
development, Western sociology is largely empirical and avoids theoretical 
problems. These observations re-opened the earlier controversy on sociological 
theory and Marxism. Professor Friedmann and others questioned the sharp 
distinction between theory and empirical research. Most of the recent empiri- 
cal studies in France, Germany and elsewhere have been conceived in terms 
of theoretical problems, and many of them have been designed to test limited 
hypotheses. Professor Aron insisted that the real division was not between 
Western empiricism and Soviet concern with theory, but between two different 


conceptions of theory. There are many sociological theories (e.g., those of 


Durkheim, Max Weber, and more recently Talcott Parsons) and ‘many 
theoretical controversies in the Western countries, but sociologists have become 


sceptical about all-embracing theories. He doubted whether the laws of 


historical development could be known with the certainty which Soviet 
sociologists claimed or whether the future course of social development could 
be so accurately predicted. This distinction was further discussed by several 
participants, and the attempts of Western sociologists to construct limited 
theories were contrasted with the ambitious claims of Soviet sociologists to 
possess a complete and definitive science of social development. Academician 
Ostrovitianov, however, argued that in every science there are different levels 
of generalization, and that at the highest level sociologists should attempt to 
formulate general laws of development. This was what Soviet sociologists 
were engaged upon, while Western sociologists neglected the problem. Pro- 
fessor Lukié suggested that even if Marxist general theory were accepted there 
was still a need to work out propositions of lower generality, or ‘middle range 
theories’, which would be more directly related to facts. Professor Aron agreed 
about the different levels of generalization, but he observed that all the 
theoretical problems raised by Soviet sociologists are widely discussed in the 
Western countries. The essential point was to find a level at which interesting 
and significant phenomena could be analysed in a fairly rigorous way. As an 
example of analysis at such a level he mentioned the Western contributions 
to a theory of industrial societies and of the processes of industrialization. 
But there remained a great difference between such a theory, which referred 
to one type of social system, and all-embracing theories such as Marxism which 
purported to explain the whole of human history. 

This discussion elicited some interesting points, but it had a fundamental 
ambiguity of which the participants were uneasily aware. Ostensibly we were 
discussing the nature of sociological theory, but it was clear that there had been 
no adequate preparation for any profound examination of intricate problems 
in the logic of sociology. In fact, the main point at issue was the truth of 
Marxism as a sociological theory, and since its truth, in every particular, was 
unquestioned by the Eastern participants, it was difficult to find any way of 
discussing it as a scientific theory. Had it been possible to avoid considering 
the truth or falsity of particular theories, and to concentrate attention upon 
the problems of generalization in sociology, some of the Soviet criticisms of 
Western sociology might have been more readily accepted as worthy of debate. 
For it is true that some recent sociological work in the West has been under- 
taken in terms of very trivial hypotheses or problems, or has been purely 
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descriptive, though camouflaged with pretentious jargon. Many Western 
sociologists have themselves criticized this kind of work, and have been 
concerned to re-establish the classical sociological method of large-scale com- 
parisons between societies, using the more rigorous techniques of the present 
day, in order to arrive at significant generalizations. Professor Aron illustrated 
this approach when he referred to the recent contributions to a theory of 
industrial societies. 

At the same time, such a discussion would perhaps have helped the Western 
participants to gain a more sympathetic understanding of the particular value 
which Marxism may have in establishing a broad framework for sociological 
research in a society such as the USSR which set out to achieve (and has 
achieved) rapid industrialization from an initial condition of extreme poverty, 
technological backwardness and illiteracy. Similarly, the Eastern participants 
might have understood more clearly that, in societies with high levels of 
living and education, there are many problems for social research which only 
appear unimportant if the overriding need is to raise the level of national 
production. 

Since the actual discussions took the course I have described earlier, these 
questions received little attention. The principal gain from this part of the 
meeting was an exchange of factual information concerning the organization 
of teaching and research. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


Very little time was available for discussing the working paper on the research 
project which had been prepared by Professor Friedmann and Mr. Morin 
and circulated to the participants. The paper suggested that the content 
analysis of films should be focused upon the portrayal of heroes and the 
representation of ‘success in life’ in the films of different countries, as indicating 
general social values. In the discussion it was observed that the audience 
reaction to such representations ought also to be studied, but the participants 
agreed that such studies, which are difficult and costly, should be considered 
only at a later stage. The general proposals were accepted, and it was left to 
the authors of the working paper to prepare, in collaboration with the 
secretariat of the International Sociological Association, a more detailed 
research scheme. One point of particular interest is that the participants 
agreed that an exchange of research workers between the countries concerned 
would be valuable in increasing the comparability of the results and in pro- 
moting close international collaboration. The research workers should, it 
was felt, form a genuine scientific community, and should not merely work 
out a co-operative scheme of research and then pursue their studies in complete 
independence. Since the conference was held, steps have been taken towards 
constituting research teams in some twelve countries, and a small working 
group met in September 1959 to make the final arrangements for research. 
This, then, was a positive achievement of the conference. All the participants 
welcomed the idea of a co-operative research study, and for the most part they 
have gone ahead enthusiastically with the preparations in their own countries. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In attempting to assess the results of the conference it is necessary to consider, 
first, the achievements of that particular meeting, and second, its implications 
for the future. The conference had to face a number of initial difficulties. One 
was the fact that sociology had only recently been accepted as a distinct 
discipline in the USSR and in some of the other countries represented. In the 
earlier stages of the meeting, especially in the comparison of teaching and 
research in the various countries, this factor may have received too little 
attention. By the end of the conference, however, I think the Western parti- 
cipants had realized that significant changes were taking place in the teaching 
arrangements in the Eastern countries, and also that much sociological 
research was being conducted in some of these countries, although not always 
under the title of sociology. For their part, the Eastern participants probably 
gained a clearer and more comprehensive view of the extent of sociological 
research in the West and of modern methods of research. 

A second difficulty arose from the ideological controversies which surround 
sociology in every country, and which are most strident and intrusive where 
Marxist sociology is concerned. In a sense the conference could not have been 
expected to avoid ideological conflicts, since it was in fact conceived in ideo- 
logical terms as one of a series of meetings between social scientists from 
Eastern and Western countries, to examine different aspects of the present 
major division in world politics. Many of the participants had probably hoped, 
nonetheless, that ideological disputes would have a less prominent place in the 
discussions, or at least that a clearer distinction would be made, and accepted, 
between sociological theory and historical or political interpretations of social 
phenomena. Neither of these things happened, but it says much for the good- 
will and good sense of the participants that we did succeed in returning 
frequently from the ideological summit to the lowlands of sociological fact, 
and that some useful exchanges took place on the scientific level. 

Does the real, if limited, success of the conference provide an argument for 
continuing such meetings regularly in the future? This seems to me doubtful, 
for a number of reasons. The conference had a particular value as one of the 
first occasions in which Eastern and Western sociologists could meet and discuss 
at length their different conception and methods. Since then, the development 
of sociology in the Eastern countries, and the participation of Eastern scholars 
in the ordinary life of the international scientific community through their 
relations with the International Sociological Association, have diminished 
the need for any specially contrived meetings. Such meetings might, in fact, 
create more confusion than enlightenment. In so far as they are conceived as 
meetings between East and West, they accentuate one ideological division 
in the world, and make it more difficult to see in proper perspective the 
diversity of sociological doctrines and the approaches towards a universal 
science. Moreover, they may impose a choice of themes for discussion which 
is somewhat arbitrary and unrelated to the genuine problems emerging from 
scientific controversy. Since the conference was successful in re-establishing 
ordinary scientific intercourse, it may be well now to let scientific exchanges 
develop through the many channels already available: contacts between 
university departments, co-operation in the activities of Unesco and the 
International Sociological Association (including research co-operation), and 
the exchange of publications. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIALIST LEGALITY 


STANISLAW EHRLICH 


My original intention had been to give a full account of the discussion at the 
Warsaw symposium and draw various conclusions, but I was unable to keep 
to it: so many different problems were taken up and so many points of detail 
discussed that I had to opt for another solution,! especially as the Warsaw 
meeting on socialist legality was a sequel to the Chicago discussions (in 1957) 
on the rule of law in Oriental countries, and the two symposia dealt with 
complementary aspects of the same problem. 

I have therefore had to single out a few basic questions on which the parti- 
cipants focused their attention. Some degree of subjectivity may, of course, 
have entered into my choice of problems, and my comments are possibly open 
to criticism on that score. However that may be, the method adopted makes 
it easier to bring out similarities and differences in the attitudes taken by 
Western and socialist legal authorities respectively. 

Some of the participants in the symposium (Professor Hamson? and 
Dr. Ancel) were sceptical about the usefulness of discussing such broad 
problems as those bound up with the concept of legality. Professor Rozmaryn, 
to my mind, convincingly countered this objection. The comparative method, 
he argued, cannot be limited in the legal sciences to an exchange of information 
but must aim at developing a system of concepts whose usefulness to everyone 
applying the method is beyond dispute.* I would add, for my part, that the 
sceptical approach implies a failure to appreciate the influence which concepts 
themselves have on men’s attitudes and even on their behaviour. Concepts, 
then, are instruments in their own right, with effects differing from those of 
institutions. It is clear, from the discussions as a whole, that the inclusion of 
general problems in the agenda not only did not stop specific questions from 
being tackled, but saved us from getting lost in a mass of technical detail. 

The first question was that of the suitability of the distinction between the 
concept of legal order and that of legality. The necessity and usefulness of 
adopting this distinction as a starting point were recognized by Western and 
socialist jurists alike and Professor E. V. Rostow (United States of America) 
clearly expressed this view in his oral comments on the written reports:* 


. Eleven papers by the following persons were submitted to the symposium: Messrs. Chikvadze (USSR); 
Jaroszynski, Ehrlich (Poland); Lukic, Stiepanovic (Yugoslavia); Boguszak (Czechoslovakia); Kréger (German 
Democratic Republic); Byrov, Stalev (Bulgaria); Vintu (Rumania); and Szabo (Hungary). One hundred and 
ten professors and research workers from 20 countries took part in the discussions. 

Professor Hamson had adopted the same view at the Chicago symposium. Cf. also his article: ‘La notion de 
légalité dans les pays occidentaux’ in the Revue de Droit Comparé, no. 1, January-March 1958, pp, 5-15. 

Cf. his communication in the Revue de Droit Comparé, no. 1, 1958, pp. 70-5. 

Nor did the other representatives of Western science question the distinction between legal order and the rule 
of law, a distinction stressed in a few ‘Eastern’ reports. See, for example, Messrs. Colliard (France) and Van 
Mehren (United States), though they both referred to a dual concept of the rule of law. 
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‘The first such general theme is the distinction between the rule of law, on the 
one hand, and the concept of legal order—the mere assertion of authority 
by virtue of superior force—which is a necessary attribute to any State however 
tyrannical.’ Legal order, conceived as a system of standards, the observance of 
which is a State-imposed duty, has, in fact, been the attribute of every State 
in every period of history. No State, whatever its social and economic structure, 
can dispense with this legal order, for the application of which the State organs 
are responsible. Its existence is a necessary condition for the birth of legality, 
but legality is surely something more than legal order. 

The crystallization of the concept of legality is inseparably linked with the 
struggle to limit arbitrary feudal authority, with the general struggle for 
equality before the law. It was only after the bourgeois revolutions in the 
Netherlands, England, America and France that the lasting achievement of 
our civilization—the equality before the law of every member of a given 
society—gained recognition. It provided a basis on which a system of human 
and civic rights could be constructed, together with political and legal institu- 
tions guaranteeing the observance of those rights. The idea of legality had 
already made slow progress before it achieved recognition as an inalienable 
conquest of civilized society. This alone indicates the historical nature of this 
concept, which not only summarizes an empirical situation but also provides 
a guiding line for the improvement of social discipline. 

Legality is thus indissolubly bound up with democracy, as was very 
convincingly brought out in the paper by Professor Chikvadze (Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics).! And since there are different forms of democracy 
resulting from differences in social and economic structures, there cannot 
be a single type of legality, although some of its underlying principles are 
common to all. But more on this question later. 

Meanwhile, the connexion between legality and democracy noted in the 
socialist jurists’ papers led the representatives of the Western countries to raise 
a first objection, which greatly stimulated the discussion: Is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat consistent with the rule of law?? A question as fundamental 
as this may be inspired by a number of very different reasons. 

It may derive from a mistaken conception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, taken a priori as a system of government contrary to democracy, 
i.e., an authoritarian system of government. 

The fact is, however, that ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ is a technical term 
in Marxist political sociology which it would be completely wrong to interpret 
as the antithesis of democracy. According to the Marxist theory of the State, 
every State is a dictatorship, an instrument serving the interests of a given 
social class. This does not prevent the State from being either authoritarian 
or democratic, depending on the historical conditions. 

If we accept this definition of class dictatorship, it will not surprise us to 
find that the dictatorship of the proletariat fully accords with the democratic 
spirit, just as when, in describing a Western parliamentary democracy as a 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, we do not call its democratic character into 
question. The only point is that we give the word ‘dictatorship’ a meaning 
other than that usually adopted in the Western countries. It relates, not to the 
dictatorship of a clique, group or individual applying a specific, undemocratic 


1. ‘Socialist legality in the USSR’. 
2. These objections were raised, in particular, by Professor Alf Ross (Denmark). 
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form of government, but to the fundamental system of social relationships 
which, in different periods of history, can serve various forms of political organ- 
ization, whether democratic or not. However, if the term ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ were to make it more difficult for us to understand each other, we 
might replace it by such synonyms as ‘socialist State’ or ‘people’s State’, 
which are just as widely accepted. 

For a certain period, it is true, there were violations of democracy and the 
rule of law in socialist States ; but to contend that this is characteristic of socialism 
or of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ would be absurd or would demonstrate 
a partisan attitude towards the capitalistic system. 

Happily, no such opinions were advanced in Warsaw. 

Another reason behind the assertion that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the rule of law are incompatible may be the understandable fears felt by 
some people that concentration of the economic system, coupled with central 
planning, may be a contributory factor in destroying the rights of the citizen. 
It cannot be disputed, indeed, that a planned economy means increased inter- 
vention by State bodies in all sectors of social life, and an inevitable extension 
of their discretionary powers, since many of the administrative decisions taken 
have to be legally based on very general principles rather than on particular 
considerations. 

The controversy about whether a planned economy is compatible with the 
rule of law is not new. It was sparked off in the Western countries by Hayek’s 
celebrated book, The Road to Serfdom, but it was also in the West that it was 
finally resolved. Barbara Wootton,! H. Finer,? and H. Laski® found weighty 
arguments against Hayek’s point of view. At the Chicago symposium, Pro- 
fessor H. W. Jones (United States) correctly pointed out that Hayek had 
identified the discretionary powers of State organs with arbitrary powers.’ 
The fact that the system of centralized planning involves certain dangers for 
legality does not mean that the latter cannot be upheld. 

What these adversaries of Hayek did not realize, however, was that 
in opposing him, they were defending not only planning—or rather the elements 
of planning in a Welfare State—but also socialist planning, and hence the 
thesis that there is no contradiction between planned economy and the rule 
of law. 

There is yet another ground on which the existence of the rule of law in a 
dictatorship of the proletariat may be challenged. Professor Milton Katz 
(United States), for instance, raised the question of the class-will, as expressed 
in law. That will being defined and expressed by the Communist Party, could 
it not be asserted that parliaments and people’s councils carry out the party’s 
decisions? And if that be the case, can they truly be regarded as legislative 
bodies enacting laws? 

Professor Katz here touched on a very important problem—that of law- 
making, the process of the creation of law in socialist States. I shall take only 
the example of Poland. The point at issue cannot be answered unless it is 
clearly understood how the party’s leading role in the State can be reconciled 
with the role of the Polish Diet, which, under the Constitution, is vested with 
supreme authority. 


1. Barbara Wootton, Freedom under planning, London, 1946. 

2. H. Finer, Road to reaction, Boston, 1946. 

3. H. Laski, The state in theory and practice, London, 1954. Cf. also Liberty in the modern state, London, 1948. 
4. ‘The rule of law and the welfare state.’ 
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If the party does not duplicate State organs—and Poland is a case in point— 
the constitutional powers of the Diet and the people’s councils cannot be 
diminished by the party. The party’s resolutions are merely intended as general 
guides for State action: they are neither laws nor do they commit anyone 
except party members. For party resolutions to acquire statutory effect, they 
must not only be developed and made more specific but also enlist the support 
of the deputies who are not party members and who will have to be convinced 
by discussion. 

The party’s recent resolutions concerning the new type of agricultural 
structure are a case in point. They were not only voted by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party but also discussed and voted by the supreme organ of 
the Popular Party. The proposed statutes for the agricultural circle as a 
territorial unit were published in all newspapers and widely discussed. The 
government, on the basis of these general resolutions, is preparing bills in 
order to carry them into effect. The Diet will certainly not be content with 
merely approving the bills as submitted, but will discuss and go over the 
wording of each article. A comparison of the text of bills proposed by the 
government and the final text published in the Official Gazette ‘is sufficient to 
show that such is our regular constitutional practice. 

In a normally functioning socialist State, neither the higher authorities of 
the party nor the party as a whole can or should formulate legal standards 
finally and exclusively. Other factors must come into play without which, as 
Marx and Engels have pointed out, the class-will cannot be raised to the 
dignity of law. 

The pattern for law-making described above is not, of course, peculiar to 
socialist States. Political parties, wherever they exist—and not only in socialist 
States—adopt resolutions which they then try to have embodied in law by 
the supreme representative body. There is a definite similarity with what 
happens in the process of starting from the election programmes of the British 
Labour and Conservative parties, or the resolutions adopted at their annual 
conferences, and ending with their embodiment in law; the differences lie in 
the Western party’s structure and the distinctive position of the parliamentary 
group within the party. It might be countered that even if there are similarities 
in the process of law-making, there is one essential difference that cannot be 
ignored: the party in power is checked by the party in opposition. Professor 
Katz asked, in that connexion, what remedy there could be, in socialist 
States, if those vested with supreme authority in the party made a mistake. 
Would the mistake be indefinitely repeated throughout the party and State 
hierarchy and necessarily become law? 

The thesis that the supreme authorities of the party alone decide what is or 
what is not the people’s will, and that a mistake made at this level cannot be 
rectified, is based on a misunderstanding. Mistakes can and should be corrected 
in the course of the law-making procedure as we have just seen, as well as by 
the force of public opinion. It is wrong and one-sided to imagine the party as a 
supreme governing body; it is in turn subject to control. The party system 
in Poland cannot, of course, be compared with the multi-party system in 
Western democracies. While the Popular Party, the Democratic Party and the 
‘Znak’ Catholic Club do not stand in relation to the Polish United Worker’s 
Party, in the position of rival political groups seeking power, neither are they 
groups of ‘yes-men’. The party is also subject to the control of public opinion, 
which has been playing a much more considerable role in recent years. 
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But there is yet another and perhaps more important way of correcting 
mistakes made ‘at the summit’. In the past few years, inner-party democracy 
has undergone a marked revival.! In Poland, the process has led to a change in 
leadership. In order to take due account of the exceptional position of the 
Communist Party in the structure of the socialist State, the formula concerning 
the indissoluble link between the rule of law and democracy seems to need 
amplification: there can be no legality or socialist democracy without inner- 
party democracy. 

The solution involved does not, as some Western representatives would 
suggest,” consist of ‘diffusing power’ but—as it has always done—of overcoming 
tendencies towards centralization and bureaucracy which are contrary to 
socialism. It cannot, in fact, boil down to a diffusion of power, but should 
ensure the maintenance of the position where decisions on key problems are 
taken at the political centre and are controlled, within the party, by its supreme 
representative body, and also by public opinion. The trend is not towards the 
diffusion of power, but towards entrusting local bodies with power to take 
decisions which do not need to be taken by the political centre. 

The argument, seemingly, is that the ‘diffusion of power’ concept is bound up 
with changes which would result in the ‘monolithic’ society being replaced by a 
‘pluralistic’ one, like those of the West, and that such a change would obviously 
favour the rule of law. 

From a certain standpoint—that of the fundamental purposes and 
orientation of social evolution—socialist society is indeed monolithic. On the 
other hand, the ways and means of achieving those purposes are necessarily 
subject to discussion; and group interests—which are bound to be in contra- 
diction with each other—cannot be given uniform consideration. Otherwise, 
what justification would there be for the importance attached by Marxist 
teaching to contradictions in socialist society? The trend is not from a monolithic 
to a pluralistic society. The events of recent years in socialist States have shown 
that it is possible, where bureaucratic deviations are overcome, to satisfy 
group interests which had, in many cases, been ignored hitherto. The rehabili- 
tation of those interests indicates that the fact that socialist society is a pluralistic 
one has been understood, and that the essential requirements for the revival 
of the rule of law have been met. But many Western observers still seem to 
identify the thesis regarding the class antagonisms to be overcome in a socialist 
society with the uniform treatment of group interests. 

Lastly, does the relinquishment of the principle of the separation of powers 
in the socialist State structure necessarily conflict with the rule of law? What 
is the actual nature of that structure compared with that of a bourgeois 
democracy? 

The conception developed in the course of the Russian revolutionary 
experiments provides the prototype for the structural changes in all socialist 
States regardless of the differences in their national institutions and operational 
practices. This basic conception may be reduced to the following three 
principles: 

1. Multiplicity of links between representative bodies and the masses. 
2. Supremacy of representative bodies over all other bodies. At the territorial 


1. Cf. Stanislaw Ehrlich, Praworzadnosc. Sejm (Legality. The Diet), Warsaw, 1956, p. 12 et seq. 
2, This problem was raised by Messrs. Brewster (United States) and Van Mehren (United States), leading to a 
controversy between Messrs. Rostow (United States) and Rozmaryn (Poland). 
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level, in a stable socialist régime, the principle involves the subordination 

of State employees to a representative body. As Professor Jaroszyriski 

rightly points out,! it is a method of political organization entirely opposed 
to the State machinery of bourgeois democracy, where State employees 
control representative bodies at the local level. 

3. Hierarchical interdependence of representative bodies forming a uniform 
whole clearly distinct from other hierarchical systems, such as administrative 
or judicial bodies. The striking fact is the development of local represen- 
tative bodies which, in accordance with revolutionary conceptions, have 
been transformed into organs of higher authority than administrative 
organs. In the history of political systems, the role of local representative 
bodies has been to act as auxiliaries of the local representatives of the central 
authority, but today this role has become incomparably more important. 

A new line of development has thus been clearly charted. 

While the representatives of Western doctrine made no attempt to advance a 

general thesis to the effect that relinquishment of the principle of the separation 

of powers and the adoption of a different type of political system were impossible 
to reconcile with the rule of law, a more special type of objection was raised: 
would not such a system jeopardize the independence of the courts? But the 
really independent judge is guided only by the law; and since laws are voted 
by a supreme representative body, the place given to this institution at the 
summit of the hierarchy is bound to strengthen judicial independence. The 
threat to a judge’s independence comes from administrative interference. 

The characteristic feature of the past few years, however, has been a drive 

to apply systematically the basic principle of socialist judicial organization: 

the separation of judicial administration from public administration. 

My own point of view is rather radical as far as the institutional guarantees 
of this basic principle are concerned. I consider that the Ministry of Justice 
should be abolished as an ‘institution’ and the courts—like the Attorney- 
General—made subject to the Council of State, a body dependent on the Diet. 
However, this is only an isolated opinion. 

The question of judicial independence has another aspect, that of the 
participation of judges in political life and of the attitude of the Communist 
Party towards their independence, In the Western democracies, the inde- 
pendence of judges is bound up with their political impartiality, and some 
laws even forbid them to take part in public life (to belong to political parties 
or trade unions, participate in political action, etc.). But in Poland and other 
socialist States the independence of the courts is understood in a different light. 

Judges in socialist States cannot be dominated by a corporate spirit which 
would make it more difficult for them to understand State policy, whose 
guiding lines are determined by the workers’ party. The presence in court of 
people’s assessors enables the judges to compare their own professional point 
of view with that of society, as represented by the assessors. An understanding 
of political directives cannot but be useful to the interpretation of law and the 
application of justice. 

A judge who holds aloof from political questions or is guided merely by 
his personal understanding of political aims would be unable to fulfil his 
tasks. It is generally recognized in socialist States that the political activity 
of judges is no threat to their independence. A socialist judge acts independ- 


1. ‘Popular elements in the concept of socialist legality.’ 
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ently when he rules in a specific case. Since he assumes moral responsibility 
for his judgement, and is professionally qualified, neither administrative 
bodies nor the party can impose their point of view on him. 

The party’s guiding role in the socialist legal system is not contrary to the 
independence of the courts. The workers’ party influences judicial adminis- 
tration by pointing out the way to be followed in legislative activity, by 
giving political training to magistrates as a body, and by making a general 
appraisal of jurisprudence. But any interference in specific cases would be 
trespassing on the independence of the judges and on fundamental civic 
rights. 

This brought us to the question of guarantees of legality. On this score, 
the points of contention were far fewer. The Western representatives mainly 
sought information, and showed keen interest on the subject of social control,! 
to which major importance is attributed in socialist States. 

Characteristically, none of the Western representatives maintained that 
lack of judicial control over the legality of administrative acts would be proof 
of lack of legality. The institution of judicial control does not, in fact, arouse 
any objection in principle in socialist States where it actually exists and plays 
a rather extensive role. In the Soviet Union, for instance, certain categories of 
administrative acts have been rendered subject to the control of the ordinary 
law courts; Yugoslavia has an administrative jurisdiction, and Poland has a 
special administrative jurisdiction in the form of social insurance courts. 
Marxist legal science does not consider administrative jurisdiction as neces- 
sarily being an institution characteristic of the bourgeois State and as unsuited 
to the protection of the personal rights of citizens in a socialist State. Legal 
circles in Poland, for example, are in favour of extending administrative 
jurisdiction. 

The question is not yet quite ripe in our country, however, and it would 
be necessary beforehand to draw conclusions from the practical working of 
the new law on administrative procedure. It is due to come into force this 
year, following the public discussion of the final text of the bill. It is considered, 
also, that any extension of administrative jurisdiction should be preceded by 
the training of State administrative officials. But while administrative juris- 
diction makes for better administrative organization, the reform of control 
arrangements cannot be expected to bring about an automatic improvement 
in the action of the administrative bodies. 

The effectiveness of certain institutions designed to guarantee the rule of 
law was contested. ‘It might be asked’, wrote Professor Carbonnier in his 
report on the Warsaw symposium, ‘whether the preference thus shown for 
voluntary recourse in disputes is not a sign of archaism rather than socialism. 
There is something Oriental, reminiscent of Harun ar Rashid, in the technique 
of complaints and claims. But what is perhaps socialist is the care taken to 
ensure that the administration is not allowed to isolate itself from the admin- 
istered,”* 

Professor Carbonnier’s ironical remarks would be fully justified if the 
procedure of complaints and claims were the only, or principal, means of 
defending personal rights. But it is only one means in the whole system of 


1. Interesting information was supplied by Messrs. Jaroszynski (Poland), Jicinsky (Czechoslovakia), Nedbailo 
(USSR), Romashkin (USSR), Rozmaryn (Poland) and Zawadzki (Poland). 

2. ‘Le colloque sur le concept de la légalité dans les pays socialistes’, Revue de Droit Comparé, no. 1, January-March 

1959, P. 79. 
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guarantees. There is also another side to the question. Because of the unofficial 
character of the complaints and claims, many of them reach the press and 
radio, which generally discuss any infringement of the rights of citizens and 
intervene with the appropriate State bodies. Harun ar Rashid, after all, was 
not under the pressure of public opinion. The view taken by Western sociolo- 
gists who have examined this problem in Poland is that the many letters to 
the press and radio are valuable documents for sociological study (they 
have, in fact, been used for that purpose in Poland).! Indeed, the central 
State bodies have, for several years, been making use of this correspondence 
in reaching decisions on various points. 


One other question needs to be dwelt on. There was some talk in favour of 

a synthesis of the rule of law in East and West.” The idea of such a synthesis 

seems as unrealistic as would be that of a synthesis of capitalism and socialism. 
Bourgeois and socialist concepts of legality have many points in common, 

especially where the rights of man and the protection of personal rights are 

concerned, which is why it was possible to collaborate harmoniously at the 

United Nations on the Declaration and Charter of Human Rights. Again, 

some of the guarantees of the rule of law have a similar institutional form in 

the two social and economic structures. But the essential differences must 

not be forgotten. They arise from: 

1. The difference in economic and social structures, determining the differences 
in the class character of law. 

2. The difference in the legal systems at the service of those structures, and 
especially the difference in the conception of civic rights. 

3. The difference in the systems of guarantees. 

We can hope for a better understanding of the institutions of the two systems, 


an honest interpretation of the knowledge gained, the interpenetration of 


particular ideas subserving the rule of law and the creation of analogous 
institutions guaranteeing legality, but that is all: illusions have no part in 
science. 

The Warsaw symposium was an unprecedented event. For the first time, 
Western and Eastern scientists discussed the problem of socialist legality, 
and a common language was found despite differences in method, scientific 


training and political approach: the language of objective discussion—of 


science, in other words. It was good to find that the discussions held under 
Unesco’s auspices on so politically delicate a theme did not degenerate into 
a barren dispute between apologists of different systems. The experiment 
was an encouraging one. 


1. Cf. Sondage, no. 1, 1950, Etudes polonaises de sociologie et d’opinion publique. 





2. This possibility was mooted by—among others—Professor Hazard (United States), who had already made the 


suggestion at the International Congress of Comparative Law in Brussels (August 1958). 
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THE SUBJECTS CHOSEN FOR DEBATE 


The Bursa meeting of economists scored its greatest success before it opened: 
the preparatory committee, and in particular the rapporteurs, Professor 
Diatchenko (USSR Academy of Sciences) and Professor Robinson (Cam- 
bridge University), selected a general theme and specific subjects which 
were, first, both fundamental to economic theory and yet loaded with impli- 
cations for current economic policy and, secondly, applicable to both market 
and planned economies. 

The common theme was formulated as ‘the level and structure of national 
production and their determining features’ or, as it was put more briefly 
by Professor Haberler (Harvard University) at the preparatory committee, 
‘what makes an economy tick’. A supplementary theme, ‘economic relations 
between nations with different economic and social systems’, found less 
success at the meeting than it had among the jurists whose earlier discussion, 
described elsewhere in this issue, it was intended to parallel; it occupied, 
however, only one-fifth of the discussion time, and is not treated in the present 
article. The introductory papers to this supplementary debate, by Professor 
Cairncross (Glasgow University) and Professor Kaigl (Czechoslovak Institute 
of Economics), had concentrated respectively on the implications of the variant 
technical organization of foreign trade and an empirical study of trade between 
socialist partners, which posed, rather than answered, the question of deter- 
mining its rationality. Theories for this determination in non-market econo- 
mies (whose domestic price structure may differ from the patterns both of 
world-market prices and of domestic costs) were not proffered by the Eastern 
European participants,’ despite the prompting of some exponents of the 
Ricardian theory of comparative costs. 

The main theme, treated in three stages, evolved from pure theory to 
practical application by opening with the identification of productive 
resources, continuing to the use of those resources for consumption or invest- 
ment, and concluding with the harmonization of their supply with demand 
and the function of prices therein. 


1. The author is a member of the secretariat of the United Nations, The views expressed in this article are, however, 
personal and should not be interpreted as being those of the Organization. 

2. A survey and appraisal of such eastern European theories is made in the Economic Bulletin for Europe, 
vol. II, no. 1, pp. 67-72. 
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THE FACTORS DETERMINING THE LEVEL OF OUTPUT 


There was general agreement on the definition of the various factors of produc- 
tion (‘productive forces’ in Marxist usage), and debate centred on Marx’s 
insistence that ‘productive relations’ (of property ownership) were also a 
determinant of output levels and growth. 

Professor Robinson! listed as ‘the factors that determine, at any moment 
of time, the level of production of any country, whether it is capitalist or 


socialist, . . . the resultant of the employment of (a) the skill and energy of 


the workers of that country, directed by (b) the technical and administrative 
skill of its industrial managers, upon (c) the natural resources with which 
the country is endowed, aided by (d) the capital equipment that the country 
has succeeded during its history in accumulating’. The rate of growth is 
determined by ‘the proportion of its annually available resources that a 
country is prepared to devote to the various factors making for growth. . . that 
is, to increasing the personal efficiency of workers; to increasing the efficiency 
of management and the scientific and technical knowledge at the disposal 
of industry; to improving the availability of natural resources; to making 
additions to the stock of capital. . . . Growth tends to be greatest when an 
economy is working at full stretch, and to be reduced when an economy 
is working below its full capacity. The incentives to expand capital equipment 
are greatest when demand is running ahead of supply. And, similarly, the 
incentives to improve organization are greatest when there is a shortage 
of labour or equipment’. The proportionate utilization of the factors should 
neither be far below (as during pre-war slumps), nor too close to, the maximum 
(when ‘an economy is attempting more than can be carried out, and suffering 
inflation and balance-of-payments difficulties in the process’). 

Professor Diatchenko barely acknowledged the significance of factor 
endowments—though his Marxian colleagues made more of them at a later 
point in the debate—and began by postulating ‘planning to attain a correct 
structure of production’ as ‘one of the conditions for growth’ and indeed, in 
a socialist society ‘the most important contributor to growth’. He, Professor 
Minc (Polish Institute of Economics) and Professor Efimov (USSR State 
Planning Commission) initially sought an empirical proof: the two first- 
named by citing the currently more rapid rates of industrial growth in planned 
than in market economies (13 per cent as against 54 per cent per annum 
during 1950-55), the other by commenting that, while factor endowments in 
the USA were as large in early 1958 as in 1957, growth rates had, with the 
recession, been negative. These empirical arguments provided the only 
real subject of controversy at the meeting. Professor Robinson, who had cited 
rates of growth of gross national product for the developed market economies 
(and also India) clustering in the present decade around 4 per cent per 
annum, or double the long-term figure previously experienced, believed that 
Soviet industrial statistics were biased upwards. Professor El Naggar (Cairo 
University) added that the industrial growth rate of the USSR was not 
much better than that of many market economies and that it had not been 
matched by commensurate agricultural or service development. Professor 


1. Since the present article purports to be a survey of the discussions and not a consecutive report, no distinction 
is necessarily made between the written contributions and the verbal debate and between the occasions”of 
some of the remarks. 
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Gardner (Columbia University) attributed the rapidity of Soviet growth, 
so far as structural differences were concerned, to the use of forced labour. 
The statistical contention went unexamined, but the other, as a Soviet partici- 
pant later put it) was answered by ‘the western economists . . . [who] 
explained to him that slave labour is the most unproductive form of labour . . . 
States whose economies were based on slave labour went into extinction 
precisely because they were not able to compete with new and better modes 
of production developing in other countries’. 

The main objection to the empirical argument was, however, that the high 
rates of growth shown by the planried economies were attributable to a manner 
of combining productive factors which could take place irrespective of pro- 
ductive (ownership) relations. Both Professor Gardner and Professor Mossé 
(Grenoble University) believed that the ‘youth’ of these developing economies 
enabled under-utilized factor endowments to be rapidly drawn upon (the 
latter cited the near-quadrupling of Moroccan industrial output in 1937-55),” 
but according to Professors Robinson and Cairncross the situation could be 
attributed to a factor of longer-term validity, namely, the rate of investment. 
The latter drew attention to the long-run predominance of producers’ over 
consumers’ goods in the Soviet industrial product-mix, which automatically 
led to a high rate of accumulation. 

It was generally agreed on this first, empirical score that higher rates of 
accumulation could be implemented in a planned than in a market economy, 
although—to anticipate a further subject of discussion—‘the objective of 
economic activity is not wholly and exclusively the most rapid accumulation 
of capital’. If their members so wished, Professor Rueff (Institut de France) 
added, other economic systems could in principle divert as much of their 
resources from consumption as could a planned economy. 

A second field of debate was opened by Professor Diatchenko’s contention 
that socialist productive relations were per se a factor in growth because they 
alone permitted the introduction of planning. Planning brought regular 
growth (he had prepared a striking table of the fluctuations in the industrial 
output of the USA set against the steady annual increments of the USSR), 
the full use and optimum unit-concentration of productive capacity, and the 
assurance of technically-correct proportions between outputs of different 
products. ‘The particular characteristic of a planned economy consists in its 
unity. The national economic plan is not a simple summary of the plans of 
individual enterprises, branches or regions, but a unified plan in which all 
constituent parts are subordinated to macro-economic tasks and proportions.’ 
The inter-sector and inter-regional plans were co-ordinated in national 
balances whose interrelations were geared upon dynamic technological 
coefficients, and whose final outputs were settled by firm commitments to 
consumption, thereby avoiding the waste of unsold production which could 
arise from wrong guesswork. Such planning could not take place in a market 
economy: even where techniques such as ‘input-output’ models were intro- 
duced, future demand was uncertain; not all economic links—but merely 
transaction links—could be covered; and, in short, they were little more than 
intelligent extrapolations. He recalled that a form of the input-output tech- 


1. V. Aboltin (Institute of World Economics, Moscow), Culture and life (Moscow), no. 6, 1959. 

. It would have been a fair comment that in the same period, at a higher per capita level and despite a severely 
destructive war, Soviet industrial output, on the official index, nearly quintupled. 

- Professor Robinson. Similar points were made by Professor E] Naggar and Professor Gardner. 
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nique had first been introduced in the Soviet Union ‘already in the initial 
period of working out the “control figures” of the national economy [i.e., in 
the late ’twenties]. It is significant that at that time some economists in the 
Soviet Union endeavoured to treat this method as a way of revealing sponta- 
neously-forming trends, so as to embody them in the plan itself. The Soviet 
public repudiated these attempts’. 

Professor Robinson and Professor Mossé (in the debate) and Professor 
Efimov (in a previous publication’) considered that this condemnation of 
input-output techniques as applied in market economies may well have been 
too sweeping, while others felt that planning techniques were not inseparable 
from socialist productive relations. Mr. Furtado (Brazil) saw underdeveloped 
countries embracing the one without the other, and Professor El] Naggar drew 
a distinction between such ‘plan engineering’ and politico-economic planning 
to ensure high rates of accumulation. On the other hand, Professor Friss 
(Hungarian Institute of Economics) contended that capitalist productive 
relations by their nature precluded any influencing of the future: input- 
output planning thereby became no more than an ancillary instrument of 
extrapolation; he contrasted the qualitative influence which socialist ‘produc- 
tive relations’, through planning, could exercise over output with the quanti- 
tative constraints placed on output by ‘productive forces’. Professor Rachmut 
(Rumanian Institute of Economic Research) introduced a further argument 
that, in a capitalist firm, output was limited by establishment of output 
equilibrium at the equation of marginal cost with price (in pursuit of maximum 
profits as the productive relations required); in a socialist economy output 
was Carried to the limit where average cost equalled price. This was countered 
by Professor Mossé, who pointed out that the equation of marginal cost 
with price assured the optimum use of resources. This by-way could have 
been further explored, for the Marxian opposition to the use of marginal 
analysis has never satisfactorily been defended.* 

A final group of arguments took up the question of the influence of productive 
relations upon the efficient use of resources, arising out of Professor Diatchenko’s 
proposition that waste, caused by erroneous estimation of future demand, was 
inevitable in a market economy. In socialist practice, he subsequently reflected, 
consumption could not be planned as accurately as output, even though a plan 
set out to ensure the disposal of all production. In capitalist practice, Professor 
Robinson believed, waste due to the misdirection of resources might amount 
to 5 per cent of gross national product, but could hardly be much more, while 
it was not proven that the optimum size of productive units was more readily 
reached under either system. Professor Sik (Czechoslovak Institute of Eco- 
nomics) argued that the co-ordination made possible by planning in itself 
ensured a higher efficiency of resource-use—notably, by improving technology 
through joint research and the qualifications of manpower through the 
planning of educational output. This part of the debate demonstrated the need 


. In his book, Perestroika upravleniya promyshlennostyu 1 stroitelstvom v SSSR (The reform of industrial and 
building management in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, p. 108, he had greatly regretted the divorce, brought 
about by this ‘repudiation’ of ‘chess-board balances’, between balances in physical quantities and the national 
accounts, which ‘told extremely negatively on the whole practice of planning work’. The system defended by 
many other Soviet economists is, in fact, now being generally introduced in the Eastern European planned 
economies as well as in the Soviet Union. 

. Because of this opposition one of the most respected Soviet statisticians, A. Boyarsky, Matematika dlya ekono- 
mistov (Mathematics for economists), Moscow, 1957, treats the uses of differential calculus without mention of 
marginal analysis. 
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for comparative studies of resource-use in typical market and planned eco- 
nomies: many of the contentions made during these arguments (and also on 
the score of comparative growth, though some work has already appeared 
on this subject)! could not be verified at the present stage of research. 

The debate as a whole revealed far more common ground than the pre- 
liminary papers (of Professor Diatchenko and Professor Robinson) or, indeed, 
the textbooks of both schools. Their common roots in Ricardo led both groups 
to identify the same productive factors, and both interpreted Marx’s ‘productive 
relations’ as a set of institutional structures which may permit, facilitate or 
hinder certain combinations or uses of those factors. The emphasis laid in 
non-Marxian economic-development theories upon governmental and social 
structures as growth-inhibiting or growth-stimulating? shows how far Marx’s 
postulate has been tacitly adopted. 


THE EFFECT OF INVESTMENT UPON PRODUCTION 


Professor Robinson had ended his paper for the first discussion with the 
following remarks: ‘The ultimate purpose of production is consumption. The 
immediate rational objective is to achieve the best possible balance between the 
advantages of greater accumulation, permitting greater consumption in the 
future, and the advantages of less accumulation, permitting greater consump- 
tion in the present. The central problem is how resources can best be divided 
between benefits to present consumers and benefits to future consumers. . . . 
It may be (and has been) argued that the rate of interest measures the pre- 
ference of the individual for consumption in the present rather than in the 
future. .. . That argument no longer finds universal support. . . . In a large 
majority of [capitalist] countries, the rate of capital accumulation is an element 
of economic policy determined authoritatively by the government. . . . The 
chief significance of the rate of interest lies, however, in establishing a rational 
order of priority between conflicting possible claimants for . . . resources for 
capital investment. . . . That the rate of interest shall afford the right test of 
priority requires, however, the satisfaction of two conditions: firstly, that [it] 
shall be fixed at the level at which the global cost [of investment] . . . is equal 
to the estimated global value of voluntary and state-enforced savings when the 
economy is fully employed but not overloaded; secondly, that the prices at 
which, in making the calculations of profitability, the goods are to be sold 
reflect not only the true scarcities of the goods . . . but also the expressed 
preferences of individuals to acquire them.’ 

Professor Lindahl (Uppsala University), after an appraisal of the same 
import, concentrated upon the factors influencing voluntary investment and 
savings—in his words ‘intended investment and intended savings’—assuming 
‘that the country in question has such a fortunate economic policy that both 


. To name only one from each of the four countries where nearly all such work has been done: A. Alekseev (ed.) 
Ekonomicheskoe soreunovanie mezhdu SSSR i SShA (Economic competition between the USSR and the USA), 
Moscow, 1959; M.jAllais, Revue des travaux de l’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, le* semestre, Paris, 
1956; F. Seton, Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, February and November 1958; and 
United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet economic growth: a comparison with the United 
States, Washington, D.C., 1957. 

. Here again the literature is far too extensive for more than a sample to be cited, e.g., N. Buchanan and H. Ellis, 
Approaches to economic development, New York, 1955; W. Lewis, The theory of economic growth, London, 1956; 
S. Kuznets, W. Moore and J. Spengler (eds.), Economic growth: Brazil, India, Japan, Duke University, 1955; 
or various articles in the International Social Science Bulletin, nos. 2 and 3, 1954. 
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a high employment and a stable price level can be maintained’. He could 
formulate no theory of private saving, but observed in the classical manner 
that ‘the saved quotient of the income increases with its size; . . . propertied 
persons who already possess funds are less anxious to save than persons on the 
same income levels without sufficient capital resources; . . . thrift . . . is less 
pronounced in times of slow economic expansion than in times of increasing 
investment opportunities; [and] saving activity is on the whole discouraged 
by generally low, and stimulated by relatively high, rates of interest’. For 
private firms an expansion of investment is profitable ‘as long as the marginal 
rate of return is higher than the rate of interest that has to be paid for the 
additional capital’, with the proviso ‘that the rate of interest used in the profit 
calculation . . . is lower than the market rate for depreciation allowances and, 
up to a point, also for undistributed profits. On the other hand, the rate of 
interest used in these calculations is, after a certain point, higher than the 
market rate for business savings . . . and even more for funds raised by issues of 
corporate shares’. While this explains businesses’ disregard of small changes 
in the interest rate in their investment decisions, ‘a rise in the market rate of 
interest usually is accompanied by a tightening of the capital market and 
therefore also restricts the availability of credit’. He was not alone in expressing 
the view that no theory of government expenditure! exists other than that 
public enterprises should be treated as business, but he believed that a calculus 
might be possible for the investment portion of social outlays*, and that the 
caution recommendable for the public purse is not applicable to under- 
developed countries where ‘change can hardly be effected solely by the efforts 
of private entrepreneurs in search of profitable investment for their capital’. 

It was perhaps surprising that so classical an exposé roused no more than 
one criticism from the Marxian economists. Professor Lipiriski (Polish Institute 
of Economics) contended that it was impossible for the individual entre- 
preneurs’ expectations of capital returns to be consistent either among them- 
selves (no rate of interest could co-ordinate future supply with future demand) 
or with the objectives of Welfare States. Only central planning could 
approximate such equilibrium. He was, moreover, less sanguine than Professor 
Lindahl as to the practical operation of an interest rate in contemporary 
market economies where self-finance was immense and credit-worthiness a 
function more of the firm’s size than of its expectations. Professor Lindahl in 
fact accepted as true these constraints to interest rates, but contended that a 
collection of small planners, some of whose expectations were likely to be right 
and some wrong, was preferable to the risk that an aggregated central choice 
might prove wrong. 

Although Professor Lindahl, in his original statement, had asked how far 
interest-rate technique could be applied to such central choices in socialist 
economies, Professor Dobrev (Bulgarian Institute of Economics) ignored the 
concept of capital charges and formulated a theory on what might be described 
as ‘macro-proportionate ’ lines. He isolated four factors relating capital forma- 
tion to the rate of growth. First, he elevated to a ‘law’ a requirement that the 
annual percentage increment of the producer-goods sector (i.e., in the long 


. ‘Government is the most troublesome [of the forms of expenditure] because we have no theory of government 
expenditure. In its absence we may [treat] it as an exogeneous factor, merge it with consumer expenditure (or 
with investment for that matter), or assume it away altogether.’ (E. Domar, Essays in the theory of economic 
growth, New York, 1957, p. 20.) 

2. For example, in education or scientific research. 
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run, the capital-goods sector) should exceed that of consumer goods.1 Secondly, 
he postulated a high rate of accumulation; this followed (as the present writer 
pointed out) from the first ‘law’ in the closed economy initially selected for 
illustration, but Professor Dobrev was wrong in contending that the first was 
necessary for the second rule in an open economy. Thirdly, capital formation 
should always utilize modern technology and be concentrated in technically- 
optimal units. Fourthly, capital utilization should be maximized (as was 
assured by planning in a socialist order). The attainment of the accumulation 
rates desired under these postulates was made possible under socialism by the 
elimination of capitalistic exploitation which increased the global propensity 
to save but ‘did not decrease the standard of living’. In discussing institutional 
methods of ensuring the adequacy of voluntary or unintended saving and the 
crucial power of choice between accumulation and consumption vested in a 
socialist State, this exposition recalled part of the debate on productive relations. 
In reply to a question by Professor Mossé, Professor Dobrev stated frankly 
that the share of accumulation should be decided on the basis of the amount 
of the expected national product that could acceptedly be released from 
consumption. His paper had shown for Bulgaria in recent years very high rates 
of accumulation followed by smaller rates (26.8 and 28.1 per cent of gross 
[material] product in 1952 and 1953, but 18.9 per cent in 1954 and 16.5 per cent 
in 1955), but he interpreted this change rather as the result of ‘an objective 
necessity . . . to eliminate Bulgaria’s backwardness’, and agreed with a remark 
by Professor Cairncross that in the creation of new industries the capital/ 
output ratio was high. 

Professor Dobrev elaborated his first two rules into a further postulate that 
investments should be distributed according to a priority scale, ranking 
industry first, agriculture second, and ‘non-productive’ or ‘social’ investment 
last. (The use of the scale was explicitly said to relate to long-term plan alloca- 
tions, but Eastern European practice shows it also to have been used to spread 
shortfalls or windfalls in capital formation.) ‘Industry is the dominant branch 
of the economy;’ wrote Professor Dobrev, ‘it plays the decisive role in the 
economic progress of every country, creates the material and technical base 
for the development of all branches of the economy. On the level of industrial 
development depends the progress of the entire economy.’ Such a priority 
scale, the present writer remarked, would in certain circumstances maximize 
the growth rate, but Professor Dobrev’s supporting contention that investment 
in agriculture was possible only if industry were expanding—as a source of 
supply of equipment and as a market for its goods—was true solely of a closed 
economy (the historical example of the United Kingdom might have been 
cited). Moreover, his presumption in favour of modern technology, where 
this was capital-intensive, took no account of factor proportions. Neither such 
techniques nor industrial concentration would be needed in the conditions of 
agrarian over-population which he was, in fact, describing. 

The main gap in this part of the discussion was the absence of any con- 
tribution reflecting the current debate in Eastern Europe on criteria for invest- 
ment choice from those participants who must have been actively concerned 
with this problem. A formal charge for capital (or rate of interest) has been held 


1. This is not essential for any positive rate of growth (as Professor Dobrev contended) but for movement from one 
rate of growth to a higher rate. For the argument on this, see Economic survey of Europe in 1955, Geneva, United 
Nations, 1956, ch. 7. 
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to be incompatible with Marx’s Labour Theory of Value, because ‘embodied’ 
(as opposed to ‘living’) labour has already been remunerated. To facilitate 
choice between investment variants, technicians—notably in planning the 
construction of transport and electricity projects—have for many years in the 
Soviet Union been employing as criteria various recoupment (‘pay-off’) periods 
(e.g., the number of years needed for the current-cost savings, flowing from 
the preference for one variant over another, to equal the extra capital cost 
involved by that choice). The seepage of such quasi-interest practice into 
Soviet economic theory was formally halted by an editorial in the journal of 
the Institute of Economics in early 1954,' and the problem was not one of 
those recommended by the director of the institute in 1955 for study.” It is 
a fair comment that Professor Diatchenko was director of the institute in that 
period, and that at Bursa he was unwilling to explain theories with which 
he disagreed. The debate had, however, been revived in 1956,? and at the 
time of the Bursa meeting was at its peak. A conference at the Institute of 
Economics had just been held? to discuss the draft third edition of the standard 
Soviet economics textbook, Politiceskaja ekonomija; the conference had adopted 
Academician Ostrovitianov’s proposal (in the draft) to extend the concept 
of contributors to production to include factors other than labour, because 
such senior Soviet economists as Academician Strumilin and Drs. Kronrod 
and Malyshev had been urging that prices include charges not only on capital 
but also on land (in the sense of scarce natural resources). The Marxian 
participants may also have had in mind the two Eastern European conferences 
scheduled to follow soon after the Bursa meeting: one® was to condone the use 
of recoupment periods but to reject capital charges, and the other® was to 
debate the use of interest rates by socialist banks. The Bursa meeting was the 
poorer for their reticence on these problems, but it is to be hoped that, after 
the round of discussions among themselves, a future occasion will occur for 
the interchange of views with other schools. Professor Lindahl had readily 
confessed that in post-Keynesian theory and in economies with substantial 
public sectors the classical positions on interest were inadequate. Here some 
interchange of views between schools could be fruitful: in particular, study of 
the problems of managing an economy without a capital charge should reveal 
the fundamental desiderata of an interest rate. 


THE EQUILIBRIUM OF AGGREGATE DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


At the end of the debate on general equilibrium, Professor Triffin (Yale 
University) remarked that whereas in a market economy equilibrium could 
be confidently expected between particular demands and supplies, but not 
between aggregate demand and supply, in a planned economy equilibrium 
was assured between the aggregates but not between particular demands and 
supplies. This not only aptly summarized the debate but pinpoints in what 
respects each system may be complementary to the other. 


. Voprosy ekonomiki, no. 3, 1954. 
. Ibid., no. 5, 1955. 

Ibid., no. 8, 1956. 

. Ibid, no. 11, 1957. 

. Ibid, no. 7, 1958. 

. Dengi é kredit, no. 7, 1958. 
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It was particularly useful that Professor Haberler chose to open his pre- 
sentation of the capitalist mechanism with an idealized model of pricing in a 
competitive system. ‘Nobody claims that this system always functions faultlessly, 
but the enormous effort spent in endless discussions on pointing out faults and 
inefficiencies should not be allowed to obscure the fact that, by and large, 
the price mechanism is a very potent device for co-ordinating individual 
decisions, for the efficient allocation of productive resources between different 
uses and for stimulating individual producers to maximum effort and efficient 
management of their enterprises. . . . It has also proved to be a very powerful 
creator of new productive resources through the investment of physical capital 
as well as the education and training of an efficient labour force.’ The state- 
ment on the mechanism which he made was chiefly of value for the Marxian 
economists present, since, as a school, their literature has tended to criticize 
its imperfections without distinguishing those features which could be made to 
harmonize with a socialist order. 

The extent to which the price mechanism had fallen into disuse in the 
planned economies was readily discernible in the papers by Professor Friss 
and Professor Minc, for the models described by both tacitly required cen- 
tralized pricing. By citing injections of price reductions or wage increases on 
occasions when an error in planning may show demand falling short of supply, 
Professor Friss could defend his suggestion that Say’s Law, ‘once so universally 
accepted by virtually all non-Marxist economists and now so universally 
rejected by them, . . . —that aggregate supply necessarily creates its cor- 
responding aggregate demand—does become valid in a socialist economy’. 
Professor Minc took the tying of wages to productivity and the constancy of 
prices for farm produce as the instruments whereby demand kept up with any 
increment in supply. 

On both sides, the discussion of aggregative balancing was essentially 
descriptive and informative,! and it was the examination of the manner 
whereby the pattern of output was adapted to that of demand that showed 
the imperfections of both market and planning mechanisms for, like Professor 
Haberler, Professor Mossé stressed the convenience of the basic market 
mechanism: a price rise eliminates the least urgent uses and evokes more 
supplies. ‘By infinite oscillation, frequent and of minute magnitude, resources 
are continually distributed and redistributed to accord with the changing 
pattern of society’s demands and tastes. It is, as it were, an immense plan 
constantly revised by millions of individual actions, guided by the green and 
red signals that are price rises and falls.’ He was more emphatic on its practical 
imperfections than his predecessor—excessively so, the latter contended—but 
his criticisms were of frictions and not of fundamental imperfections. The 
mechanism did not work sufficiently rapidly, was obscured by imperfections 
in competition and overlaid by advertising which, on the one hand, enabled 
the producer to adjust demand to output instead of the converse and, on the 
other, distorted consumers’ views of utility. To these disadvantages Professor 
Robinson added the imperfect representation of needs by purchasing power. 
Basically, none of these criticisms should apply to a socialist system, but 
Professor Sik believed that stock control was superior to price changes in 


1. One problem which was not of this type was the doubtful applicability to underdeveloped countries of the 
model described by Professor Haberler. Raised by Professor Klat (American University, Beirut), the problem 
was deferred in favour of a discussion of inflation and cyclical fluctuation. 
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indicating changes in particular demands: a socialist producer received signals 
to alter the composition of output from retail agencies who saw certain stocks 
rising or falling. Professor Friss contended that forecasting demand was more 
efficient than having to adjust production only after demand had changed. 

The most useful feature of this part of the debate was its demonstration 
of the need to relate such planning practice to the price mechanism. Mr. Nove 
(London School of Economics) pointed out that Soviet enterprises showed 
themselves unwilling to alter output in response to retailers’ orders unless 
the change was reflected in their profits: the trouble lay, first, in the system of 
priority rankings of products (as earlier described by Professor Dobrev) and, 
secondly, in the divorce of retail (demand) prices from producers’ (supply) 
prices. Professor Robinson also stressed the lack of connexion in contemporary 
Eastern European practice between prices and costs. 

This connexion was the theme of further discussion which centred on 
papers presented by Professor Rachmut and Professor Triffin, the former 
making an especially valuable contribution in analysing the controversy that 
was (and still is) proceeding on price formation in Eastern Europe. In the 
State sectors of the economies of those countries, capital formation and 
government outlays are preponderantly financed from the margin between 
sales and cost prices, i.e., profits and turnover tax. The aim of the revisions 
in pricing outlined by Professor Rachmut is to distribute this margin according 
to product, more rationally than at present (when it mainly concerns con- 
sumers’ goods). The surcharges (the aggregate of which would equal the sum 
of profits and indirect taxes as now levied) could, he said, be added to the 
production costs (a) of each enterprise as a flat percentage, (b) of each indus- 
try as a percentage of the wage-bill, or (c) of each article at a flat rate. He 
noted that Professor Minc” had proposed a further variant—a percentage 
proportionate to the capital stock (which would encourage capital saving)— 
but that he preferred a flat rate on each article, as it would influence enter- 
prises towards capital intensity. The detail of his proposals is of importance 
in a theoretical context in the light of the meeting’s earlier discussions on the 
remuneration of factors and the preference, expressed by Professor Dobrev, 
for capital intensity irrespective of the distribution of factors. In a practical 
context, it is upon such a price reform that a socialist economy depends 
above all for the possibility of freedom from arbitrary planning.’ So far as 
the rationalization of planners’ choices is concerned, the reform need affect 
only national ‘accounting’ prices (as some Soviet and Eastern-European 
authors have proposed), but to eliminate counter-plan pressures on the part of 
directors of enterprises (whose salaries in part vary with profits) it should 
also affect transaction prices. Professor Triffin brought out the validity of 
market price-formation by reformulating the equivalent of ‘surplus value’ 
in a Capitalist economy in Marxian terms: it arose after the satisfaction of a 
subsistence remuneration of workers and of capital consumption, and permit- 
ted, first, accumulation and, secondly, a level of workers’ consumption above 
the subsistence level, rent payments to owners of resources, and the wel- 


. Replacement investment, however, should be financed by depreciation charges which are part of cost price. 

. Voprosy ekonomiki, no. 1, 1958. 

. In a practical, but less important, sphere, the reform is needed for inter-country comparisons of uses of produc- 
tion (accumulation or consumption) in the national accounts, The extent to which a reform is likely to be 
adopted may be judged from a recommendation of a working group of the Council of Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance in Warsaw, meeting soon afterwards (June 1958), that member countries use ‘accounting’ prices wherein 
indirect taxes and subsidies would be ‘distributed’ in proportion to values added. 
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fare, etc., outlays of the community. Apart from rent to factor owners, he 
concluded, the system was the same under socialism as under capitalism. 

In a wholly socialized economy, non-labour factors are owned by the State, 
and in effect the crux of the problem is the readiness of the State as purchaser 
of such factor services to make payments to itself for them. Thus the meeting’s 
discussion came full circle—to the importance of factors of production other 
than, but used in conjunction with, labour. Rationality in an economy 
demands that the effect of decisions to use factors be mensurable. The econo- 
mists and planners of Eastern Europe are feeling their way towards such 
mensuration, and the Bursa meeting may well be cited as an occasion upon 
which some help may have been afforded them from market-economy 
experience. 

The complementary experience of market and planned economies was 
indeed further brought out by Professor Efimov, whose description of the 
factors influencing the size of the firm was as valid for a capitalist as for a 
socialist enterprise, save that there was advantage for the latter—as Professor 
Cairncross pointed out—in its ability to specialize output more than a capi- 
talist enterprise, which needed to vary its product-mix to minimize the 
effect of variations in demand for different varieties of the same product. 


EPITHALAMIUM 


The hetaerism that is so common in the natural sciences is rare in the social 
sciences, and paradoxically perhaps most difficult in economics where, in 
mensurability of subject, a social comes closest to a natural discipline. Even 
if—as at Bursa—disputation is not only ruled, but effectively kept, out of 
court, the comparison of Marxian economists with those of different schools 
showed the one group starting as homiletic and the other as inquisitive. 
Even at the beginning, neither approach, of course, excluded some elements 
of the other, especially at a meeting ‘on international understanding and 
peaceful co-operation’ where the response was as sincere (without always 
being frank) as it was at Bursa. But it was remarkable that as the meeting 
progressed the two approaches merged into one of common inquiry. In part, 
this relationship emerged from mere contact—few of either school had pre- 
viously met many of the other—and mutual appreciation of academic standards 
of study, but in part it was a function of the planned evolution of the discus- 
sions from political economy to applied economics. 

All the participants were, in their respective faculties or institutes, teachers 
of economics: indubitably by virtue of the habit of patient and simplified 
explanation, this smoothed the way of a debate between groups who knew 
little of each other’s writings. One might dare say too little, but the situation 
typically reflected the collegiate teaching of economics everywhere: diets of 
Marx and Keynes—to epitomize schools summarily by name—are too often 
held to be mutually exclusive. In the socialist countries this has political 
roots, discernible in the ‘cosmographic’ status of economics;! in the heuristic 


1. ‘Since the production of material goods constitutes the very basis of social life, an understanding of the economic 
laws governing the development of society is a vital part of the whole system of higher education in the Soviet 
Union. No specialist in any branch can be regarded as having been thoroughly trained and educated if he has 
not a sound grasp of these economic laws. . . .’ (A. I. Pashkov, International Social Science Journal, no. 2, 
1959, Pp. 168.) 
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tradition of ‘Western’ universities it is indefensible. A dialogue of what unfor- 
tunately must be called ‘specialists——Marxians who appreciate Keynes and 
Keynesians who appreciate Marx—would, again unfortunately, have interested 
only a narrow circle, and the high standing of participants in the eyes of 
their professions and their governments ensured wide subsequent access to 
the ideas exchanged. 

In controversies of the other social sciences over radically different practices 
—legal systems, political structures, ways of life—some refuge may be had in 
immensurability. Certain of the results of economic activity, however, can be 
quantified, and it is almost inevitable for such quanta to be cited in support, 
or in criticism, of contemporary systems. The rates of growth of national 
product, of industrial output and of capital stock, unemployment registra- 
tions and proportionate outlays on health and education were some of the 
subjects on which statistics were quoted at Bursa. It is a danger of such 
comparisons, as it is of the whole idea of ‘economic competition between 
different systems’, that individual statistical yardsticks of result are considered 
to be enough: not only must the yardsticks be composite, but it is also essential 
to compare the means whereby the results are attained. The Bursa meeting’s 
examination of the rationale of such means in use in market and planned 
economies and their interchangeability was at once a contribution to inter- 
national understanding and an element in potential co-operation. 

It is to be hoped that further exchange can take place in the mechanistic 
fields opened for consideration at Bursa: price formation, the theory of the 
firm, the use of marginal analysis, and the application of macro-economic 
balancing. In a context of peaceful collaboration, it is means which are 
important: the ends can look after themselves. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


V. P. DiaTcHENKO 


The extension of international economic ties based on common interests 
helps to promote and strengthen neighbourly relations between peoples, for 
trade contacts play a very important part in increasing mutual confidence 
between States, however different their social and economic systems may be. 
They help to ease international tensions, create conditions for understanding 
and peaceful co-operation between peoples, and so contribute to the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of peace. Hence the great constructive importance 
of the efforts being made by experts to promote the general extension of 
international economic relations and of foreign trade in particular. The 
compilation of substantive scholarly works expounding the prerequisites, 
nature, purposes and course of development of international trade—taking 
full and proper account of differences in economic and social structure; the 
discussion of these questions at international meetings of experts; and the 
formulation of scientifically-sound recommendations on the subject all contri- 
bute towards facilitating and extending business contacts. One of the duties 
of experts genuinely striving to prevent war and strengthen peace is, therefore, 
to help overcome the obstacles that stand in the way of the expansion of 
international trade on an equitable footing. 

There are two aspects of the question to be considered: trade between 
socialist and capitalist countries (or, in common parlance, between ‘East’ 
and ‘West’) ; and trade between economically advanced countries and economic- 
ally underdeveloped countries now in process of liberating themselves from 
the aftermath of colonial dependence and trying to make up for lost time as 
quickly as possible. 

We are grateful to Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences which in 
1956, in pursuance of the instructions of the General Conference, convened 
a conference of experts of ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’ countries to formulate 
measures for promoting international understanding and peaceful co-opera- 
tion. A meeting of economists held in Geneva in July 1956 examined both 
these aspects of the question and adjudged them to be of the utmost signifi- 
cance for subsequent joint study and thorough discussion. The interdisci- 
plinary conference of social science experts, likewise held in Geneva during 
the same month, adopted the economists’ proposal to include the problem 
of ‘economic co-operation between countries with different social and economic 
systems’ as one of the main topics for joint study by economists, sociologists 
and jurists. Questions of trade between socialist and capitalist countries were 
discussed at the international conference of economists held in Bursa (Turkey) 
in March 1958, on the basis of the papers presented by Professor Cairncross 
(United Kingdom) and Professor Kaigl (Czechoslovakia), and at the inter- 
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national meeting of jurists held in Rome in February 1958. Lastly, the inter- 
disciplinary conference of experts organized by the Department of Social 
Sciences of Unesco in Prague in September 1958 discussed both aspects of 
the problem at length and agreed to include them in the programme for 
joint study by economists, jurists and sociologists in 1959-60. 

All these meetings and contacts between experts made an extremely useful 
contribution to international understanding by indicating—to use Professor 
Cairncross’ colourful image—a path ‘between the Scylla of mere Gedankens- 
pielerei and the Charybdis of recriminations over current obstacles to trade 
between East and West’. 

The Bursa meeting was particularly rewarding and those who took part in 
it were generally agreed that it was of great help in developing understanding 
between economists of socialist and capitalist countries, and that despite 
differences of approach the Eastern and Western experts alike undoubtedly 
benefited from the views expressed. 

In summing up these meetings, I would like to draw attention to some of 
the strong and weak points in the discussion of these problems, and describe, 
if only briefly, our own approach to the matter. 


The first point for consideration relates to trade between socialist and capitalist 
countries. 

We find a number of Western economists alleging that the socialist countries 
are peculiarly antipathetic to trade relations with non-socialist countries and 
that they regard such trade as ‘unessential’ and ‘temporary’.! This view is 
shared to some extent by Professor Cairncross, who declared in his paper that 
‘it is indeed a common characteristic of writings by socialists and communists 
that if they pay any attention to international trade at all it is usually as an 
afterthought’; and went on to assert that a communist government ‘tends to 
make use of trade as a lamentable necessity’. 

Statements like these, attributing to socialist countries a policy of economic 
autarky, are completely unfounded and square neither with the facts nor with 
a scientific understanding of the true situation. 

International economic relations have an objective basis which, in the final 
analysis influences the foreign policy that countries pursue. 

Present international economic relations arose as a result of a long-term 
historical development of objective processes in the economy of States. The 
intensification of these economic relations led to the establishment of the capi- 
talist system of world economy, with its particular type of trade relations. 
Subsequently, after the triumph of the socialist revolution in a number of 
countries, a socialist economic system characterized by a new type of trade 
relations was established. The crux of the matter is that in all trade and other 
economic relations between socialist and capitalist countries, allowance has 
to be made, objectively, for the fact that socialist and capitalist economic 
systems are based on different principles. 

The main basis of international economic relations is the international 
division of labour, which is not something that remains static. It is influenced, 
in turn, by the world distribution of the natural conditions and resources 


1. For example, Michael L. Hoffman, ‘Problems of East-West trade’, in International Conciliation, vol. 1, no. 511, 
1957, Pp. 267-268. Professor Cairncross in his paper referred to this article. 
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which determine the possibility of establishing and developing particular 
types of production in particular countries, and depends on a number of 
factors such as the general level of a country’s economic development, its 
social system, the availability of productive capacity and skilled personnel 
in particular branches of production, etc. However, international economic 
relations themselves have more than their passive side. In their turn, they 
exert an active influence on the nature and development of the international 
division of labour. For instance, the present structure of the economy of the 
United Kingdom, with its extensive dependence on foreign trade, grew up 
on the basis of a specific trend of development of international trade relations. 

There is no doubt that the industrialization of formerly technologically 
and economically backward countries is producing marked changes in the 
international division of labour. The previous division into industrialized 
and agricultural countries, characterized by the dependence of the latter 
on the former, is now being eliminated. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the Soviet Union, which had 
for a long time itself been in a very unfavourable position internationally, 
successfully tackled and solved the problem of overcoming its former techno- 
logical and economic backwardness. The particular point in this case is that 
thanks to the application of socialist methods of industrialization and the 
adoption of a planned economy, this task was fulfilled so fast and on such a 
vast scale that many people who formerly had doubts about everything 
concerning the Soviet Union began to talk of a miracle. Countries which have 
recently cast off the colonial yoke are now turning to industrialization as a 
means of making up the leeway from the social and economic standpoint. 
However, there are no grounds for equating a country’s efforts to indus- 
trialize all its productive forces and overcome technical and economic back- 
wardness with a tendency towards economic autarky. All the experience of 
the past shows that industrialization, far from eliminating international 
economic ties with other countries, actually strengthens them—provided 
always that no artificial obstacles are put in the way of such ties. Only the 
nature of these ties is changed, including the pattern of exports and imports. 

The progress of the development of the Soviet national economy has been 
reflected in the rise in its export and import figures. Manufactured goods, 
which represented 38 per cent of its total exports in 1938 now represent 
two-thirds. One field in which the increase has been particularly significant is 
that of the engineering and metallurgical industry, which in 1958 accounted 
for about 35 per cent of the Soviet Union’s total export trade. Between 1950 
and 1958 alone, the export of machinery and equipment increased 3.7 times 
and there has also been a steep rise in the export of petroleum and petroleum 
products, cotton and numerous other goods. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union imports large quantities of machinery and equipment, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, natural rubber, cocoa beans, fruits, woollen textiles, staple 
fibre, footwear and many other commodities. 

Those who accuse countries which are striving—and very successfully—to 
achieve an all-round expansion of their productive capacity of displaying a 
tendency to autarky would appear, in essence, to regard the previous division 
of labour as the only reasonable one. But while this approach to the problem 
may be justifiable from the standpoint of the interests of individual exporters 
or importers, it can hardly serve as an impartial criterion for a scientific 
understanding of the situation. 
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The international division of labour, despite the radical changes caused 
by the headlong development of the productive forces in the socialist countries 
and by the system of friendship and mutual assistance which has grown up 
naturally between those countries, still remains an important factor which 
no amount of interruption of exchanges on ideological and political grounds 
can invalidate. Sooner or later, objective economic necessity will prevail, 
just as the international division of labour will always be primarily governed 
by the principle of mutual economic advantage—that most effective spur to 
the development of normal trade relations between countries. 

In his paper, Professor Cairncross rightly referred to comparative economic 
advantage as one of the conditions on which the expansion of international 
trade depends. But it is essentia! to define exactly what is meant by economic 
advantage. It is clear that this term has not merely had different meanings at 
different periods in the history of mankind, but is variously interpreted at the 
present time. 

In the first place, trade relations, while being advantageous to one country, 
may be economically disadvantageous or even detrimental to another. This 
was and still is true in the case of trade between capitalist monopolies and 
traders in technically and economically backward countries. This one-sidedness 
may merely be due to the fact that weaker countries are economically and 
politically dependent on stronger ones. This kind of inequality, against which 
even the economically and technically backward countries are now protesting 
more and more vigorously, cannot, of course, form a basis for mutual relations 
between socialist and capitalist countries. Under present conditions, the 
expansion of international trade depends increasingly on such trade being 


economically advantageous to both parties concerned, on the principle oi 


equality. 

In the second place, economic advantage may be regarded either from the 
simple standpoint of maximum profit for exporters and importers, or from the 
more general standpoint of the interests of the country’s economy as a whole. 
The first principle of economic advantage (maximum profit) is that followed 
by capitalist firms, although here too there may be divergencies of various 
kinds; the second principle (that of the interests of the national economy as 
a whole) is that which governs the organization of the foreign trade of socialist 
countries. Is it possible for these two principles to be combined in trade between 
socialist and capitalist countries? Experience already shows that it most 
certainly is. 

The volume and structure of the export and import trade of socialist 
countries is governed by the demands of the planned expansion of their national 
economies. Foreign trade operations are conducted in practice on the basis 
of agreements with foreign contractors, and hence in full accordance with 
their reasonable interests. In general, these specific foreign trade operations 
are based on world market prices, i.e., prices allowing for the profit principle. 

The aim of socialist States is to use the expansion of foreign trade and other 
types of economic co-operation as a means of taking advantage of the benefits 
flowing from the international division of labour—which for these countries 
means, first and foremost, economy in social labour. Foreign trade is a means 
of satisfying the production needs of the national economy and the growing 
demands of the population more fully and comprehensively: hence the desire 
of socialist States to develop trade and other economic relations with capitalist 
countries. For capitalist firms, on their side, trade with socialist countries 
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represents a source of profit enabling them to increase their output and provide 
employment. 

The falsity of the assertion that socialist countries are aiming at economic 
autarky and pay little attention to foreign trade except as an ‘afterthought’ is 
also proved by the figures for the expansion of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade, 
the total turnover of which in 1958 was 6.1 times higher than in 1946, and 
2.7 times higher than in 1950. The Soviet Union is outstripping the world 
capitalist market in the rate of expansion in this connexion; compared with 
the pre-war period, there was an increase of over 6.5 times, as against a less 
than twofold increase in the capitalist world. As a result, the Soviet Union 
has risen from sixteenth place on the list for foreign trade turnover (in the 
pre-war period) to sixth. The number of countries with which it has trade 
relations is constantly growing, and now exceeds 70, as against 40 before the 
war. Far from being contrary to the principles of socialist economy, the 
expansion of international economic relations is one of the characteristic 
features of its expansion. 

The figures for Soviet foreign trade with industrially advanced capitalist 
countries are also increasing, though more slowly (there was a 1.8-fold rise 
between 1950 and 1958). The volume of trade with Finland, for example, 
was 66 per cent greater during the last five years than for the previous five-year 
period, that with France was 500 per cent greater, that with Italy 50 per cent 
greater and that with Sweden and with the United Kingdom 30 per cent 
greater. There is no doubt that the rate of growth of trade between the USSR 
and other socialist countries, on the one hand, and industrially advanced 
capitalist countries, on the other, would be higher but for the existence of all 
kinds of obstacles artificially created by the cold war, in particular the discri- 
minatory economic measures applied by certain capitalist States. 

As Mr. Patolichev, the USSR Minister for Foreign Trade, has pointed out, 
the Soviet export and import system is so extensive and multiform that in 
practice the USSR can establish mutually advantageous economic exchanges 
with any one country without detriment to any others.! In his note to President 
Eisenhower (June 1958), Mr. Krushchev, the President of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, expressly indicated various possible ways of developing Soviet- 
American trade and economic relations, including the purchase by the Soviet 
Union from the USA of industrial equipment and other goods to a figure 
which, within the next few years, might run into several milliard dollars; the 
increase of Soviet exports to the USA; and the establishment of normal treaty 
and contractual relations. Yet far too little use is being made of the existing 
possibilities of establishing normal Soviet-American trade relations. 

The policy of discrimination (trade embargoes and restrictions) represents 
an attempt to ‘turn back the wheel of history’, to change the character of the 
social and economic system established in the socialist countries, or at any rate 
to slow down the expansion of their national economies. Such attempts are 
hopeless and the policy of trade discrimination acts as a boomerang against 
those who practise it: the facts themselves provide ample demonstration. By 
spurring socialist countries to speed up the development of the corresponding 
branches of their national production, the policy of discrimination has 
given rise to acute difficulties for the economy of a number of capitalist 
countries. The attempts of imperialist circles to isolate the socialist 


1. Isvestia, 17 February 1959. 
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countries have failed. Economic interests inevitably break through the 
artificially established blockade, thus creating conditions for exploiting 
the vast possibilities for expanding trade between socialist and capitalist 
countries. 

Another obstacle to the expansion of mutually advantageous trade between 
East and West, and in particular between European countries, is the attempt 
made by a number of Western European countries to establish closed economic 
groupings which adopt discriminatory practices in relation to outside countries 
and destroy the historical ties between those countries. The first of these 
groupings is the Common Market comprising six Western European countries. 
The Soviet Government, anxious to promote the expansion of trade between 
all European countries regardless of their social and economic systems, has 
submitted repeated proposals on the subject to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. At the fourteenth session of the ECE (April-May 1959) 
the Soviet Union made a proposal for the establishment of an all-European 
regional trade organization to deal, in particular, with the elimination of all 
discriminatory trade measures; the elimination or reduction to the minimum 
of customs duties; encouragement to States to grant each other loans and 
credits, and the adoption of reciprocal measures for simplifying and facilitating 
foreign trade payments. 

The opponents of increased trade with the USSR and the other socialist 
countries are trying to ‘revive’ the groundless charge of dumping levelled 
against the USSR—an attempt which, to put it most charitably, reveals a 
failure to understand the real nature and significance of the socialist countries’ 
foreign trade. 

Dumping is the outcome of a struggle for world markets which capitalist 
firms and States are forced to engage in owing to the inability of the domestic 
markets of the capitalist countries to absorb all the commodities they produce 
and to the urge for maximum profits. All this runs counter to the principles 
of socialist economy. 

In socialist countries, the planned development of production is based on 
the systematic expansion of the domestic market, with the result that the 
problem of an unsecured market inside the country does not arise. Hence the 
socialist countries are not faced with the necessity of adopting any and every 
means of selling their surplus output on the world market. 

‘By engaging in dumping,’ said Mr. Krushchev in his speech at the Spring 
Fair in Leipzig in 1959, ‘a country deprives itself of the possibility of accumulat- 
ing resources for further development, and thus deliberately restricts the 
expansion of its own economy.’ It is not in the interests of a socialist State to 
sell articles incorporating its citizens’ labour at give-away prices. It is obviously 
contradictory to accuse the USSR in the same breath of attempting to establish 
autarky and of engaging in dumping. Everything goes to show, indeed, that 
this kind of accusation is based not on fact but on fiction. 


The fallaciousness of the above ‘arguments’ advanced by those hostile to the 
expansion of economic relations between socialist and capitalist countries is 
becoming increasingly obvious to all impartial economists. Hence the large 
measure of understanding achieved on these problems at the economists’ 
meeting in Bursa. 

Professor Cairncross referred in his paper to various circumstances which 
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in his view limited the possibility of expanding trade between capitalist and 
socialist countries because they did not fit into the framework of the historical 
traditions of the capitalist world market. One of the circumstances he 
mentioned was that foreign trade in socialist countries is State-planned and 
State-controlled. According to Professor Cairncross, this makes trade deals 
uncertain, deprives capitalist firms of indicators of advantage from trade, 
slows down the conclusion of trade deals, and results in bigger deals than 
individual firms can cope with. 

It is essential, first, to define what is meant by ‘State control of foreign 
trade’. It might be taken to mean that the foreign trade monopoly in the 
USSR and other socialist countries is a factor of a political nature, and that 
political considerations accordingly prevail in their foreign trade transactions. 
This is not so. 

Foreign trade monopoly is the organic outcome of the planned nature of a 
socialist economy. A national economic plan laying down the rate and volume 
of expansion of the various branches of production is obviously bound to 
include general indices for foreign trade. The existence of a foreign trade 
monopoly protects the expansion of a socialist economy against the influence 
of casual factors, and in relations with other socialist countries it facilitates 
agreements on reciprocal supplies and the co-ordination of plans for expansion 
of the national economy of the individual countries. Specific foreign trade 
transactions, however, are handled not by the government but by export and 
import agencies which operate on a self-supporting basis, in other words, they 
have to balance their income and expenditure, and ensure the profitability 
of the operations. Thus the two factors mentioned by Professor Cairncross 
boil down in fact to one—the planned nature of foreign trade, which is indeed 
an inherent feature of a socialist economy. 

Professor Cairncross argued in his paper, that ‘the process of planning by 
itself creates conditions unfavourable to the expansion of trade’. This state- 
ment was rightly challenged not only by the economists of the socialist countries 
but also by other economists attending the Bursa meeting. Professor Kaigl 
convincingly demonstrated in his paper that planning, far from making foreign 
trade unstable, actually adds to its stability. The planned growth of production 
in socialist countries increases the possibility of developing mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations not only between socialist countries but with other 
countries as well. It also provides a practical basis for increased assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America for industrial- 
ization purposes and for the development of mutually advantageous trade 
relations with industrially advanced capitalist countries. On more than one 
occasion, the planned nature of socialist economy has already had a beneficial 
effect on production trends in capitalist countries in times of crisis. I have the 
impression that this view of the constructive value of planning was also shared 
by Professor Mossé and a number of other Western economists. 

Professor Cairncross was quite right in stressing the importance of stability 
in foreign trade transactions. It is important not only to capitalist firms but 
also to socialist countries, with their planned economy. But the infringement 
of this principle is the result not of planned economy but of the situation 
created by the cold war and discriminatory trade measures. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are very happy to con- 
clude long-term agreements, which are playing a steadily increasing part in 
the whole of their foreign trade. The Soviet Union has long-term agreements 
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with France, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria, Iceland, Greece and a number of other countries. It is on the basis 
of long-term agreements, for example, that trade between the USSR and 
Finland is being successfully developed: the figure for 1960-62 is to be 20 per 
cent higher than for 1957-59. Under the long-term agreement between the 
USSR and France, goods exchanges are to be doubled for 1959 alone; while 
the protocol on trade for 1959-61 concluded between the USSR and Sweden 
provides for a roughly twofold increase in 1961 as compared with 1958. 

The five-year trade agreement which was signed in Moscow on 24 May this 
year, between the Soviet Union and United Kingdom Governments provides 
for a substantial increase of trade both ways during the period from 1 July 1959 
to 30 June 1960 and creates the substructure on which, given goodwill on 
both sides, it will subsequently be possible to increase the volume of trade 
between the two countries to a still higher level. In the first year of the agree- 
ment, in addition to an increase in reciprocal sales of capital goods, sup- 
plementary quotas are to be laid down for consumer goods to the value of 
approximately £2 million on either side. 

The Soviet Union leaves no stone unturned to support and encourage 
business contacts as one of the prerequisites for the establishment and expansion 
of foreign trade. Many groups of influential western businessmen have visited 
the USSR over the past few years, and have been given every opportunity 
of establishing direct contact both with Soviet foreign tratle agencies and with 
Soviet industrial and other undertakings. 

Professor Cairncross maintains that the level of trade between capitalist and 
socialist countries is also affected by the absence of indicators from which 
capitalist firms can assess advantage from trade, due to the non-comparability 
of external and internal prices and the lack of information on the relationship 
between prices and production costs. This statement is frankly bewildering. 
In our view, the economic advantage of production for export should normally 
be determined by the relationship between world market prices and the 
production costs of the firms who are producing the goods for export, while 
the economic advantage of imports is determined by the relationship between 
world market prices and earnings from the re-sale of the imported goods or 
their use in production in the importing country. To insist on the economic 
advantages of foreign trade for capitalist firms being determined by the 
relationship between price and production costs in the importing or exporting 
country amounts to nothing less than supporting the claims of international 
capitalist monopolies to be allowed a free hand in other countries. In our 
view, the principle of ‘the open door’ is out-of-date, and is in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the international expansion of trade on a mutually advan- 
tageous footing. 

As we see it, the general conclusions of the very useful discussions held by 
the economists in Bursa may be summed up as follows: there are no objective 
obstacles to the expansion of foreign trade between socialist and capitalist 
countries; as for the subjective obstacles, they can be overcome. We must 
simply work on the assumption that foreign trade cannot be governed 
exclusively by the principles either of capitalist or of socialist economy: the 
principles of the various existing social and economic systems must be 
combined. 

The socialist countries do not force their principles on capitalist firms, and 
it is essential that capitalist countries should likewise refrain from attempting 
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to use international trade for promoting conditions incompatible with the 
principles of socialist economy. 

We are surprised at the doubts expressed by some Western economists as to 
‘whether efforts to increase trade between communist and non-communist 
countries necessarily make for peace’. We fully agree with Professor Cairncross 
that the personal business contacts that inevitably result from international 
trade serve to reduce international tension. 


A far from negligible factor for the expansion of international economic 
relations is the creation of a regular legal basis for foreign trade. At the 
February 1958 meeting of jurists in Rome, a great deal of attention was paid 
to the legal aspects of international trade. The discussion on the subject fell 
under three heads: (a) the planning and control of foreign trade in countries 
with a planned economy, and legal contro) of trade between countries with 
a private enterprise economy and others with a planned economy; (b) trad- 
ing procedures between countries with different economic systems; and 
(c) arbitration of commercial disputes arising between countries with different 
economic systems. 

One of the arguments adduced by those opposed to the expansion of trade 
between capitalist and socialist countries is that the Soviet Union uses foreign 
trade for political ends, as a means of exerting pressure on other countries and 
subjecting them to its control. This view was also expressed in the paper 
presented by Professor H. J. Berman (USA) at the Rome meeting. It is typical 
that, while citing the control of foreign trade in socialist countries for political 
purposes as a factor allegedly militating against foreign trade, he had no 
criticism to make of the discriminatory policy pursued by imperialist States. 

That there is a connexion between foreign trade and political relations 
between States is indubitable. The crux of the question is this: what political 
aims do international economic relations serve? Are they designed to sub- 
ordinate certain countries to others in the political and economical sense, to 
impose one people’s will on another, to restict or destroy another people’s 
political and economic independence? Or do they, on the contrary, while 
asserting and upholding a country’s own political and economic interests, 
also take account of the interests and independent development requirements 
of other countries and peoples? If the former, the. inevitable result of the 
introduction of the political factor is to render international tensions more 
acute. If the latter, the political factor leads to the establishment of friendly 
international relations and to the elimination and prevention of international 
tensions. 

The Soviet Union’s relations with all other countries are established on a 
basis of absolute equality, non-interference in their internal affairs, and mutual 
advantage. The Soviet Union resolutely supported the five principles adopted 
at the Bandung Conference and consistently applies them in all its political 
and economic relations with foreign countries. The same cannot be said of 
some capitalist States, a policy of imperialist discrimination being incom- 
patible with the principle of good-neighbourly relations based on mutual 
co-operation and non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

It is the honourable duty of the experts of all countries to help prevent this 
amalgamation of political and economic factors which acts as an obstacle to 
the relaxation of international tensions and elimination of the threat of future 
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with France, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria, Iceland, Greece and a number of other countries. It is on the basis 
of long-term agreements, for example, that trade between the USSR and 
Finland is being successfully developed: the figure for 1960-62 is to be 20 per 
cent higher than for 1957-59. Under the long-term agreement between the 
USSR and France, goods exchanges are to be doubled for 1959 alone; while 
the protocol on trade for 1959-61 concluded between the USSR and Sweden 
provides for a roughly twofold increase in 1961 as compared with 1958. 

The five-year trade agreement which was signed in Moscow on 24 May this 
year, between the Soviet Union and United Kingdom Governments provides 
for a substantial increase of trade both ways during the period from 1 July 1959 
to 30 June 1960 and creates the substructure on which, given goodwill on 
both sides, it will subsequently be possible to increase the volume of trade 
between the two countries to a still higher level. In the first year of the agree- 
ment, in addition to an increase in reciprocal sales of capital goods, sup- 
plementary quotas are to be laid down for consumer goods to the value of 
approximately £2 million on either side. 

The Soviet Union leaves no stone unturned to support and encourage 
business contacts as one of the prerequisites for the establishment and expansion 
of foreign trade. Many groups of influential western businessmen have visited 
the USSR over the past few years, and have been given every opportunity 
of establishing direct contact both with Soviet foreign trade agencies and with 
Soviet industrial and other undertakings. 

Professor Cairncross maintains that the level of trade between capitalist and 
socialist countries is also affected by the absence of indicators from which 
capitalist firms can assess advantage from trade, due to the non-comparability 
of external and internal prices and the lack of information on the relationship 
between prices and production costs. This statement is frankly bewildering. 
In our view, the economic advantage of production for export should normally 
be determined by the relationship between world market prices and the 
production costs of the firms who are producing the goods for export, while 
the economic advantage of imports is determined by the relationship between 
world market prices and earnings from the re-sale of the imported goods or 
their use in production in the importing country. To insist on the economic 
advantages of foreign trade for capitalist firms being determined by the 
relationship between price and production costs in the importing or exporting 
country amounts to nothing less than supporting the claims of international 
capitalist monopolies to be allowed a free hand in other countries. In our 
view, the principle of ‘the open door’ is out-of-date, and is in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the international expansion of trade on a mutually advan- 
tageous footing. 

As we see it, the general conclusions of the very useful discussions held by 
the economists in Bursa may be summed up as follows: there are no objective 
obstacles to the expansion of foreign trade between socialist and capitalist 
countries; as for the subjective obstacles, they can be overcome. We must 
simply work on the assumption that foreign trade cannot be governed 
exclusively by the principles either of capitalist or of socialist economy: the 
principles of the various existing social and economic systems must be 
combined. 

The socialist countries do not force their principles on capitalist firms, and 
it is essential that capitalist countries should likewise refrain from attempting 
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to use international trade for promoting conditions incompatible with the 
principles of socialist economy. 

We are surprised at the doubts expressed by some Western economists as to 
‘whether efforts to increase trade between communist and non-communist 
countries necessarily make for peace’. We fully agree with Professor Cairncross 
that the personal business contacts that inevitably result from international 
trade serve to reduce international tension. 


A far from negligible factor for the expansion of international economic 
relations is the creation of a regular legal basis for foreign trade. At the 
February 1958 meeting of jurists in Rome, a great deal of attention was paid 
to the legal aspects of international trade. The discussion on the subject fell 
under three heads: (a) the planning and control of foreign trade in countries 
with a planned economy, and legal contro] of trade between countries with 
a private enterprise economy and others with a planned economy; (b) trad- 
ing procedures between countries with different economic systems; and 
(c) arbitration of commercial disputes arising between countries with different 
economic systems. 

One of the arguments adduced by those opposed to the expansion of trade 
between capitalist and socialist countries is that the Soviet Union uses foreign 
trade for political ends, as a means of exerting pressure on other countries and 
subjecting them to its control. This view was also expressed in the paper 
presented by Professor H. J. Berman (USA) at the Rome meeting. It is typical 
that, while citing the control of foreign trade in socialist countries for political 
purposes as a factor allegedly militating against foreign trade, he had no 
criticism to make of the discriminatory policy pursued by imperialist States. 

That there is a connexion between foreign trade and political relations 
between States is indubitable. The crux of the question is this: what political 
aims do international economic relations serve? Are they designed to sub- 
ordinate certain countries to others in the political and economical sense, to 
impose one people’s will on another, to restict or destroy another people’s 
political and economic independence? Or do they, on the contrary, while 
asserting and upholding a country’s own political and economic interests, 
also take account of the interests and independent development requirements 
of other countries and peoples? If the former, the. inevitable result of the 
introduction of the political factor is to render international tensions more 
acute. If the latter, the political factor leads to the establishment of friendly 
international relations and to the elimination and prevention of international 
tensions. 

The Soviet Union’s relations with all other countries are established on a 
basis of absolute equality, non-interference in their internal affairs, and mutual 
advantage. The Soviet Union resolutely supported the five principles adopted 
at the Bandung Conference and consistently applies them in all its political 
and economic relations with foreign countries. The same cannot be said of 
some capitalist States, a policy of imperialist discrimination being incom- 
patible with the principle of good-neighbourly relations based on mutual 
co-operation and non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

It is the honourable duty of the experts of all countries to help prevent this 
amalgamation of political and economic factors which acts as an obstacle to 
the relaxation of international tensions and elimination of the threat of future 
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wars, and to promote the establishment of healthy economic relations designed 
to serve the interests of all peoples. 

The subject which aroused the liveliest discussion at the Rome meeting was 
the application in international trade of the most-favoured nation prin- 
ciple. 

The inclusion of a most-favoured nation clause in a trade agreement means, 
of course, that either party undertakes to extend to the other commercial 
treatment no less favourable than that which it extends, or will extend in 
future, to any third country. By applying the most-favoured nation principle, 
therefore, the contracting parties are proceeding on a basis of equality and 
non-discrimination. 

Professors John N. Hazard and Martin Domke (USA), in their paper at the 
Rome meeting, tried to prove that the application of the most-favoured nation 
principle was advantageous only to the Soviet Union, which used it, they 
alleged, in a one-sided manner and in their own interests, and that under 
present conditions its application in relations between socialist and capitalist 
countries was out of date and should be scrapped, since it imposed no real 
obligations on countries with a planned economy. This kind of assertion is 
not worth serious attention. 

The Soviet Union has trade agreements with many capitalist countries, 
including the United Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Sweden and Japan, which contain provisions to the effect that the 
contracting parties undertake to grant each other most-favoured nation 
treatment in trade and navigation. The application of the most-favoured 
nation clause contained in these agreements is reciprocal. By granting the 
Soviet Union most-favoured nation treatment, the contractor undertakes to 
grant it the same conditions as other countries, and no more. The Soviet 
Union, on its side, grants the other parties the same privileges: complete 
equality and the same treatment that it has extended or will extend to any 
third country.! 

In the course of the discussions, the suggestions by the American jurists that 
the most-favoured nation principle should be scrapped were rejected. Those 
present at the meeting agreed that it would be useful to seek means of perfect- 
ing the most-favoured nation system on the basis of equality and reciprocity, 
and to take measures to elimate all forms of discrimination in applying it, 
in the interests of promoting the expansion of international trade. 

There was also a solid discussion on the subject of sovereign immunity under 
international law. It was agreed that State foreign trade corporations in 
socialist countries are autonomous legal entities with full proprietorial respon- 
sibility in their transactions. 

The meeting stressed the importance of arbitration in foreign trade as the 
most flexible and convenient way of settling disputes. The assertion made 
during the discussion that capitalist firms should not agree to disputes being 
submitted to permanent arbitration bodies established by socialist countries 
because those bodies were directly connected with the State trading corpora- 
tions was shown to be unfounded. All trade organizations which have applied 
to arbitration bodies in socialist countries have acknowledged the complete 


1. See D. M. Genkin, ‘Princip naibol’ sego blagoprijatstvovanija v torgovyh dogovorah gosudarstv’ (The mos:- 
favoured nation principle in international trade agreements), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo (Soviet state an. 
law), no. 6., 1958, pp. 23-33- 
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impartiality displayed by them, being in no whit behind the highly reputable 
arbitration bodies in the West in that respect. 

The participants in the Rome meeting were unanimously in favour of 
continuing to study the special problems involved in improving trading 
methods between countries with different social and economic systems. 


The second aspect of the problem—trade between countries at different levels 
of economic development—was not discussed at any,of these special meetings of 
economists and jurists, although some of the factors relating to this aspect of 
the problem were touched on, especially during discussions on the principles 
of international trade and the effect on it of political factors. 

One of the theories expounded by several Western economists was that 
international trade invariably leads to a gradual levelling up of the economic 
development of different countries. The experience of history, however, does 
not bear this out. Where foreign trade transactions are designed for one 
purpose only—to derive maximum profit—and where, in addition, they are 
used as a means of imposing the stronger country’s will on the weaker one and 
subjugating it politically and economically, the gap between the level of those 
countries’ economic development is widened, rather than eliminated. This 
was pointed out by Professor Kaigl in his paper at the Bursa meeting when 
discussing the effect of the capitalist international division of labour. The 
accentuation of the gap between the economic level of industrially advanced 
and politically powerful capitalist States on the one hand and technologically 
and economically underdeveloped countries on the other is indicated by the 
statistics which have been quoted over and over again in the reports and 
surveys of numerous international organizations, including the United Nations 
and its agencies. If all international trade really contributed to levelling up 
economic development, the problem of the economically underdeveloped 
countries would not now be so acute. 

The fact is that the effect of international trade on the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries depends directly on the principles on 
which this trade is based—on whether it is based not only on the principle 
of equality and reciprocity but also on a desire to give genuine help to techno- 
logically and economically backward countries. 

The most important factors for economically underdeveloped countries are 
the relationship between the prices of their exports and imports and the terms 
of their commercial and other economic agreements with industrially developed 
countries. 

Underdeveloped countries which have recently freed themselves from the 
colonial yoke urgently seek the quickest way of remedying their technological 
and economic backwardness and of becoming industrialized. As a result of 
prolonged rule by foreign monopolies, the exploitation of their productive 
capacity has been very one-sided and unbalanced, and their economy had 
come to depend to a very great extent on the export of a comparatively small 
range of agricultural products and minerals and on the import of machinery, 
equipment, raw materials and even foodstuffs. At the twenty-seventh session of 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council, the representatives of 
Mexico, Pakistan, Chile and other countries expressed their alarm at the fall 
in prices on the world capitalist market for the raw materials and foodstuffs 
they exported, concurrently with a rise in the prices of the manufactured goods 
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they imported from the USA, the United Kingdom and other industrially 
developed capitalist countries. As the Venezuelan representative, Mr. Zuloaga, 
rightly remarked, the price policy of the capitalist monopolies is one of the 
main obstacles to the elimination of economic backwardness. Nor can the 
economic backwardness of the underdeveloped countries be overcome by a 
form of ‘assistance’ from industrially advanced States if this assistance and an 
increasing proportion of their own national income are geared to unproductive 
purposes such as armaments, the construction of military airfields, strategic 
communications and so forth. 

It would be Utopian to expect capitalist monopolies to refrain from seeking 
large profits. All the same, with complete domination by international capitalist 
monopolies becoming a thing of the past, technologically and economically 
underdeveloped countries striving to catch up as rapidly as possible now have 
a freedom of choice which they previously lacked. It is no mere chance, 
therefore, that the volume of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade with economically 
underdeveloped countries should have increased more than sixfold during 
the period 1953-58. Our impression is, rather, that one of the reasons for the 
attacks by imperialistic circles on the foreign trade of the socialist countries 
is their annoyance at the policy consistently pursued by these States in their 
trade relations with the underdeveloped countries. 

The Soviet Union’s trade relations with India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, Iraq, the United Arab Republic and other countries 
in Asia and Africa are developing satisfactorily on the firm foundation of 
mutually advantageous agreements. Long-term agreements provide for stable 
prices over a long period, for financial settlement in the national currency of 
the countries concerned, and for deferred payment on industrial equipment 
and machinery delivered by the USSR. When granting various kinds of 
economic assistance for the construction of industrial and other projects, the 
Soviet Union seeks no share either in the profits or in the management of the 
projects thus established with its assistance. Any such attempt would be 
contrary to the basis and principles of the policy of a socialist State, which 
forbid any infringement of the national sovereignty of other States. 

The economic relations between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan provide 
a good example of co-operation with economically underdeveloped countries. 

Trade between the two countries proceeds on the basis of the trade and 
payments agreement, of 17 July 1950, which provides for the annual signature 
of protocols concerning the basic prices for the main commodities supplied. 
The agreement itself lays down a simple procedure for the conclusion of 
contracts for supplies of goods and making settlements which is convenient 
for Afghan institutions, organizations and traders and which takes due account 
of the interests of both parties. It also lays down the procedure for the annual 
approval of contractors and basic prices for goods delivered by both parties, 
and establishes conditions so that trade transactions can be operated with 
maximum regard to all the possibilities and demands of the economy of both 
countries in full compliance with the principle of equality and mutual advan- 
tage.1 Thanks to the delivery of numerous commodities on the basis of 
favourable long-term credit arrangements, the volume of Soviet exports to 
Afghanistan and of Afghan exports to the USSR has substantially increased 


1. ‘Vnesnjaja torgovlja SSSR so stranami Azii, Afriki i Latinskoj Ameriki’ (The USSR’s foreign trade with the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America), Vnestorgizdat, pp. 100-102. 
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without any adverse effect whatever on Afghanistan’s trade and payment 
balance. Apart from the expansion of trade, other forms of co-operation 
between the USSR and Afghanistan have also developed considerably. 
Afghanistan has been granted credits and technical assistance for the 
construction of a number of industrial and other projects, Soviet and Afghan 
scientists have co-operated in eliminating agricultural pests, and so on. 
Professor Cairncross, in his paper at the Bursa meeting, expressed the fear 
that the underdeveloped countries might form a ‘kind of international jungle 
in which competition between the great powers rages’. We consider competition 
—or emulation, to use a term that is more apt in this case—between industrially 
advanced States in granting genuine assistance to economically underdeveloped 
ones to be extremely useful. The whole point is that it should be peaceful 
emulation in which the superiority of one or other of the great powers is 
‘demonstrated’ not by sabre-rattling or by various forms of pressure and 
coercion but by the service performed in helping the economy of the backward 
countries to develop. At the same time, we would approve any measures 
taken to intensify the efforts made by international organizations whose 
membership includes States with different social and economic social systems 
to assist economically backward countries. In this connexion, the resoJution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council, in 1957, and by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1958 providing for the establishment of a Special 
Fund for financing the economic development of underdeveloped countries 


(SUNFED) springs to mind. 


The importance attached by experts in different countries and in different 
branches of the social sciences to the problem discussed in this article was 
re-affrmed in the recommendations adopted by the Prague inter-disciplinary 
conference in September 1958. 

After summing up the discussions of the earlier meetings of economists, 
jurists, sociologists and political scientists and applauding the results achieved, 
the Prague conference singled out the following two themes which it recom- 
mended for inclusion in Unesco’s programme for 1959-60: economic relations 
between countries with different economic and social systems; and co-operation 
between countries at different levels of development. The most important 
aspects of the first theme were defined as follows: (a) the international division 
of labour as a basis for expanding trade between countries with different 
economic systems; (b) measures for overcoming obstacles to trade between 
countries with different economic systems; and (c) legal institutions for the 
promotion of harmonious trade relations between countries with different 
economic systems. While the list of topics for the second theme contained no 
specific points relating to trade between industrially advanced and techno- 
logically and economically backward countries, trade relations will no doubt 
be given their due place in most if not all the topics relating toit. 

The Prague conference recommended various special topics for study, 
some of them extremely interesting, such as economic criteria for international 
specialization, the influence of monopolies and cartels on the volume and 
direction of international trade, critical study of various devices for restricting 
trade relations between countries and interferences with the unrestricted flow 
of goods in international trade, international commercial arbitration, the 
development of commercial custom and commercial law in trade relations 
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between countries with different economic systems, the status and role of 
commercial and public enterprises in international trade, etc. It also recom- 
mended that a thorough study be made of the nature, role, form, methods, 
criteria and social and economic implications of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Soviet experts are very happy to participate in the co-ordinated efforts that 
are being made to solve these problems, and are fully convinced that further 
progress will result in international understanding and peaceful co-operation. 

It is high time, we consider, that a major international meeting on inter- 
national trade should be convened, with the participation of the maximum 
number of countries with different economic structures, for the purpose of 
making a joint study of all problems relating to the expansion of foreign trade. 
And the time has also come, we consider, to establish within the United Nations 
framework, a world organization specializing in questions of international 
trade. 
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TRADE BETWEEN COUNTRIES 
WITH DIFFERENT ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A. K. CarrNcROSS 


The discussions between economists at Bursa in 1958 covered a wide range of 
subjects of which international trade was only one. This made it necessary 
to limit the time given to an exchange of views on international trade to two 
sessions and also affected the character of the discussion in other ways. It was 
natural, for example, to dwell on general issues of principle and to relate those 
issues to others forming part of the conference agenda rather than to isolate 
specific trade problems and deal with them exhaustively. Similarly, the fact 
that the conference was planned to range over so wide a field meant that those 
taking part had correspondingly wide interests. Although many of the economists 
present had written fairly extensively on international trade and had first- 
hand experience of problems of commercial policy, it could not be taken for 
granted that they were familiar with the special problems under discussion 
or with the trends that have been in evidence in recent years in the trade 
between centrally planned economies and the rest of the world. Their know- 
ledge of trade between ‘Western’ or between ‘Eastern’ countries was not 
necessarily matched by any similar knowledge of trade between the two 
groups of countries; and what was true of those who might pass as ‘experts’ 
on commercial policy applied with greater force to those whose main interests 
lay outside the field of international economics. 

It happens also to be true that there is no extensive literature on the matters 
that were under discussion. There are very few studies, either empirical or 
theoretical, that examine the problems raised by trade between countries 
with different economic and social systems. It was not possible, therefore, 
to cite authoritative treatments of those problems and distinguish readily 
between issues that it would be fruitless or a waste of time to pursue and issues 
on which discussion at such a gathering would be of particular value. Yet this 
very circumstance, which might seem fatal to an orderly and illuminating 
discussion, was the principal justification for embarking on it. This was 
perhaps the first time that economists from both groups of countries had had 
an opportunity of exchanging views on the principles governing trade between 
the two groups. The absence of any established orthodoxy meant that there 
could be a genuine round table discussion in which all took part, in the hope 
of learning not only from ‘the other side’ but also from colleagues on their 
own ‘side’, 

In practice, the discussion on the Eastern side was carried on almost entirely 
by economists from Russia and Czechoslovakia. No economist from Yugoslavia 
was present and the contributions by speakers from the other communist 
countries were few, brief and general. On the other hand, what was said by 
the Russian and Czech economists had a ring of authority and they were 
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both well-informed about the organization and growth of their trade and 
anxious to take an objective view of matters of principle. A large number of 
Western economists spoke, often somewhat interrogatively. It was apparent 
that they were as much concerned to hear how the communist countries 
planned their trade as to discuss the basis on which trade with those countries 
should be conducted. 

In an international conference, it is not uncommon that the time taken 
up by translation—often at least twice the time needed for the original speech— 
prevents effective debate. Contributions to the discussions cannot be made 
on the spur of the moment but have to take the form of considered statements, 
however brief. Arguments cannot be fully developed but have to be cut and 
coloured almost to the point of caricature. The successive speakers have their 
own points to make at the cost of continuity and with the risk that nothing is 
ever argued out. At the sessions on international trade, however, these dangers 
were very largely avoided. The discussion was a real one, even when it lacked 
finality; it was remarkably consecutive; and it had that quality of a common 
quest for truth proper to a discussion between scholars. 

The discussion centred round two papers by economists from the United 
Kingdom (Cairncross) and Czechoslovakia (Kaigl)—two countries that are 
particularly dependent on international trade. The first of these was theoretica! 
in treatment and designed to raise questions for discussion rather than take 
a definite position on the issues involved. It pointed out that the traditional 
theory of international trade assumed a world economy dominated by market 
forces and that the more market forces were superseded by government 
regulation and central planning the less the value of that theory in predicting 
what would be likely to happen or indicating what ought to be done. Trade 
with communist countries represented an extreme case in this process of 
supersession, and there was scope for an extension of economic theory to 
cover other types of trading relationships in which the role of government 
was less direct. The issues to be discussed might take practical shape in the 
trade between communist and non-communist countries; but they were also 
of some importance in trade with countries exercising strict control over 
international transactions or engaging in State trading. There was also need 
for study of the principles governing the trade of communist countries with one 
another. 

Among the significant differences to be noted in the organization of trade 
under a system of communism were: a contraction in the number of trading 
units and an increase in the average size of each transaction; a tendency 
towards linked transactions and barter deals; discontinuity of transactions 
and the disposal abroad of casual or unexpected surpluses; and difficulty in 
predicting the future level of demand and trade. These features meant that 
individual traders in other countries were under difficulties in organizing and 
planning their trade. They had little or no basis on which to judge their 
chances of a continuing market and whether it would be worth while to invest 
capital in additional capacity to supply the market; they might find themselves 
obliged to join with other traders in order to form a sufficiently large unit to 
do business on a footing of equality with exporting or importing agencies in 
the communist country; and they might be forced into barter deals involving 
commodities which they had no facilities for handling. 

Apart from any inconvenience to private traders, the governments of non- 
communist countries were also faced with awkward choices. The establishment 
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of government trading on one side might give rise to government trading on 
the other as well, simply because of the scale or the variety of the transactions 
involved, or in order to create a trading unit with the necessary financial 
strength and bargaining power. Short of this, the government might be obliged 
to conclude a bilateral trading agreement excluding the possibility of multi- 
lateral settlement, and in order to carry out its side of the bargain, might 
require to exercise control over particular industries or channels of distribution 
which, on other grounds, it would prefer not to exercise. Long-term contracts 
were the most obvious way of doing business with communist countries; but 

such contracts would automatically introduce governments as parties at a 

time when many governments were seeking to reduce their trading functions. 

Professor Cairncross concluded by listing eight issues for debate: 

1. Does the concentration of trade in government hands give rise to grievances 
and friction? What tests are possible of the fairness of the bargains 
concluded? How can discrimination, dumping, etc., be eliminated (or 
even defined) in trade with communist countries? 

. Is there any international code of conduct by which a communist country 
might be asked to abide, as a member of GATT or ITO, given that tariffs, 
subsidies and freedom of trade become meaningless when a State monopoly 
can buy or not buy at its own discretion? 

3. What parallel obligations could apply to the financing and membership of 
IMF? What mechanism for multilateral settlements with communist 
countries can be devised? 

4. Can there be some understanding as to the basis on which underdeveloped 
countries are assisted and some effort to channel such assistance through 
international agencies? 

. Do efforts to increase trade between communist and non-communist 
countries necessarily make for peace? Or is Viner right in saying that ‘the 
transformation of private quarrels into government quarrels is dangerous 
for peace’? What do we expect to gain by actively promoting trade between 
countries with different systems? 

6. Is there anything to learn from the way in which trade survived earlier 
cleavages between political units? Or are such parallels misleading because 
of the emergence of an unprecedented concentration of authority (and 
power to make that authority effective) in central governments? 

. What are the indicators of economic advantage from which communist 
countries start in planning their trade and what importance do they attach 
to consumer demand and opportunity costs? Do they seek to sell abroad 
only what will pay for what they must have in order to expand or utilize 
industrial capacity? At what point do they turn to the valuations that find 
expression in market prices in order to find guidance as to what to trade 
in and how much to offer or supply? 

8. Do political factors dictate the continued existence of a solid trade bloc or 
is it possible that the kind of latitude enjoyed by Yugoslavia in its com- 
mercial relations might come to be enjoyed by other communist countries? 

With Professor Cairncross’s paper the conference considered one by Professor 

Kaigl (Czechoslovakia) on international division of labour as a factor in 

increasing national production and broadening its structure. Professor Kaigl 

began by reaffirming the advantages of all division of labour and the essential 
need to achieve balance in economic activities, arguing the advantages, in 
his view, of the socialist forms of organization and of relations. When he 
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turned to international trade, he contrasted the sovereignty that a socialist 
State exercised over its internal economy with the lack of such sovereignty in 
any organization planning trade between independent non-socialist States: 
the Council of Mutual Economic Aid was a channel for discussions but not a 
decision-making body. 

In the earlier stages, down to about 1955, external trade was principally 
regarded as a means of securing balance when internal production made this 
difficult or impossible. A second and more advanced stage has involved the 
long-term co-ordinated planning of the economies with the exports and 
imports as predetermined elements in the plan. Bilateral long-term trade 
agreements guarantee the production plans of the individual countries for a 
period of years. These lay down definite quotas and are regarded as obligations. 
Payment agreements guarantee stable prices for a definite period. Thus there 
is a jointly planned international division of labour. 

Professor Kaigl gave illustrations of long-term agreements permitting 
specialization by the individual countries, and argued that the agreements 
with the USSR had permitted more rapid industrialization of some of the 
backward countries by assuring export markets for some of the output. In the 
case of Czechoslovakia large-scale output of a wide variety of engineering 
products had been made possible by the planned expansion of the export trade, 
the volume of which was now about 1.75 times what it had been in 1948. 

Professor Kaigl suggested that further research was required to establish 
what the volume of trade ought theoretically to be in a system of world-wide 
socialism, and to establish the relationship between the level of foreign trade 
and the distribution of economic activity in the countries engaging in the 
trade. A responsibility rested with economists to investigate and work out the 
laws that might be applicable to the growth of world socialism. 

In addition to trade between socialist countries, there was the question of 
trade between socialist and non-socialist countries. He suggested that there 
was great scope for trade between the socialist countries and some of the under- 
developed countries, which would contribute to a greater degree of industrial- 
ization of the latter. He also hoped to see the removal of obstacles to East-West 
trade and long-term trading agreements with countries with different economic 
and social systems, involving multilateral international balancing arrange- 
ments. Only thus, in his view, could the foundations be laid for the steady 
growth of world trade and a constant stimulus be given to the expansion of 
national production. 

The discussion on these two papers can be conveniently analysed according 
as it centred on questions of fact or questions of principle. 


QUESTIONS OF FACT 


Neither of the two introductory papers contained any summary of the statistics 
relating to East-West trade or any assessment of the trends in that trade. 
Statistics of trade between the communist countries were not availabl ein the 
West before the conference and did not form the subject of published comment 
until after it. It was natural, therefore, that there should be some haziness 
about the volume of trade under discussion and the trends in it. There was also 
some uncertainty about the extent to which the trade between East and West 
could be expected to grow if the restrictions imposed on it were lifted. The 
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economists from communist countries took it for granted that these restrictions 
were one of the principal causes of the low volume of trade, while the Western 
economists, in any passing references to the matter, dismissed such restrictions 
as being of limited effect in relation to the great contraction in East-West 
trade since pre-war years. No attempt was made, however, to enter into 
argument, since argument did not seem likely to resolve this difference of 
view. 

While this no doubt kept down the temperature of the discussion, it was 
of some importance that there should be agreement on the reasons for the 
contraction in East-West trade, and on the factors determining the actual 
level of trade, since the two sides drew opposite deductions from what they 
took to be the facts. The Eastern economists assumed that, since the con- 
traction could be put down to historical and political rather than economic 
factors, political action (e.g., the removal of restrictions) would be sufficient 
to bring about an expansion in the volume of trade. The Western economists, 
on the other hand, were inclined to argue that the low volume of trade had 
its origin in the devotion of the communist countries to planning and in their 
pre-occupation with domestic requirements without similar regard for the 
development of exports. Professor Haberler, for example, pointed out that 
Russian foreign trade before the war had been only about as much as that of 
a small country like Switzerland; now, Russian trade with the West was only 
about half as much as that of Switzerland. 

The Eastern economists dwelt on the rapid rate at which their trade was 
growing and on the scope for further expansion. The trade of the USSR put 
her before the war in the sixteenth place in world trade, whereas by 1956 she 
occupied the sixth place. Trade between Eastern and Western countries in 
Europe had doubled in value between 1950 and 1956 and trade with the under- 
developed countries of the world was growing even faster. The trade of 
Czechoslovakia with non-communist countries had grown in the previous 
five years from 2.9 billion Kr. to 6.4 billion Kr. and the proportion of such 
trade to total Czech trade from 22 to 35 per cent. Of the trade of Rumania, 
22 per cent was now with Asia and Africa compared with 10 per cent in 
1952-53, and the increase in total trade in 1957 had been no less than 12 per 
cent. The share of the communist countries in the trade of capitalist countries 
was only 2.5-3 per cent, although the communist countries covered a quarter 
of the surface of the globe and had a third of the world’s population, so that 
a much higher ratio would be appropriate. 

These facts did not, however, resolve the perplexities of the Western 
economists. They recognized that the trade of the Eastern countries might be 
expanding relatively fast; they were not clear how this could be reconciled 
with the emphasis on trade restrictions, and why, if trade was already expand- 
ing rapidly, it should be so important to give it special encouragement. 

It was unfortunate that in all the figures quoted no reference was made to 
the total level of trade in Eastern countries compared with the pre-war level. 
Yet figures since published by the European Economic Commission in the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1957 appear to indicate that many of the Eastern 
countries have succeeded in expanding their total trade, measured in dollars, 
on a scale comparable with the growth in world trade over the past twenty 
years. The exports of the USSR, Eastern Europe and China formed about 
8 per cent of world exports before the war; in 1955-56 they still formed about 
8 per cent. Naturally individual countries diverged from the general pattern: 
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the increase in Russian trade, for example, was very much larger than the 
increase in the trade of Czechoslovakia or China. 

Had these figures been available it would have been more difficult for 
Western economists to argue that planning operated to restrict trade (a view 
which they did not all share) ; and it would at the same time have been more 
natural to concentrate on the much more signifiant change in the geographical 
pattern of the trade of Eastern European countries during the post-war period. 
Their trade with one another seems to have expanded on a scale that roughly 
compensates for the decline in their trade with the West and about as rapidly 
as the trade of OEEC countries with one another. The further fact, which 
did not emerge clearly from the discussion, that the Eastern countries have 
recently been experiencing a more rapid expansion in trade with the West 
(including underdeveloped countries) than with other Eastern countries, 
might have suggested that this change in the geographical pattern of trade had 
serious inconveniences which were beginning to make themselves felt. 

The discussion was not particularly successful, therefore, in directing the 
attention of the participants to the key facts about trade between East and 
West. On other matters the conference was decidedly more helpful. The 
Western economists were anxious to obtain as complete a picture as possible 
of the way in which Eastern countries conducted their trade. How did their 
trade agreements deal with engineering products and other miscellaneous 
manufactures that could not be specified in advance? What prices were used 
in these agreements, whether between communist countries or in trade with 
Western countries? What happened when prices changed? Were all agreements 
bilateral? In the trade between communist countries what provision was made 
for multilateral settlements? 

The answers given to these questions were that long-term agreements 
between communist countries were expressed in physical quantities for basic 
materials and large specialized equipment; for other goods, a money value 
was used. Prices were generally fixed for a year on the basis of world market 
prices in the preceding year but some economists have argued in favour of 
using an average over a run of years. Moreover, world prices would not be 
used if they were thought to reflect chance or speculative influences. Nearly 
all agreements were bilateral although a multilateral clearing system had 
recently been introduced in order to deal with any excess of balances 
accumulated above the limits of the ‘swing’. In trade with capitalist countries, 
a few—too few—triangular payments agreements existed, as, for instance, 
between Czechoslovakia, Finland and the USSR. Multilateral settlements, 
however, involved practical difficulties that had not been solved. 

On two points of fact the Eastern economists corrected statements by 
Professor Cairncross. He had suggested that there were no known examples 
of trade agreements between East and West extending over a period longer 
than one year. The Eastern economists pointed out that this was not so and 
referred in particular to the agreement with Finland and others with France 
and Italy. They also pointed out that participation by a communist country 
in international organizations such as GATT need not be treated as a hypo- 
thetical question; Czechoslovakia had been a member of GATT since its 
foundation. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 
QUESTIONS OF PRINCIPLE 


The discussion on matters of principle remained at a rather general level. 
The Eastern economists were inclined to take the common-sense view that 
trade would grow with output and be governed by national interest. The 
Western economists felt that if trade was being planned it was necessary that 
use should be made of some general criteria by which to judge whether 
particular forms of trade were in the national interest or not. They cited the 
general principle of comparative advantage, but willingly conceded that 
this was not a final test. The Eastern economists stressed the importance of 
international division of labour but argued that specialization should not be 
based on the current market situation. So far there was little apparent 
disagreement. 

The real problem arose when efforts were made to press the Eastern econo- 
mists further in order to see in what circumstances and for what reasons they 
were prepared to depart from the test of comparative advantage. If trade was 
planned in a committee, the committee must presumably have some criteria 
of decision. What criteria were used in the East? On what basis was it decided 
what should be imported and what produced at home? 

The most systematic replies to this question came from the Czechs. Professor 
Kaigl, for example, listed four main criteria governing specialization in the 
communist countries. 

1. The supply of resources, whether natural resources, productive capacity, 
human skill, or research facilities. 

2. Comparative costs, including transport costs; in trade with underdeveloped 
countries efforts are made to take account of potential future costs. 

3. Profitability of trading operations (e.g., the excess of receipts in foreign 
currency over domestic costs and the cost of imported materials). Owing 
to differences in price systems, this criterion presents difficulties but it is 
regarded as one of the important factors. 

4. General effect on the economy (e.g., the need in Czechoslovakia to refrain 
from exporting manufactures using a great deal of heavy metal in relation 
to their value). 

It will be observed that these criteria are very general and that 1, 3 and 4 are 
all to a large extent already reflected in 2 or else are unlikely to add usefully 
to 2. The list is one that might have been given ten years ago by a British civil 
servant who was not quite sure what was implied in the phrase ‘comparative 
costs’ and did not wish to tie himself too closely to its use as a basis for the 
selection of imports and exports. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
list that identifies it as Marxist and it is entirely free from any autarchical 
undertone. 

At times, however, such an undertone did creep in. Professor Diatchenko, 
for example, said that if it was argued that the USSR sold only her surpluses 
and imported what she could not produce, this was the policy pursued by 
countries all over the world. He agreed, however, that for historical reasons, 
the USSR had in the past pursued a particularly restrictionist policy, and 
thought that even the exchange of surpluses provided a basis for international 
division of labour. 

Some decisions limiting trade were explained in terms of ordinary common- 
sense criteria. For example, a communist country could not afford to be depend- 
ent on the West for basic products which might become the subject of an 
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embargo. It had to take account of the possibility of a recession and a conse- 
quent fall in its export earnings. Just as there might be obstacles to trade 
with planned economies, so there were obstacles the other way, such as unex- 
pected price fluctuations, cancellations of orders, and failure to give effect to 
commercial agreements. 

When the discussion turned to the trade of capitalist countries some of the 
Eastern economists pointed out that this was not governed by uncontrolled 
market forces but was subject to regulation through tariffs, quotas and in 
other ways. Governments were exercising control over economic life to an 
increasing extent in capitalist countries so that the experience already gained in 
the planning of trade by communist countries might be of general interest. 
Other Eastern economists expressed a more strongly Marxist view of the trade 
of capitalist countries, assuming it to be motivated by private profit and the 
search for monopolistic advantages, particularly in underdeveloped countries. 
The so-called principle of the ‘Open Door’ was now widely recognized as 
calculated to impede the industrialization of those countries and monopolies, 
cartels and restrictive agreements were used to divide world markets and limit 
trade. The Western economists found this emphasis on the monopolistic 
elements in their trade rather exaggerated and the antithesis between profit 
and national interest misleading as a statement of the essential difference in 
principle between the two systems of trade. Profit was primarily a test of 
whether inputs had been minimized in relation to the outputs achieved and 
this was so whether the profit remained in private hands or accrued to the 
State. Profit could and should be used as a criterion of economic action by com- 
munist as well as capitalist countries. 

The discussion would perhaps have been less inconclusive if more emphasis 
had been placed on the social framework within which comparative advantage 
is allowed to operate. If an economy has large structural adjustments to make 
and elasticities are low, it is much more reasonable to disregard or override 
market indicators than if the necessary changes are marginal and come about 
readily in response to comparatively slight changes in price. The same consi- 
derations apply to other parts of the discussion in which communist economists 
argued that planning should be directed towards future rather than current 
market conditions. Where a major upheaval in the structure of an economy 
is in progress, this makes good sense, whatever brand of economic theory 
one inclines to; but as a maxim of policy in a fully industrialized economy it 
is apt to be looked at with suspicion by a consumer-minded economist who has 
had experience of the rationalizations by which governments deprive their 
citizens of things they want for the sake of offering them the things they would 
like them to want. 

The discussion of the effects of planning on international trade might have 
been the most fruitful part of the discussion. The subject was of interest to 
economists from underdeveloped countries, studying the possibilities of a 
greater volume of trade between those countries (e.g., through the creation of 
a common market in Latin America) ; to European economists seeking a basis 
of association between the members of the European Economic Community 
and their neighbours; and to socialist economists from the West looking for a 
method of reducing fluctuations in trade. The differences of opinion that 
emerged were not all between the two ‘sides’: Professor Mossé, for example, 
argued forcibly that the volume of trade could expand if planning issued in 
long-term agreements and that there would be less, not more discontinuity. 
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Unfortunately this part of the discussion was submerged in the rest, so that 
the issues involved were not isolated and debated. 

Western economists were, however, reminded of the instability of trade be- 
tween capitalist countries in the past and of the danger of allowing long-term 
development to be guided by short-term market fluctuations. Planning, it 
was argued, was specifically designed to ensure continuity of development, 
but plans could, of course, be revised if necessary. On the other hand, some of 
the Western economists thought that a centrally planned country must be at a 
disadvantage in trade precisely because its plans did not respond spontaneously 
to market variations. The discussion on this point did not get much beyond 
assertion and counter-assertion. 

Some of the questions raised by Western economists appeared to be answered 
a little disingenuously. It may be true, for example, that it is some safeguard 
against discrimination in trading relationships if all transactions take place at 
world prices; but this not only assumes that there is a single, easily ascertain- 
able world price but disregards the danger that a State trading organization 
may confine its purchases and sales to one group of countries and decline 
business that the traders of other countries would gladly conclude at similar 
prices. It may also be true that if private traders know the level of world prices 
they can calculate what profit such prices would offer them in trade with 
communist countries; but this is to misconceive the real problem of selling 
and of organizing production to supply a potential market. If the building 
up of trade connexions is left to the exclusive initiative of governments and 
State trading organizations, the resulting volume of trade will necessarily be 
limited, except perhaps in the case of staple foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
large items of equipment. 

There also appeared to be some burking of major issues on both sides. Could 
the communist countries increase their trade with the West if they wished to? 
If not, what stops them? Are they short of the necessary foreign exchange to 
pay for more imports? Would they have difficulty in stepping up their sales on 
Western markets? On the other hand, what makes Western countries maintain 
quotas on imports? Are these likely to remain indefinitely, even when curren- 
cies are convertible? 

A discussion such as took place at the conference could hardly be expected 
to convert the participants to entirely new attitudes. The most that could be 
hoped for was that there should emerge a better understanding of the problems 
involved in trade between ‘planned’ and ‘free’ economies. This meant first a 
willingness to recognize these problems, not only in the abstract but as they 
have been experienced in practice. It meant also that the participants should 
show frankness, knowledgeability and judgement in their assessment of the 
problems facing their own governments and should not seek to obscure the 
real dilemmas of policy. This task was easier the less these dilemmas sprang 
from political differences and the larger the common element in the problems 
of the various countries. If the discussion veered in the direction of a simple 
antithesis between communism and capitalism, or between planned and free 
economies, it was bound to get lost in dogmatism and unreality. If, on the other 
hand, it dealt with the basic problem of reconciling economic interdependence 
with national independence in the formulation of economic policy, or if it 
centred not on the merits but on the methods of planning international trade, 
it was calculated to produce a useful exchange of views. 

It was also inevitable that economists meeting in such circumstances should 
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begin by working off many of their preconceptions on their colleagues. If they 
recognized that their preconceptions were mistaken, this alone was a consider- 
able advance. They were obliged to look at their own trading arrangements 
by the necessity of expounding them to their colleagues and enabled to see 
how the minds of economists of very different persuasions addressed themselves 
to a similar task. This meant that if they later pursued their inquiries they were 
in a far stronger position to interpret the economic ideas lying behind the 
commercial policies of countries with a different economic system. 

Finally, no one could take part in the discussion without surprise that so 
important a subject should have escaped full-scale treatment by any econ- 
omist of standing. There does not appear to be any book analysing the trade 
of communist countries with one another or with the West, or the genera! 
principles by which such trade is, or might be, governed. 


It would be foolish to generalize from the discussion of a single day or even 
from the experience of the whole conference at Bursa, which extended over ten 
days. But a few elementary conclusions may be warranted. 

1. There is no real substitute for personal contact as a means of improving 
international understanding. An economist wants to know what his oppo- 
site number looks like, what he reads, what he spends his time doing, 
how strongly he expresses himself and on what subjects, when he is likely 
to have his tongue in his cheek, what mental picture he has of other eco- 
nomic systems and the economists who live under them. He can do none of 
these things without meeting and talking to his foreign colleagues. Only in 
this way can he form any first-hand judgement of their quality of mind, 
the part they play in the affairs and intellectual life of their country, and 
the illusions that mislead them. 

2. In abrief encounter it is a waste of time to make a head-on attack on an entire 
system of thought or try to arraign the weaknesses or crimes of a régime. 
Theologians of different religions do not fruitfully meet to denounce one 
another’s theology. Economists have ample material to discuss at the tech- 
nical level without being obliged to begin by reaching agreement on the 
aims of economic policy. But if the discussion is not to remain extremely 
vague it should be as quantitative as possible. In a discussion of international 
trade, for example, it is highly material how far a government is prepared to 
depart from comparative costs and over what range of exports and imports 
it accepts comparative costs as an adequate guide. 

3. It is desirable that the topic for discussion should be one that is openly 
debated in all the countries concerned. If there is already an official ortho- 
doxy that no one is allowed to challenge inside a country, it is most unlikely 
that an international conference will lead to open-minded debate. A number 
of subjects suitable for a more extended discussion were touched upon at 
the Bursa conference: for example, the use of the price mechanism in a 
planned economy; planning and international trade; the optimum size of 
business unit; capital-output ratios in a dynamic economy. 

4. One day is not sufficient for any major topic at such a conference, and the 
preliminary papers should try to give an adequate factual background 
and not confine themselves to issues of principle. 

5. While a short conference is valuable, a lasting improvement requires a 
longer interchange. It is highly desirable that some economists from one 
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system should make an extended stay at a university or research institute 
in the other and that they should be able to do so without compromising 
their known political principles. This may not be easy to arrange (e.g., 
because of language difficulties) and there may be few volunteers. But it 
would be a great pity if economists who are now so mobile within their 
own group of countries remained almost completely immobile between 
them. 
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MEETINGS ORGANIZED BY UNESCO 
IN THE FIELD OF PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


MEETING OF POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 
[Munich, 16-21 December 1957] 


List of persons present 


G. W. Choudhury (Pakistan) J. Meynaud (France) 
C. A. Colliard (France) I. Mrazek (Czechoslovakia) 
A. Denisov (USSR) A. Naess (Norway) 
J. Djordjevié (Yugoslavia) P. A. Reynolds (United Kingdom) 
O. K. Flechtheim (Federal Repub- W. R. Sharp (USA) 
lic of Germany) E. Tejera-Paris (Venezuela) 
J. Freymond (Switzerland) J. J. Wiatr (Poland) and A. Za- 
F. Gross (USA) jaczkowski (Poland) 


V. Koretsky (USSR) 


Working papers submitted 


Jean Meynaud: Effects of technological progress on political systems. 

C. B. Macpherson (University of Toronto): Comments on Professor Mey- 
naud’s working paper. 

Arne Naess (University of Oslo): The political ethics of non-violence and its 
relation to questions of peaceful co-operation. 

W. R. Sharp (Yale University): Implications of technological change for 
peaceful co-operation: suggestions for discussion. 

J. Djordjevi¢ (Belgrade University): Notes sur le document de travail préparé 
par le Professeur J. Meynaud. 

V. Koretsky (Academy of Sciences of the USSR): The concept of peaceful 
coexistence, its inception and definition. 

J. Wiatr (University of Warsaw): Comments on Professor Meynaud’s working 


paper. 
MEETING OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


[Moscow, 6-15 January 1958] 


List of persons present 


R. Aron (France) P. N. Fedoseev (USSR) 
V. Berestnev (USSR) G. Friedmann (France) 
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A.N.J.den Hollander (Netherlands) H. Schelsky (Federal Republic of 


E. C. Hughes (USA) Germany) 

R. Lukié (Yugoslavia) L. Svoboda (Czechoslovakia) 

V. Malinski (Rumania) T. B. Bottomore (Secretary-Gen- 
K. V. Ostrovitianov (USSR) eral, International Sociological 
R. N. Saksena (India) Association) 


Working papers submitted 


E. C. Hughes, in collaboration with Paul E. Breer: Educational selection 
in the United States of America. 

D. V. Glass (United Kingdom): Notes on some problems of education and 
social mobility in Britain. 

K. V. Ostrovitianov: Education and inequalities of income in the light of 
peaceful coexistence of different social systems. 

J. Hochfeld (Poland): On the presentation of the problem of inequalities of 
income in the Marxist doctrine. 

A. N. J. den Hollander: Teaching and research in sociology (with special 
reference to Western countries). 

P. N. Fedoseev: The problem of peaceful coexistence in sociological research 
and in sociological courses. 

L. Svoboda: Teaching and research in sociology in Czechoslovakia. 

R. N. Saksena:Trends in the teaching of sociology and social research in 
India. 

Georges Friedmann (in collaboration with Edgar Morin): Projet de recherches 
sur le héros et le théme de la réussite dans les films de différents pays. 


MEETING OF JURISTS 


Meeting on the legal aspects of trade between planned and free economies 
{[Rome, 24 February-1 March 1958] 


List of persons present 


T. Ascarelli (Italy) E. Sandstrom (Sweden) 

H. J. Berman (USA) C. M. Schmitthoff (United King- 
R. Bystricky (Czechoslovakia) dom) 

R. N. Gardner (USA) H. Trammer (Poland) 

A. Goldstajn (Yugoslavia) A. Tunc (France) 

J. N. Hazard (USA) P. L. Van Reepinghen (Belgium) 
T. Ionesco (Rumania) L. Vassilev (Bulgaria) 


F. Kalinytchev (USSR) 


Working papers submitted 


H. J. Berman: Legal aspects of trade between planned and free economies. 
C. M. Schmitthoff: The claim of sovereign immunity in the law of inter- 


national trade. 
M. Domke and J. N. Hazard (USA): The most-favoured-nation clause. 
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A. Tunc: Technique des traités de commerce entre les pays 4 prédominance 
d’économie privée et les pays 4 économie planifiée. 

L. Vassilev: Régime juridique des paiements internationaux par clearing dans 
le commerce international entre pays a structure économique différente. 

B. Metelius: Working paper on exchange controls and trade agreements. 

T. Ionesco: Quelques aspects juridiques des relations commerciales s’éta- 
blissant entre pays a structure économique différente. 

P. Van Reepinghen: L’arbitrage dans les différends commerciaux entre 
organisations de pays a économie planifiée et contractants de pays a écono- 
mie libre. 

H. Trammer: L’organisation juridique du commerce extérieur polonais, en 
général, et l’organisation de ses institutions exécutives, en particulier. 

S. Pisar: The treatment of communist foreign trade arbitration in Western 


courts. 
A. Goldstajn: Arbitration in Yugoslavia. 


Meeting on the juridical problem of nationalization 
[Rome, 24 February-1 March 1958] 


List of persons present 


Ch. H. Alexandrowicz (India) V. Merikoski (Finland) 

B. Blagojevié (Yugoslavia) K. H. Neumayer (Federal Repub- 
J. Boulouis (France) lic of Germany) 

S. Bratous (Czechoslovakia) R. Pinto (France) 

M. S. Giannini (Italy) A. Szpunar (Poland) 

R. H. Graveson (United Kingdom) B. Tabbah (Lebanon) 

V. Knapp (Czechoslovakia) V. Tchikwadze (USSR) 

M. Lachs (Poland) D. Thompson (United Kingdom) 


I. F McDonald (United Kingdom) 


Working papers submitted 


D. Thompson: The juridical problem of nationalization and public enterprise 
in the United Kingdom. 

A. Chelmonski (Poland): Les problémes juridiques de la nationalisation des 
entreprises en Pologne. 

L. Lipson: Some remarks on public enterprises in the United States. 

M. S. Giannini: Les entreprises du secteur public en Italie. 

J. Boulouis: Les nationalisations en France. 

The Institut de Droit Comparé de Belgrade: La position juridique des 
entreprises économiques d’Etat en Yougoslavie. 

S. Bratous: Les problémes juridiques de la nationalisation et la situation 
juridique des entreprises d’ Etat. 

Association Internationale des Sciences Juridiques: Le régime juridique des 
entreprises nationalisées, leurs relations avec |’Etat et avec les autres 
entreprises. 
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MEETING OF ECONOMISTS 
{Bursa, 24 March-3 April 1958] 


List of persons present 


V. Apoltin (USSR) I. Lipinski (Poland) 

A. K. Cairncross (United Kingdom) B. Minc (Poland) 

K. Dobrev (Bulgaria) R. Mossé (France) 

V. P. Diatchenko (USSR) S. El Naggar (United Arab Repub- 
A. I. Efimov (USSR) lic) 

I. Friss (Hungary) I. Rachmut (Rumania) 

C. Furtado (Brazil) E. A. G. Robinson (United King- 
R. N. Gardner (USA) dom) 

G. Haberler (USA) J. Rueff (France) 

V. Kaigl (Czechoslovakia) O. Sik (Czechoslovakia) 

P. Klat (Lebanon) R. S. Suvla (Turkey) 

E. Lindahl (Sweden) R. Triffin (USA) 


Working papers submitted 


V. Kaigl: International division of labour as a factor in increasing national 
production and broadening its structure. 

M. I. Rubinstein: Factors determining the level and structure of national 
production in the underdeveloped countries. 

I. Rachmuth: Cost price and the formation of wholesale prices of industrial 
products in state-owned enterprises. 

A. Efimov: Social division of labour and specialization of production as the 
dominant factors in increasing the productivity of labour and industrial 
output. 

E. A. G. Robinson: The factors that determine the total level of production 
and the rates of growth of production. 

R. Triffin: The influence of costs of production on the fixing of prices. 

A. K. Cairncross: Trade between countries with different economic and social 
systems. 

G. Haberler: Methods of harmonizing resources and the demand for resources 
in the Western countries. 

E. Lindahl: On capital investment, how it is determined and how it influences 
economic growth. 

R. Mossé: L’influence de la demande sur le volume de la production des 
biens de consommation, sur leurs prix et sur l’emploi des facteurs. 

V. P. Diatchenko: National economic planning as the main factor in the 
high rates of increase in socialist production. 

I. Friss: Methods of co-ordination between the resources of production and 
the demand. 

B. Minc: Demand as the determining factor of socialist production. 

K. Dobrev: Investment as a factor for an expansion of social production. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
RESEARCH AND STUDY 


FELIks Gross 


Elimination of war is certainly the most fundamental challenge facing us 
today. It heads the long list of unsolved contemporary social and political 
problems. The fact that this has been said so many times that it now sounds like 
a weary platitude, does not make war any less the key problem, any less deserv- 
ing of the best efforts of scholars as well as of statesmen and men of good will. 

It is, then, important to emphasize that maintenance of peace is no longer 
the sole concern of pacificistic ideologists and theorists; and that a passive 
solution, of abstention from action or perhaps verbal renunciation of war, 
is no longer sufficient. This was the creed of a large group of pacificists 
throughout the nineteenth century and later after the first world war. But 
present and recent experience indicates that maintenance of peace requires an 
active and dynamic policy, not solely abstention from certain acts. Positive 
and constructive policies, in turn, require understanding of ways to eliminate 
war, tensions, and conflict and these must be based on study of the nature of 
these phenomena. Peace is not the absence of war, but a complex system of 
social and human relations which must be sustained by international opera- 
tions founded on a solid structure of sound scholarship. 

How much have the contemporary social sciences contributed as a basis for 
the studies that are needed? And how much can they contribute? Especially, 
what has sociology to contribute to the cause of world peace? 

The question of war and peace is a very ancient subject of study. But for a 
long time this area was the property of the historians, jurists, and philoso- 
phers. Then, in the nineteenth century, economics, sociology, and political 
science began to extend our knowledge of it. Theories of conflict dominated 
sociological theory, and consequently international conflicts were explored 
and became an important field for sociology and economics. Then theories of 
social co-operation began to develop. Studies of war, and of the elimination 
of violence from international relations, were continued throughout the 
period between the two world wars. Today this area of research belongs to 
no less than four major fields—political science, economics, sociology and 
psychology (including social psychology and psychiatry). 

The present tendency of the social sciences, however, is not what is called 
in professional parlance ‘problem-centred’. In other words, the dominant 
attitude of social scientists in the West is that the objective of the social sciences 
is to study social phenomena, interpret them, and advance research that will 
contribute to an understanding of them. According to this philosophy, social 
sciences should not be chained to a value or to a normative objective. (Of 
course, not all social scientists adhere to this viewpoint.) The approach is 
‘method-centred’ and predominantly quantitative. 
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Yet in sociology this attitude has led to the development of methods, 
techniques and theories which can be effective in limited, empirical studies, 
though unable to embrace broad phenomena. The dominant methods are 
analytical and lack the qualities needed for broad synthesis; the functional 
approach (which is useful and important, even for studies that will be suggested 
here) is far more relevant to the study of a well-working society than to the 
problems of social change. In sum, current sociology may not offer as much 
as it might to the problems of international relations; but its contribution 
is not at all inconsiderable. Neither is the contribution of political science, 
which has considerably advanced our knowledge of the broad field of inter- 
national relations; nor is that of history, the mother of social sciences, which 
has continued the process of recording and interpreting the single unique 
occurrences of conflict or co-operation. 

It seems, however, that something more is needed today: a specialized 
field of social sciences, devoted entirely to the study of war and peace, and 
oriented normatively toward a definite purpose: elimination of war and 
violence between nations. Such a field requires an interdisciplinary approach, 


similar to the approach used today in the United States in the new field of 


area studies. 


What should be the scope of such a field? It should include the study of 
those social relations and social conditions which are conducive to the use of 
force and violence between nations, and it should explore whatever types of 


social conditions, actions, and relations facilitate the elimination of force 
and violence between nations. These studies could be labelled the ‘Sociology 
of International Relations’. 


What are the major divisions of the proposed field? What direction can be 
suggested for studies within that field? 

International relations can be divided into interpolitical and interethnic 
relations. Interpolitical relations occur between governments and, more 
broadly, between nation-States. Interethnic relations occur between cultural 
or ethnic groups. Tensions between States may be interpolitical and not 
interethnic; while interethnic tensions are not necessarily interpolitical. 
Before the war of 1914, the Czech nation was under Austro-Hungarian rule. 
Tension between Serbia and Austria-Hungary, as far as the Czech ethnic 
group was concerned, was at that time interpolitical but not interethnic. 
Again, the present tensions in Alto Adige are interethnic and not inter- 
political—neither the Italian nor the Austrian governments encourages the 
conflict, indeed both are inclined rather to try to lessen it. The tension exists 
between the German ethnic group and the Italian ethnic group. Finally, in 
Kashmir the tensions between Pakistan and India are both interpolitical 
and interethnic. Interethnic relations, then, concern relations between nation- 
cultures, between certain cultural (in a cultural-anthropological sense) or 
linguistic groups, each of which has a common cultural and historical tradition 
and, as a philosopher put it, is ‘a community of fate’. 

We may distinguish, then, the following groups of relations: (a) interpolitical 
(between governments and States) ; (b) interethnic (between nations as ethnic 
groups); (c) combined (involving simultaneously interethnic and _inter- 
political relations). 

The State has the instruments of power, whereas the ethnic group is above 
all a community of common culture. The government and the State may 
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reinforce or lessen tension by its policies. Therefore a tension which is only 
interethnic, with the States attempting to lessen tension, is less dangerous than 
one which is interpolitical while the ethnic groups are indifferent. Only 
governments have power to use force and violence on the grand scale through 
their military establishments. As long as conflicts are solely interethnic, while 
governments do not reinforce the tensions, the danger of war is not imminent. 
Such is the character of tensions in so-called tension areas, in definite geo- 
graphical regions, where group tensions have a historical background. On 
the other hand, the present (1959) tension over Berlin is of an interpolitical 
nature solely. Tension exists between the governments, but the East and West 
Berliners do not show ethnic hostilities. 

This division has its practical significance. Lessening of interpolitical tensions 
requires entirely different means from those required to lessen interethnic 
tensions. Interpolitical tensions are often falsely identified with interethnic 
ones for reasons of propaganda; still, interpolitical tensions can be solved on 
the level of governments and political action. Interethnic tensions, though, are 
a problem to the understanding of which sociology can make a contribution. 
And this, perhaps, may be the first field of exploration. 

Extensive study of intergroup relations in the United States, the extensive 
research and consequent legislation in Northern and Western states in the 
area of interracial and interethnic relations—these are little known outside 
the United States. American scholars have carefully probed the social origin 
of prejudice, the role of the formative years in prejudice formation, the early 
childhood influence of family and peer group, significance of ethnic and 
ideological values in prejudice formation. This and similar research has 
profoundly influenced the public policies of cities and states, schools and 
universities. Mayors’ committees on intergroup (or human) relations (such 
as in New York or Cincinnati), which are in charge of fostering co-operation 
and lessening tension between various racial and ethnic groups; States Commis- 
sions Against Discrimination (like the one in New York), which represent 
public policy and enforce laws against discrimination in housing, employment, 
and other areas; school boards and teachers—all apply today many of the 
findings in the field of sociology and social psychology and education, toward 
the end of lessening tensions and breaking down prejudices. 

Interethnic relations within a State are of course different from interethnic 
relations in an international context. Nevertheless the nature of the tensions 
is the same. Ethnic prejudice, race prejudice, the values of prejudice, its 
stereotypes and attitudes, the origin of prejudice, on whatever level they 
occur, are identical in nature. An attempt to lessen interethnic tensions on an 
international scale may use many of the findings and methods already advan- 
ced by sociologists in this field. There is a possibility here, then, of a fruitful 
extension of the field of intergroup relations, ethnic and race problems, into 
the realm of international relations. 


Two types of human relations (or, as they are called today, ‘interactions’) 
are used as guideposts in sociological studies: association and dissociation; 
that is, processes which lead to social integration and those which are divisive 
and result in social disintegration. This useful polarization has led to the 
classification of a great array of relationships, according as they lead to 
co-operation or conflict. Sociology of International Relations, then, would 
incorporate research and study subdivided as follows: (a) international 
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co-operation; (b) international conflict, (i) techniques of lessening tensions, 
(ii) techniques of fostering co-operation. The social processes and techniques 
grouped under each of these headings may belong to one of three classes: 
interethnic, interpolitical, or combined. 

The study of international co-operation involves discussion of common 
interests, common values, and common institutions. In the systematic study of 
international co-operation emphasis has heretofore been put on institutions, 
Political science and international Jaw emphasize the structure and form 
of international organization. The economist has focused on the common 
economic interest. Nevertheless, the institutions will not work unless there 
is a certain amount of common, shared values, which may or may not be 
economic in nature. Peace, as a value, and the elimination of violence, are 
not necessarily economic. Still other elements are essential in a process of 
co-operation; a certain amount of shared interest (not solely economic interest) 
is of basic importance if international organizations are to work. 

The two paramount sources of interpolitical conflict are conflicts of economic 
interests and conflicts of ideologies (values). Interethnic conflicts may in 
addition stem from conflicts between and misunderstandings and conflicts 
of cultural patterns and values, and from social-psychological conflicts. The 
study of conflicts, then, should be centred on: (a) conflicts of interests; 
(b) conflicts of ideologies; (c) conflicts due to misunderstandings of ethnic- 
cultural patterns and values; (d) conflicts due to social-psychological problems. 

All these processes may be interrelated. Therefore their interrelationship 
is also a subject that must be explored. 


The study of social processes between ethnic groups and between States 
leads, of course, to the study of groups as such, and their behaviour. The 
more important elements in the development of intergroup conflicts include 
the political ideologies of extreme nationalism, racism, ethnic values 
connected with hostile attitudes toward neighbours, and similar group values. 
Head-hunting by primitive tribes, which is only part of a culture of a given 
tribe, involves of course hostilities toward neighbouring groups. Head-hunting 
is not necessarily an economic phenomenon; it is, however, closely connected 
with group values and symbols of status. What we call advanced civilizations 
have head-hunting customs of a different kind, and likewise they may be 
closely related to questions of status and class and the symbols of status and 
privilege. 

How should we approach the study of groups? 

Social anthropology, as well as modern sociology, has developed a method 
generally known as the ‘culture and personality approach’. Its core is the 
study of learned behaviour and behavioural patterns, their function and 
their influence on personality formation, and the consequent interaction 
between personality and social environment (the latter being analysed in 
terms of culture). Time and space do not permit a more extensive discussion 
of this approach, save in connexion with the study of groups from the vantage- 
point of the sociology of international relations. 

From such a viewpoint it appears that values and institutions are of primary 
significance (though of course other elements of group culture should not be 
omitted). Values, of course, are closely related to the sum total of the culture. 
Ethnic values may contain elements of hostility toward definite groups. 
This may be a result of social-economic conditions and of historical experience. 
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History and literature, as taught in the schools, may both serve to reinforce 
hostile attitudes. It seems to me that the antagonisms between the Poles and 
the Germans and between the French and the Germans were nourished in 
this fashion. Later experiences with Nazi Germany naturally reinforced the 
antagonisms, since the experience of Nazi occupation and the true facts 
connected with it were indicative of potential dangers which the future might 
harbour. Lessening of such interethnic tensions and hostilities cannot be 
successful without such changes and provisions on the interpolitical level as 
give real protection to the victim nations against the repetition of acts of 
violence. 

Analysis of values may permit us to identify and understand the nature of 
interethnic conflicts; and it may also help us to discover such values as may 
help to foster co-operation. 

Social values, or group values, are usually closely related to social institutions 
and social-economic conditions. They are transmitted by such institutions as 
family and school, or by a ‘super institution’ which integrates many institutions 
and sets directions—the State. Antagonistic values and ethnic prejudices may 
be a result of learning in the formative years in the family, as perhaps reinforced 
by the school, and later by the State. This was the case with attitudes of 
hostility toward certain ethnic groups among European nations, as no doubt 
can be empirically proved. 

Violence and force in international relations require a decision and a locus 
for such a decision in those who control the instruments of power. This implies 
a need for studying the institutions of power and its administration, the way 
in which power is attained, and the decision-making machinery. This leads us 
in turn to personality study, to the study of those who make decisions. This 
area belongs to the field of psychology—but it is still essential to our discipline. 

The special approach of the sociology of international relations to the per- 
sonality of leaders, of men in positions of power and decision, may be illustrated 
with Hitler as an example. A historian is primarily interested in his biogra- 
phical data, as related to great historical events. A sociologist and psychologist 
studies the social conditions and primary groups (such as family) which pro- 
duced him. Hitler and his movement cannot be explained solely by economics; 
a psychiatrist is needed to contribute to full understanding of Nazi personalities 
and the mass psychosis of a large portion of a nation. 

While a number of useful personality studies exist, more and better ones are 
required. What is perhaps most needed is an interdisciplinary approach to 
biography. 

Thus the second section of the sociology of international relations embraces 
study of: (a) cultural and ethnic patterns and ideologies (values), especially 
those conducive to conflict or co-operation; (b) institutions; (c) personality 
types. This, we repeat, is by no means a new and unexplored field. An extensive 
literature is available, the product of wide research, which can supply a wealth 
of material and a foundation for further work. The sociology of international 
relations, though, suggests a definite focus and direction for this work, 
toward integration of related disciplines with the emphasis on a sociological 
approach. 


The third section of the suggested discipline deals with the problems of causa- 


tion. The study of causation is fundamental to any social study oriented toward 
problem-solving. It should be said here that no study so oriented can function 
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on the basis of any theory or method that abandons causation. Causality was 
first disputed already in the antiquity by the sceptics; later, from the eighteenth 
to the twentieth centuries, from Hume to Mach, it was challenged; and in the 
social sciences the concept of interaction or function, as suggested by Pareto, 
is in part an attempt to replace the concept of causation by a new, more precise 
theorem. Yet even Pareto in his later years (for instance in his well-known 
introduction to Systémes Socialistes) applied the concepts of causation. Robert 
Maclver rightly indicated that a causal approach is of fundamental signifi- 
cance in the social sciences, and that causation as such is not an a priori 


theorem as some of the great philosophers (Kant) argued, but a sequence of 


phenomena which can be observed. Whenever the social sciences face an 
issue of practical significance, such as delinquency, the concept of causality 
becomes an obvious and essential element of theory. Thus, it is an essential 
and important part of modern criminology. Neither an effective policy of crime 
prevention, nor a rehabilitation policy, can be developed without under- 
standing of causation. Likewise, the study of methods of prevention of inter- 
ethnic or interpolitical conflicts must be based on an understanding of causes. 
Only such an approach can suggest answers. 

In regard to causation, the social sciences, like other disciplines, have a 
strong tendency toward ‘reductionism’—toward reducing the variables to a 
single one, which is regarded as the primary causal element. This is true, at 
least in part, of certain Marxist interpretations of war; and at the other pole 
it may be true of certain psychoanalytical or geopolitical interpretations of 
international relations. The tendency toward reduction was especially charac- 
teristic of the social sciences at the turn of the century; and it has, of course, 
its methodological merits. Such an approach narrows down the investigation 
to one single variable, which can then be thoroughly examined. This approach 
also has some practical merit, since situations do exist that monocausal theories 
seem to explain adequately. 

Unfortunately no monocausal theory explains every situation. The econo- 
mic factor may seem sufficient in one instance; ideological factors in another; 
the drive for power of certain human beings may explain a third. The sociology 
of international relations must find a more realistic and less simple approach 
to causation. We must not limit ourselves a priori to one causal approach. Or 
to put it more tentatively, we cannot exclude a priori the possibility that a 
number of causal factors may operate in the variety of social situations embraced 
by the vast field of international relations. We shall call the former a monocausal, 
the latter, a multicausal approach. 

Ideally, the sociology of international relations should investigate each 
problem from a variety of monocausal approaches and also from a multicausal 
approach. Monocausal studies have, after all, contributed a great deal to our 
understanding of imperialism, war, and conflict. 

Perhaps a modest beginning for causal studies would be a survey of sociolog- 
ical theories of international conflict and co-operation. Extensive and impor- 
tant work has been done in this area. Such a review should be useful for edu- 
cational purposes; and should provide a useful starting-point for ‘studies aimed 
at a more profound understanding of the social causality of war. 


The purpose of a synthetical approach to international relations, as was 
mentioned before, is to find alternative solutions to the problems of elimination 
of force and violence from international relations, and to provide a basis for 
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constructive solutions of the problems of peaceful coexistence and co-operation. 

Any coexistence or co-operation requires two or more parties; a unilateral 
desire will not suffice. It requires also definite actions—deeds, not words. 
Adolf Hitler spoke about his desire for peace. Coexistence can be established 
as of today on the basis of fear and a common biological value of survival; 
wider forms of international co-operation, mutual aid, organized and con- 
tinuous international interactions, require a wider set of common values in 
addition to common interests. 

The present coexistence of the large blocs is based on fear: fear of total des- 
truction; and on a minimum biological set of values: survival. Total destruction 
has become a deterrent to total war. This is surely one of the weakest varieties 
of coexistence, and tensions are one of its characteristics. 

Pluralism is one of the alternatives which a sociologist of international rela- 
tions may find as a useful field for discussion and further exploration. Pluralism 
in the field of religion was very successful in the development of the United 
States. It was and is based on a minimum set of shared common values, and 
respect for differences. There is a common set of values in the Judeo-Christian 
ethic in all the religions, and respect for differences became a part of the na- 
tional cultural pattern. Pluralism as a method of continuous and organized 
peacefulness, and as a means of reducing tensions and perhaps eliminating 
force and violence between nations and ethnic groups, suggests a minimum 
set of conditions: (a) a minimum set of common values shared by the govern- 
ments; (b) respect for differences in values, ideologies, and interests which are 
not vital to the quest for peace; (c) respect for differences of values and ideol- 
ogies within the State and protection of the basic individual freedoms, human 
rights, and civil liberties; (d) a set of common interests—these, in a sense, to be 
determined by the common set of values. Social welfare, a more advanced 
standard of living for workers and peasants, control of natural catastrophes 
such as floods and hurricanes, control of epidemics, an increased supply of 
food—these are all common interests and common values too; and they require 
peace and international co-operation. There is a strong bond of common inter- 
est in favour of the achievement of logical objectives of social welfare and the 
social advancement of the people. 

Do we have a common set of values? We do have a statement of such common 
values—the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 10 December 1948. Not all Member States 
really observe this bill, respect or enforce or even agree with its tenets. Never- 
theless, the declaration expresses the desires of a sizeable part of mankind. 
Perhaps a public opinion study, using an adequate sample, could be made to 
explore the degree to which this declaration represents a set of common values 
of the peoples of the world. 

Naturally, as long as any government cleaves to the objectives of continuous 
expansion and ideological domination, pluralism will not work. 

We may find alternatives other than pluralism. In fact, there is probably 
an arc of possibilities and degrees of international system, which may work in 
exclusion of the use of force and violence. We may even venture to suggest 
that new forms of conflict may be possible, short of force and violence. 

The difference between research and education, and practical politics, 
should not be forgotten. Science is not self-enforcing, especially social and polit- 
ical science. Change and practical policy require power. However, a better 
understanding of relations between States and ethnic groups, understanding 
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of the causes of conflict and the conditions of peace, should give us a better 
chance to select the proper means for achieving the desired ends. It may, that 
is, help us in developing better policies. 


Here, then, has been suggested an outline for a sociology of international 
relations, a general framework for research, study, and education. War to 
date has been almost a continuous phenomenon; the study of it must be attacked 
massively and in all possible ways. The sociology of international relations 
should be part of a general college education; as well as a field for theoretical 
approach, for the creation of a more enlightened public opinion and more 
general interest in this area. In this way, indirectly as well as more directly, 
it can give us some practical results. A naive propagandistic programme, 
which overlooks the realities of the present world, is not the best type of edu- 
cation for peace. Education for peace requires rigorous thinking and methods, 
scientific inquiry, and, above all, truth. 


THE INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Belgrade 


The Belgrade Institute of Comparative Law, which was founded by a regulation of the 
Federal Executive Council dated 16 July 1955, is one of the more recent establishments 
of this kind in the world. Unlike certain other institutes of comparative law, it is not a 
research centre attached to a law faculty, but an independent scientific institution under 
the Federal Executive Council. The above-mentioned regulation sets out its tasks as 
follows: 

‘The Institute of Comparative Law shall: (a) collect and classify data on the state 
of legislation, legal theory and jurisprudence in various countries; (b) give advice, at 
their request, to State bodies and institutions concerning various problems considered 
from the standpoint of comparative law, or concerning the legislation or case law of a 
given country; (c) organize the systematic supply of information to foreign inquirers 
wishing to learn about the state of legislation, legal theory and jurisprudence in Yugo- 
slavia, and collaborate in supplying such information; (d) co-operate with similar 
institutions in other countries and with international organizations concerned with 
comparative law.’ 

An ordinance of the Federal Executive Council, dated 12 October 1955, set up a 
Council of the Institute and appointed its first 15 members, chosen from among 
Yugoslav jurists who had gained repute for their work in comparative law. Another 
ordinance of the Federal Executive Council, dated 16 November 1955, appointed as 
director of the institute Dr. Borislav Blagojevi¢, professor at the Law Faculty of Belgrade. 
The institute also has a staff of scientific assistants and officers and outside correspond- 
ents. It began work on 1 January 1956. 

During its first years, it had to deal with a series of technical and organizational 
problems, for some of which no final solution has yet been found. Nevertheless its 
activities have already taken shape in many fields. 


1. In order to carry out its basic responsibilities, the Institute of Comparative Law 
has had, from the beginning, to find practical means of solving the documentation 
problem, acquainting the Yugoslav public with foreign law and the rest of the world 
with Yugoslav laws, jurisprudence and legal theories. In this sphere, its task has been 
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to collect, work out and classify data concerning both foreign and Yugoslav legislation 
and law. At present, the institute’s documentation comprises: (a) the official gazettes 
of many countries; (b) compendia of statutory and case law giving an idea of the 
principal legal systems; (c) a library of 3,000 works (handbooks, treatises, mono- 
graphs, etc.), usually in their most recent editions and many of them in several volumes; 
(d) foreign legal periodicals—numbering 300 at the present time; (e) a card-index 
of law books recently published throughout the world (the institute keeps track of them 
by means of foreign bibliographies and reviews in foreign periodicals) ; (f) a card-index 
of articles in periodicals received by the institute or to be found in other Yugoslav 
libraries, namely articles from all such periodicals received since 1956 and a large 
proportion of those received since 1945; (g) a card-index of foreign law books recently 
acquired by the libraries of Yugoslav law faculties; (h) a card-index of articles published 
in Yugoslav periodicals and law books published in Yugoslavia since 1950. A dual 
classification is used in these card-indexes: author’s name and Universal Decimal 
Classification. 


2. During the first years of its existence, much of the institute’s work consisted in 
preparing and issuing a number of publications. Today, these publications are classified 
in series, as follows: 

Series A comprises various special publications. Two directories have so far been 
issued, one giving information on foreign law reviews in Yugoslav public libraries, 
with all the particulars needed for locating the various numbers (or years) of some 
700 foreign periodicals, and the other listing 2,000 law books acquired by the library 
of the Institute of Comparative Law during the four years of its existence. One of these 
two publications thus provides information for the public, enabling them to locate 
easily, in Yugoslavia, the foreign reviews which are indispensable to serious scientific 
research; the other describes the books in the institute’s library available to Yugoslav 
jurists. Both have been particularly well received. 

Series B reviews the legislation of the People’s Federative Republic of Yugoslavia. 
It contains French and English summaries of the principal laws and regulations 
promulgated in Yugoslavia and published in the Official Gazette. These summaries are 
inserted as a supplement, entitled ‘Documentation—apergu des prescriptions légales’, 
in each issue of New Yugoslav Law, a bulletin on law and legislation issued by the Union 
of Yugoslav Jurists’ Associations. Foreign law circles are thus able to keep abreast of 
legislative activity in Yugoslavia. 

Series C consisted of a general inventory of new law books published throughout 
the world. It came to an end with the fifth issue. The institute intends to continue 
publishing at regular intervals (twice a year) a list of law books acquired by its library, 
and is therefore endeavouring to obtain all works of recognized value published 
abroad. 

The publication Strani pravni Zivot (Foreign Legal Life) constitutes Series D. Twenty 
issues have already appeared, and they will continue to be published regularly at the 
rate of one every two months. Strani pravni Zivot gives brief abstracts of articles and 
commentaries on the most important court decisions published in foreign law reviews, 
together with bibliographical details of other articles and commentaries of this kind. 
A total of 2,000 articles and commentaries concerning different fields of law, published 
abroad during the past five years, were analysed in the first 20 issues of the series; 
information was given about 1,500 others. One hundred and fifty foreign law reviews 
appearing in 10 languages in some twenty countries were examined for this purpose. 
The scope of the abstracts and notices varies, according to the quality of the article 
and the importance of the problem dealt with, from a few lines of information about the 
article to two pages, with an account and criticisms of the author’s opinions. The 
institute is well aware that in most cases the information given about the article and its 
content will not be enough for anyone studying the problem with which it deals. He 
will have to refer to the original. But, at least, the abstracts and notices in Foreign Legal 
Life will inform him, first, that the article exists and, second, what are its basic com- 
ponents or characteristics, so that he may decide whether or not to consult the original. 
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Foreign Legal Life also keeps Yugoslav jurists informed of the questions with which 
foreign jurists are at present concerned and draws their attention to the major problems 
being studied in the modern world. 

The number of articles analysed—over 2,000—is impressive and bears witness to 
the scope of this activity. It also gives an idea of how useful Yugoslav jurists, whatever 
their special fields, find this publication. 

In Series E, the Institute of Comparative Law has widened the scope of its work of 
informing Yugoslav jurists about foreign legislation and embarked on the translation 
of foreign laws and regulations of special importance or of topical interest. These are 
mainly unabridged translations of classic statutory provisions relating to various fields 
of law, but other legislation of immediate interest to the Yugoslav public at a particular 
time is included. This series will also, however, include at least a certain number of 
compendia on important themes and reports of varying length on laws relating to the 
same problem promulgated in different countries. Under this publications programme, 
the institute has so far issued some twenty booklets on: the Civil Code of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic of 1950; the Constitution of the Republic of Uruguay of 1952; laws 
and regulations relating to workers’ management or supervision of industries (four 
booklets containing the laws in force in 23 countries in and outside Europe) ; the codes 
of criminal law of Switzerland, Greece, Louisiana and Greenland (three booklets) ; a 
collection of texts on private international law, relating to conflict of laws; copyright 
laws (three booklets), a proposed uniform law on the international sale of tangible, 
movable property; provisions concerning minors (two booklets) ; provisions concerning 
sales; marriage and inheritance laws in India; federal legislation of the USSR in the 
field of criminal law and the organization of courts. 

In order to give Yugoslav jurists the opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
problems arising in connexion with comparative law, the institute has published a 
special series—Series F—including collections of articles on questions relating to the 
definition, nature and scope of comparative law (No. 1); its field of application, aims 
and usefulness (No. 2); and its history, method and teaching (No. 3). The series, in 
addition to articles, contains extracts from systematic works on comparative law by 
Yugoslav and foreign authors. 

Lastly, Series G, instituted in 1958, gives information obtained from the systematic 
analysis of foreign official gazettes. The series is published quarterly and gives particulars 
of the latest positive law provisions of about twenty countries, based on the official 
gazettes of foreign States received at the institute. 

Realizing the need for monographs on various problems, the Institute of Com- 
parative Law has begun to publish a series of such studies and has asked Yugoslav 
jurists, whether or not they are associated with the institute, to share in this undertaking, 
for which a general plan has been prepared. The problems chosen must be not only 
of importance from the standpoint of theory but also of current interest for law develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia. The Referendum, an Essay in Comparative Law, by M. Jovicic, assistant 
at the institute, is the first in the series, which also includes Legal Bibliography, a selection, 
made by Professor Bor. T. Blagojevi¢, of books and articles on law by Yugoslav authors, 
and Lekarska tajna (Medical Secrecy), a study of the subject with relation to criminal 
law, by Lj. Jovanovié, assistant at the Institute of Comparative Law. Two monographs 
by M. Stojanovié, a scientific officer of the institute, on legal relations between Church 
and State, and legal supervision of constitutionality, a collection of articles on air 
law, etc., are in preparation. 

Until now, the foreign public has been kept informed about Yugoslav legislation 
through the periodical publication, in one or other of the world’s major languages, of 
the detailed text of the most important laws and regulations. In order to fill an obvious 
gap and make translations systematic, the Union of Yugoslav Jurists’ Associations, the 
Institute of Comparative Law and the Office of Information of the Federal Executive 
Council have jointly decided to publish a compendium of Yugoslav laws in foreign- 
language translations. Each of the volumes making up the compendium will be devoted 
to a particular field of legal regulation in Yugoslavia. 

The institute is also preparing a publication for foreign jurists interested in Yugoslav 
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law. It will cover all branches and will give a concise systematic description of the 
general concepts and most important institutions of the Yugoslav legal system. 


3. Article 2, paragraph 2, of the regulation establishing the Institute of Comparative 
Law states that the institute shall ‘give advice, at their request, to State bodies and 
institutions concerning various problems considered from the standpoint of com- 
parative law or concerning the legislation or case law of a given country’. In carrying 
out this task, the institute has co-operated, with particular success, with the Legislation 
Office of the Federal Executive Council. It has, at the office’s request, and for the 
general purposes of Yugoslav legislation: (a) collected and arranged information on the 
legislative treatment of certain problems by various countries; (b) translated into 
Serbo-Croat the whole or part of the texts of foreign laws and regulations; (c) studied 
particular problems, on which it has supplied comparative analyses in reports of 
varying length; carried out the necessary studies with a view to finding the best solutions 
for such problems; (d) provided comments or opinions, from the comparative law 
standpoint, on a large number of bills. 

The Institute of Comparative Law also collaborates with other State institutions 
and social organizations, making its library and documentation available to them and 
supplying them with information and opinions on such problems of interest to them as 
fall within its own field of research. 


4. Apart from its contacts with institutions and jurists abroad through its publications 
for foreign readers (see above), the institute has used other means of carrying out the 
task assigned to it under article 2, paragraph 4, of the regulation establishing the 
Institute of Comparative Law: ‘. . . [it shall] co-operate with similar institutions in other 
countries and with international organizations concerned with comparative law.’ 
This collaboration has taken the following forms, among others: (a) Permanent contact 
with the International Association of Legal Science, and more particularly with its 
International Committee of Comparative Law, and regular contribution to the 
information bulletin published by the committee. (b) Conclusion of agreements for the 
exchange of legal publications with similar scientific institutions in the USSR, Poland, 
Hungary and the German Democratic Republic. (c) Conclusion of a special agreement 
with the Law Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences, providing for the exchange 
of articles and studies on Yugoslav and Polish law. (d) Collection of information from 
many foreign institutions and jurists. Some very well-known names are to be found 
among these institutions and jurists, belonging to some thirty countries. The number 
of the institute’s correspondents is steadily growing. On the other hand, (e) the Institute 
of Comparative Law collects, classifies and sends to institutions and jurists that so 
request—and there will be more and more such requests in future—law books, statutes 
and regulations and any necessary information relating to Yugoslav law, legal theory 
and precedents. (f) The Director of the Institute of Comparative Law and his assistants 
have, either in Yugoslavia or abroad, established a whole series of personal contacts 
with eminent foreign jurists. (g) Whenever jurists from other countries have come to 
Yugoslavia (for instance, to attend international conferences or congresses) the institute 
has taken the opportunity of establishing contact with them. 


5. Immediately after its founding, the Institute of Comparative Law began to set up 
groups of jurists who were to specialize in the study of major problems, or problems of 
topical interest, in various branches of law. These groups consisted mainly of practising 
legal experts, specializing in specific problems. The library was opened to them, and 
meetings were held at which problems were discussed under the guidance of the best 
Yugoslav jurists. Through a happy combination of theory and practice, it was thus 
hoped to contribute to the training of specialists in different fields. The groups special- 
izing in the study of problems of military justice, air law, internal administration, etc., 
met with particular success, and a series of studies and articles in technical reviews 
resulted. 

In order to make its work accessible to as many Yugoslav jurists as possible, the 
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Institute of Comparative Law has endeavoured to found branches throughout the 
country and in particular at Zagreb, where the branch would co-operate with the 
institutions and jurists of that city. 

The Institute of Comparative Law, by its activities and the results it has already 
achieved, and by its planning and preparation of a work programme for the future, 
has amply justified its establishment. The help it gives to Yugoslav State bodies, the 
advantages which Yugoslav jurists derive from its existence, and the co-operation it is 
promoting with foreign institutions and jurists, prove that it is a necessary institution 
which has found its place in the legal life of the nation. 


THE INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL 
POUR LES PROBLEMES HUMAINS DU TRAVAIL 


1, rue Général Michel, Namur 


This institute was founded in pursuance of a recommendation made by the inter- 
national congress held at Jambes-Namur in July 1957. That congress, which dealt 
with human problems in labour and the importance of the human factor, took the 
view that an international institute of this type might be extremely valuable as a 
world centre for promoting the interests of labour and workers. The head office of the 
institute is at Namur; it has a branch office at Bruges, an agency at Eupen and national 
branches in affiliated or associated countries. 


AIMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


(a) To study the problems involved in improving labour conditions and to co-ordinate 
the various solutions reached; (b) to arrange international and, possibly, national 
conferences on the improvement of labour conditions; (c) to assemble a permanent 
fund of documents and information on human problems in labour and the improvement 
of labour conditions; (d) to conduct a general campaign for the improvement of labour 
conditions. 

It consists of two sections, each comprising two divisions: 


Section I. Sociology of labour 
Division A. Labour 
Group 1. Social morphology and the social structures of labour. 
Group 2. Psycho-ergo-sociology (improvement of the social status of labour, 
ergocratic social organization, etc.). 
Group 3. Labour ideology (history, theory, ethics, ideological trends, etc.). 
Division B. The workers 
Group 1. Workers as members of the community (human and social status). 
Group 2. The professional life of workers (training, refresher courses, acqui- 
sition of advanced technical and scientific knowledge, etc.). 
Group 3. Development of the personality through work (humanistic aspects 
of labour). 


Section II. Scientific aspects of labour 
Division A. Ergonomy 
Group 1. Physiology of labour (Man as a physical being). 
Group 2. Psychology and psychotechnics (Man as a thinking being and a 
worker). 
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Group 3. Psycho-socio-technology (the Man-science-technology triad). 
Division B. Security and health of workers 
Group 1. The human factor (the individual factor and the human factor in 
general). 
Group 2. The technical factor (the machine-tool and its operator). 
Group 3. The organizational factor (collective work and its requirements). 


The institute also intends to promote: (a) the establishment of affiliated branches 
in the countries represented on the Administrative Council of the International Insti- 
tute; (b) the organization of an international congress, to be held every three years, 
in Belgium or elsewhere; (c) the annual organization of national conferences and 
seminars in preparation for the international congresses; (d) the issue of publications 
and monographs; (e) participation in all activities having a bearing on the institute’s 
programme. 


The Belgian branch of the institute has been particularly active. Its Administrative 
Council, which was set up in November 1957, has organized two national conferences. 
The first of these, held in April 1958 at St. Servais (a district of Namur), dealt with the 
highly important problems of relations between labour, science and technology. 
The second conference was held at Bruges in June 1959 and dealt with: labour, fatigue, 
rest, spare time, leisure and relaxation. 

The second International Congress on the Promotion of the Interests of Labour and 
Workers is to be held at Namur from Wednesday, 29 June, to Saturday, 2 July 1960. 
It will be devoted to the two subjects studied at the national conferences in 1958 and 
1959, namely: (a) labour-science-technology; (b) labour-fatigue, rest, leisure. 

Further particulars relating to this congress may be obtained upon application to 
Mr. Emile Dave, administrator and director-general of the IIPHT (tel. (081)26387). 


THE CENTRO DE ESTUDOS DE ESTATISTICA 
ECONOMICA 


Lisbon 


Foundation. The CEEE was founded in 1947 to organize and conduct research into 
statistics applied to economics. It is attached to the Lisbon University (Faculty of 
Economics) although it is at the same time a completely independent unit. 


Finance. Until 1957 the sole source of income of the centre was the funds provided by 
the Instituto de Alta Cultura, a government department that provides financial 
support for all research activities in Portugal. These funds were made available in 
three different ways: part-time grants for post-graduate students working in Portugal, 
full-time grants for those working in foreign countries and an annual grant for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Within these budgetary limits the centre is financially autonomous. 

Since 1958, however, a three-year grant from the Gulbenkian Foundation has 
been made available to the centre and this has considerably helped to develop its 
activities and work. 


Staff. The CEEE has at present 2 permanent research members and 12 part-time 
research members in addition to the director, 2 heads of department, 1 librarian, 
15 junior part-time research members and 2 staff members. The centre has four depart- 
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ments (Statistics and Econometrics, Economics, Public Finance and Population 
Studies) each being directed by a university professor. The director and all the present 
heads of department were formerly members of the centre who had worked as part- 
time or full-time research members in various foreign countries. 


Research work. The members have three main types of activity. The first type is the 
individual project, chosen by the member himself and with the agreement of the head 
of his department and the director, carried out on a full-time or part-time schedule. 
The centre provides all the necessary bibliographical material in addition to monetary 
aid for part-time members and a full salary grant for permanent research members. 

Secondly, group research studies are carried out on various scientific subjects, 
each group being conducted by one of the more advanced members, 

Thirdly, the centre supports and conducts seminar sessions in which its members 
and other post-graduate students working in both public and private sectors take part, 
under the direction of Portuguese and foreign specialists, in fields which are considered 
to be of general interest. The present programme includes a three-year series of groups 
of seminar sessions, held in co-operation with French specialists. Two of these groups 
of sessions were held during 1959 (one by Professor B. Murteira of the Lisbon Uni- 
versity and the other by Mr. E. Malinvaud, from Paris). Four are to be held in 1960 
and at least two more in 1961. The general heading of this programme is ‘Problems 
of Mathematical Programming’, with special emphasis on linear programming and 
its applications. Apart from the members of the centre, between 40 and 45 outside 
participants have worked in these seminar sessions on a non-payment basis. 

The centre’s recently published Colectdénea No. 7 is an introduction to linear pro- 
gramming and contains the text of the studies of the first group of sessions of the seminar. 

Every year the CEEE invites Portuguese and foreign specialists who give lectures 
on items of recognized general interest for the members. During 1959, Professors 
René Roy, Léon Dupriez and Gerhard Tintner lectured at the centre and at the 
Faculty of Economics (ISCEF) under the auspices of the centre. In addition to a 
group of lectures on operational analysis, Professor Tintner also conducted a three- 
month course at the university, along lines suggested by the centre, in the course of 
a programme sponsored by the United States Government. 


Publications. The number of the centre’s publications is directly correlated with the 
availability of funds; papers are usually published in academic reviews, reprints of 
which are then made available. 

In 1958, however, additional funds made it possible to publish the first three numbers 
of Colectanea de estudos, which collects some of these reprints. During 1959, five additional 
numbers were published, two of these including non-reprinted material. 


Plans for future work. Until now, the main objective of the centre has been to build 
up a research staff. Unfortunately, financial conditions and the steadily increasing 
demand for well-trained personnel for industry has prevented any addition to the 
number of permanent members of the centre or any extension of its field of work. 

The object is, however, to maintain it as an impartial scientific body and there 
are prospects of its beginning to provide services for both government departments 
and private enterprise as soon as sufficient funds are available. 

Apart from these objectives, the CEEE is earnestly endeavouring to establish, in the 
near future, a permanent research staff to conduct studies on both Portugal and 
Portuguese overseas provinces, in co-operation with foreign specialists. 
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THE WORLD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE CENTRE DE RECHERCHES SUR L’URSS 
ET LES PAYS DE L’EST 


61, avenue des Vosges, Strasbourg 


In 1959, a Centre for Research on the USSR and the Eastern European Countries was 
established at Strasbourg, under the auspices of the Institute of Comparative Law and 
Economics. Its purpose is to fill a gap—for research on the USSR has tended to lag 
behind in France, despite the widespread interest felt in the subject, not only in specialist 
circles but by the general public. Strasbourg was chosen on account of the presence 
at Strasbourg University of several experts on the USSR and the countries of eastern 
Europe and also because that university, owing to its geographical situation, is naturally 
interested in eastern European problems. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


The centre is under the direction of Professor M. Mouskhely, of the Faculty of Law 
and Political and Economic Sciences, Strasbourg. It forms a section of the Institute 
of Comparative Law and Economics of that faculty, and is housed on the premises 
of the institute, at 61, avenue des Vosges, Strasbourg. It is run by a Scientific Committee 
composed of professors of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, members of the 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, research workers from the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, and professors of the Faculties of Letters and Law of 
Strasbourg University, who hold regular meetings at which they determine the course 
of the centre’s activities in a spirit of objectivity and scientific independence. 

On 1 October 1959, the members of the Scientific Committee were as follows: 
the Reverend Father Chambre, director of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes; Messrs. Zygmunt Jedryka, research attaché at the CNRS; Georges Langrod, 
research director at the CNRS; Jean Meyriat, director of documentation services at 
the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques; J. Moreau-Reibel, lecturer at the 
Faculty of Letters and Humanistic Studies, Strasbourg; Michel Mouskhely, professor 
at the Faculty of Law and Political and Economic Sciences, Strasbourg, director of 
the Research Centre on the USSR and the Eastern European Countries; Pierre 
Naville, research director at the CNRS; Pierre-Louis Reynaud, professor at the Faculty 
of Law and Political and Economic Sciences, Strasbourg, assessor to the dean; Robert 
Triomphe, professor at the Faculty of Letters and Humanistic Studies, Strasbourg; 
Michel Virally, professor at the Faculty of Law and Political and Economic Sciences, 
Strasbourg, director of the Institute of Comparative Law and Economics. 

For the time being, the centre is confining itself to research. A number of highly 
qualified French and foreign specialists have already agreed to take part in its work— 
some of them regularly, others as opportunity arises. The centre hopes to attract more 
of these experts as time goes on. It also intends to establish regular relations with the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, with several Soviet universities, with university 
institutions in the various people’s democracies, and with the principal scientific 
bodies in other countries which are concerned with the same problems. 


SPHERE OF ACTIVITY 


The centre’s sphere of activity is indicated by its title. For the first few years, however, 
it will deal chiefly with Soviet questions—though some attention will necessarily be 
given to those eastern countries (the people’s democracies) whose institutions and 
ideology are connected with the development of events and ideas in the USSR. Until 
it is in a position to expand the scope of its documentation, it will restrict itself to two of 
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those countries, Poland and Yugoslavia, with which it has already been able to 
establish scientific relations. 

A library is being built up at the centre, in Strasbourg; it consists of Soviet publi- 
cations dealing with law, economics, sociology and cultural subjects, and the chief 
reference works published on these subjects in France and other countries. This basic 
documentation is supplemented by a selection of the principal Soviet periodicals 
and by journals on the USSR published in Europe and the United States of America, 


WORK PROGRAMME 


The centre’s programme falls into two main divisions: (a) the assembly and publi- 
cation of information on articles appearing in the chief Soviet periodicals; (b) team 
studies of current problems, to be published in the form of a yearbook. 

The systematic reviews of periodicals are prepared by French research workers 
co-operating with the centre. They cover the main Soviet periodicals in the fields of 
law, economics, sociology and culture. Certain Polish and Yugoslav publications wil] 
also be listed by qualified specialists. 

The abstracts thus prepared will be published at regular intervals as a ‘review of 
reviews’, intended for those who are studying questions relating to the USSR and 
the people’s democracies, but are unacquainted with the languages of those countries 
or unable to obtain adequate documentation. Each issue will be divided into two 
parts—one comprising detailed reviews of the more important articles in the selected 
periodicals (the aim being to relieve readers of the necessity of referring to the original 
texts), and the other consisting of a full index of all articles, including those of minor 
importance, to help research workers to find the information they need on specialized 
subjects. 

The first number of the review of reviews is expected to appear in 1960. 

Research on a more long-term basis has also been undertaken; it deals with aspects 
of contemporary Soviet life and is carried out with the help of French and foreign 
specialists in various branches. The centre hopes to be able to publish the results in 
the fairly near future. They might be issued as a yearbook, including original studies, 
regular reports on current Soviet trends in constitutional, administrative, economic, 
social and cultural matters and in international relations, and a documentary section. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 16 June 1958- 
15 June 1959. 1959, 103 pp., $1.25. A/4132. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.]* This report falls into five main parts: political and security questions; 

economic and social questions; questions concerning trust and non-self-governing 

territories; legal questions; administrative and budgetary questions. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council to the United Nations General Assembly. 2 August 1958- 
6 August 1959. 1959, 167 pp., $2. A/4.100. 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp. Sf.] This report deals with the council’s activities during the period 
reviewed, visits to trust territories, and consideration of the petitions received. It 
describes the impact of the establishment of the European Economic Community on 
the development of certain trust territories. 
The chapters devoted to these special subjects are followed by the usual statements 
concerning the situation in each trust territory. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council, 1 August 1958-31 July 1959. 1959, 87 pp., $1. 
4/4143. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report sums up the work done by the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies with respect to the world economic situation, the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries, regional economic activities, social and 
cultural questions, and human rights. It deals with the question of the co-ordination 
of the economic and social activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
Annexed are statements presented by non-governmental organizations. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. September 1959, 124 pp. A/4220. 

[Dp. Pr. St. Ej.] Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by the govern- 
ments of Member States to further the economic development of the less well-situated 
countries. The first part of this report sums up the main points of the different pro- 
grammes and brings out their general features. The second part contains the texts of 
the replies received from 18 countries. 


. Generally speaking, no mention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles 
of certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. 

The titles thus translated are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 

. For explanations of abbreviations, see page 307. 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Question of the publication of the UN juridical yearbook. July 1959, 29 pp. A/4151. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report by the Secretary-General first gives the background of the question; 
it then describes the role which such a yearbook might play, suggests what its contents 
should be, and indicates its budgetary implications. 


Constitutions, electoral laws and other legal instruments relating to political rights of women. 
July 1959, 87 pp. (including annexes). A/4159. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the present situation, in 

different countries, with regard to constitutional provisions, electoral laws and other 

legal instruments which recognize, restrict or deny the right of women to vote or to be 

elected to public office. In addition to the texts concerned, this memorandum contains 

recapitulatory tables. 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the work of its eleventh session, 20 April- 
26 June 1959. 1959, 36 pp., $0.30. A/4169. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Chapter I deals with the organization and work of the session; chapter II 

contains the first section of a future law of treaties; chapter III presents the first 

19 articles of a draft text on consular relations and immunities; and chapter IV reviews 

a number of administrative questions. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. Official records. Vol. 1: Preparatory documents. 
Geneva, 24 February-27 April 1958. 1959, 340 pp., $3.50. A/CONF.13/37. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc.] This is the first of a series of seven volumes which will constitute 
the official records of the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. It contains 
the preparatory documents, including an analysis of the meaning of ‘bay’ from the 
historical standpoint and in the light of present-day legal practice in the various States; 
a geographical and hydrographical study of the straits which constitute international 
traffic routes; several articles concerning the problems raised by fisheries in continental 
waters; analyses of the delimitation of territorial waters in archipelagoes; a statement 
of the question of the right of purely continental countries to have free access to the sea. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


[Sc. Ej. Pr.] The proceedings of the Second United Nations International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (Geneva, 1-13 September 1958) continue to be 
published. The following are the volumes recently issued: 


Vol. 5. Properties of reactor materials. 1958, 627 pp., $14. A/CONF.15/T. 
Contains some ninety articles relating to various structural and sheathing alloys. 


Vol. 10. Research reactors. 1959, 548 pp., $18.50. A/CONF.15/1. 

Contains approximately eighty articles concerning heavy water enriched U high- 
power reactors, subcritical reactors, light water low-power reactors and pool-type 
reactors. 


Vol. 14. Nuclear physics and instrumentation. 1959, 491 pp., $17. A/CONF.15/I. 
Approximately one hundred articles on the instruments used in nuclear physics, such 
as neutron spectrometry, radiation counters, etc. 


Vol. 15. Physics in nuclear energy. 1959, 476 pp., $12.50. A/CONF.15/TI. 
Some eighty articles on fast neutrons, neutron capture, non-neutronic fission and 
general fission. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 
OUTER SPACE 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. July 1959, 76 pp. 
A/4141. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Org.] The first part of this report deals with the activities and resources 
of the United Nations, its Specialized Agencies and other international organizations 
with regard to the peaceful uses of outer space. The second part considers the inter- 
national programmes which could usefully be contemplated in the interests of all 
States, regardless of the stage reached in their economic or scientific development. 
The third part deals with the practical arrangements which should be made for the 
future, and the fourth part with the legal problems raised by the implementation of 
international programmes for the exploration of outer space. 


REFUGEES 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 1959, 45 Pp-, $0.40. A/4104/ 
REV.I. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] This report covers the period from May 1958 to May 1959. The 

introduction includes statistics of the distribution of refugees at 31 December 1958. 

The following chapters deal with the problems arising today in connexion with inter- 

national protection, repatriation and resettlement, and set forth the programme for 

1959 and the following years. 


Annual report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 1 July 1958-30 June 1959. 1959, 37 Pp.» $0.40. A/4213. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report emphasizes the gravity of the situation in the refugee 
camps in the Middle East, describes the implementation of the relief programme, 
reports on relations with the receiving countries, describes the financial situation and 

gives recent statistics relating to refugees. 


KOREA 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 1959, 
9 pp., $0.15. A/4187. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report, which covers the period from 31 July 1958 to 11 August 1959, 

contains information concerning the commission’s work, economic and political develop- 

ments in Korea, and the country’s future prospects. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Report of the Committee on South West Africa. September 1959. 1959, 68 pp. (including 
annexes), $0.70. A/4191. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This report gives an account of the negotiations with the Union of 

South Africa, analyses the petitions and communications relating to South West Africa, 

and sums up the situation of this territory from the political, economic, social and 

cultural standpoints. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES FROM 1945 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


[Ej. Org. Pr. St. Dp. Bl.] In accordance with a request made by the General Assembly 
in 1957, the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have prepared a series of 
surveys, making up the various parts of a general report on the progress achieved in 
non-self-governing territories since the establishment of the United Nations. The 
object of these surveys is to discover how far and in what manner the achievement of 
the aims set forth in chapter XI of the United Nations Charter has proceeded. This 
chapter explains the purpose of the action taken by the United Nations to improve the 
economic situation of non-self-governing territories, develop the culture of their 
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inhabitants and enable the latter to govern themselves. In general, these surveys cover 
the years 1945-59, and sum up the progress achieved in the following fields: demography, 
agriculture, energy and industry, public finance, relations between ethnic groups, co- 
operatives, social welfare, health, education at all levels (including adult education), 
technical and vocational training, administration. Each of these surveys brings out the 
salient features of the trends observed in a particular field in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories as a whole. General trends are discovered from a comparative analysis and 
attention is drawn to territories which, from certain standpoints, constitute exceptions. 
Non-self-governing territories, as distinct from territories under United Nations 
trusteeship, are those which are still entirely or partly administered by a metropolitan 
power: Belgian Congo, Dutch New Guinea, etc. These surveys relate to more than 
seventy territories, some of which, incidentally, have become independent since 1945. 
A selection from the surveys included in this report, totalling about a hundred, is 
given below. 


Introduction and general survey. August 1959, 88 pp. (including annex). 4/4192. 

Origin of the survey. Nature of the various reports which it comprises. List of non- 
self-governing territories. Evolution of the principles governing the United Nations 
activities in this field. Main aspects of these activities. Table of non-self-governing 
territories existing in 1946 and in 1959. The status of these territories at each of these 


dates. 


Mining. July 1959, 21 pp. A/4105. 
Development of the mining industries. Progress of geological research. New mining 
laws and regulations. Table showing the mining production of non-self-governing 


territories. 


Demographic conditions and population trends in non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 55 pp- 
A/4106. 

Population trends peculiar to non-self-governing territories. The difficulties encountered 

in the taking of censuses in several of these territories. Size, density and structure of the 

population. Births and deaths. The death-rate as an indication of the general standard 

of health and the standard of living. Relationship between population trends and the 

degree of development of the different territories. 


General development in social conditions. July 1959, 38 pp. A/4107. 
Development programmes. Dominant trends in social policy with respect to public 
health, labour, social security, housing, social welfare and community development. 


Agriculture and livestock. July 1959, 179 pp. A/4108. 

This report, prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization, describes the progress 
achieved during the post-war period with regard to agricultural production and trade 
in agricultural products. Agricultural production. Land and water use and control. 
State aid to agriculture. 


Manufacturing industries. July 1959, 32 pp. A/4109. 

Development of industrial production. Importance of manufacturing industries in the 
economy of each territory. Relations with the indigenous production. Effors by the 
public authorities to promote manufacturing industries. 


Freedom of association and industrial relations in non-self-governing territories. June 1959, 
77 pp. 4/4124. 

This report, prepared by the International Labour Office, describes the legal situation 

and the actual situation; the problems raised by conflicts concerning the fixing of wages, 

the progress achieved with regard to employment services, forced labour, penal sanctions 

for breaches of labour contracts, hours of work and weekly rest, leave with pay, the 

employment of women, hygiene and safety at work. A table showing the application 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


of international labour conventions in non-self-governing territories, prepared on the 
basis of official statements received before 1 April 1957, is included. 


Health services and activities in the non-self-governing territories. June 1959, 124 pp. (including 
annexes). A/4128. 

This report, prepared by the World Health Organization, describes, in their historical 
context, the results achieved in the field of health. The subject is dealt with under the 
following main headings: information concerning health administration and legislation; 
the existing health establishments and the {needs they meet; the main activities of these 
establishments and the results achieved by them; participation in health work by the 
indigenous population. The report also gives an account of the technical assistance 
provided for non-self-governing territories by WHO. 


Fisheries in the non-self-governing territories. June 1959, 21 pp. A/4129. 

This report, prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
gives the available information concerning fisheries and the fish trade. It describes 
the governments’ activities for the development of fish resources. 


Education in the non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 269 pp. A/4131. 
This report, prepared by Unesco, describes educational policy and gives an outline of 
the expansion of educational facilities at the different levels. 


Nutrition in the non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 23 pp. A/4136. 

This report, prepared jointly by the Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization, sums up the progress achieved since 1948, recalls that, prior to 
the 1939-45 war, there were already nutrition committees in Asia and Africa, and 
appraises the nutrition problems that still remain to be resolved. 


Forestry. July 1959, 28 pp. A/4142. 
This report, prepared by the Food and Agricultural Organization, describes forest 
policy and the development of production and trade. 


Progress and application of social security legislation. July 1959, 24 pp. A/4137. 

This report, prepared by the International Labour Office, contains information about 
the extension of the application of social security: social insurance, medical care, 
injuries to workmen and occupational diseases, social welfare, maternity, old age, 
children, unemployment, 


Transport and communications in the non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 45 PPp- A/4143.- 
Describes the transport policy followed, and public investment, under development 
plans, in transport in general and in each of the main forms of transport. Also deals 
with telecommunications, 


Cultural and scientific institutions in the non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 34 pp- 4/4144. 
This report, which was prepared by Unesco, gives a brief description of scientific 
research centres, libraries and museums. 


External trade. July 1959, 56 pp. 4/4162. 
This report contains information concerning the policy followed with regard to external 
trade, exports, imports, trade balance and the balance of payments. 


Mass communications in the non-self-governing territories. July 1959, 45 pp- A/4152. 
This report, prepared by Unesco, describes the organization and use of the media of 
mass communication (press, radio, television and films). 


Power. July 1959, 18 pp. A/4165. 
The increase in power production. New sources of power. Regional and world co- 
operation in this field. 
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General economic developments. July 1959, 84 pp. A/4.166. 
The evolution of the economic structures and the living standards of the various peoples. 
Development plans. National income and capital formation. 


Community development in non-self-governing territories. August 1959, 48 pp. 4/4167. 
Origins and evolution of community development. Concept and significance of this 
development. The methods used. Training of community development workers and 
leaders. Results obtained. 


Race relations in non-self-governing territories. August 1959, 65 pp. A/4175. 

The introduction to this report recalls that Member States assuming responsibilities in 
non-self-governing territories are under an obligation to combat racial discrimination. 
The problems arising in race relations in the non-self-governing regions of Africa, 
South-East Asia, the Central and South Pacific and the Caribbean Islands are then 
considered. Measures to prevent discrimination, the possibilities of employment and the 
opportunities for education are studied. 


Public finance. August 1959, 110 pp. (including annex). A/4178. 
Development of budget systems, taxation and balance of the budget. 


Social welfare. August 1959, 155 pp. A/4181. 

Increase of the State’s social responsibilities. General programmes. Analysis of a series 
of special problems: welfare of the family, children, old people and young people; 
efforts to eradicate juvenile delinquency; the rehabilitation of the handicapped; voca- 
tional training in social welfare work. 


Human rights. September 1959, 21 pp. A/4.194. 
United Nations activities in this field. Summary of the information supplied by the 
administering Powers. 


International technical assistance to non-self-governing territories. October 1959, 33 pp. (in- 
cluding annexes). A/4195. 

Origin and development of the United Nations Technical Assistance programmes 
relating to non-self-governing territories. Classification by field of application and 
by nature of assistance. Cost of the projects by territory. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, NON-SELF-GOVERNING “TERRITORIES 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the administration of the Territory of New Guinea 
for the period from 1 July 1957 to 30 June 1958. Canberra, 1959, 233 pp. 7/1464. 
{Ej. Pr. St.] This report begins with a geographical and historical description of the 
territory and then summarizes the political, economic, social and cultural progress 
achieved during the period under review. Annexed are numerous statistics on mineral 
resources, co-operatives, the cost of living, social security, public health, housing and 

education. 


Report of the Government of Italy on the administration of Somaliland under Italian administration 
for the year 1958. Rome, 1959, 315 pp. T/1471. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This report describes the territory’s political, economic and administrative 

progress. In the social field, a Labour Code was adopted during the year. In the eco- 

nomic field, the amount; of foreign assistance which the territory will need when inde- 

pendent has been assessed. 


United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific 
Islands. Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 1959, 41 pp., $0.40. T/1484. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


[Ej. Pr. St.] This report contains the usual observations of the Trusteeship Council’s 
Visiting Missions on the territory’s political, economic, social and educational progress. 
Particularly serious difficulties have been encountered in this region owing to the 
typhoons which devastated it in 1958. 

The annexes include the charter of the Congress of the Island of Yap (February 
1959) and that of the Municipality of Dublon (January 1959). 


Report on the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration. 1959, 75 pp.» $0.70. T/1440. 
{Ej. Pr. St.] This report, presented by the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in West Africa (1958), contains the usual information and describes the 
evolution of the two regions (southern and northern) of the Cameroons towards the end 
of the trusteeship régime. 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of Western Samoa, 1959. 
1959, 35 Pp-, $0.30. 7/1483. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This report, similar to the two preceding reports, includes information 

concerning the evolution of this region towards the end of the trusteeship régime. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES FROM 1945 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


See above, under ‘General Assembly’, the important series of documents on this 
subject. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND HUMAN RIGHTS ACTIVITIES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


General review of the development and co-ordination of the economic, social and human rights pro- 
grammes and activities of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies as a whole. May 1959, 
67 pp. (including annexes). E/3247. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This report from the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 

to the Economic and Social Council deals with the progress achieved as regards the 

concerted development of the economic, social, cultural and human rights programmes 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies as a whole. It outlines the prospects 
for 1959-64, and gives a general picture of these programmes. This introductory docu- 
ment is supplemented by a series of reports on particular questions (E/3242, 68 pp.; 
E/3260, 77 pp.; E/3260/ADD.1, 319 pp.; E/3261, 13 pp. (including annexes); E/3274, 
18 pp.). 


UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Appraisal of the future scope and trend of the United Nations programme in the social field for the 
period 1959-64. April 1959, 40 pp. E/CN.5/334/ADD.1. 

[Ej. Pr.] This document is the preliminary text of sections of a report which will define 

the principles inspiring the United Nations efforts to improve social conditions, commu- 

nity development, housing, planning, social service and social defence. 


Technical assistance in the social field, 1957-58. April 1959, 20 pp. (including annexes). 


E/CN.5/334/ADD.3. ; 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Statistical information on experts, grouped according to the field of 
activity, beneficiary country ‘and the expert’s nationality. Similar information con- 


cerning fellowships. A list of special projects. 
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SOCIAL DEFENCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The development of national [social] service programmes. March 1959, 57 pp. (including 
annexes). E/CN/.5/333. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report, presented by a group of experts, indicates the general lines on 
which national social service programmes could be established; the term ‘social service’ 
is used in the report to designate the activities of professional social welfare workers. 
The first chapter deals with the scope and content of national programmes, and the 
second with the contribution of social service to general programmes of economic and 
social development. 


The suppression of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution of others. March 
1959, 84 pp. (including annexes). E/cN.5/338. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report relates to a programme of action against the traffic in persons 

and to the measures which must precede and accompany the abolition of controlled 

prostitution. Annexed is the text of the Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic 

in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others. 


Future of the United Nations social defence programme. April 1959, 38 pp. (including annex). 
E/CN.5/340. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report gives a brief account of the background of this programme, 
analyses government observations concerning its future, and contains suggestions by the 
Secretary-General. Annexed are the observations from the Governments of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Ecuador, France, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States 
of America. 


PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Co-operation between United Nations bodies and non-governmental) organizations interested in the 

eradication of prejudice and discrimination. April 1959, 14. pp. E/NGO/CONF.2/3. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] This document, presented to the Second United Nations Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations interested in the Eradication of Prejudice and 
Discrimination (Geneva, 22-26 June 1959), gives a brief outline of the various aspects 
of the co-operation which has been established between a number of non-governmental 
organizations and the following bodies: Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, Commission on 
the Status of Women, Unesco and other Specialized Agencies. 


Second United Nations Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations interested in the Eradica- 
tion of Prejudice and Discrimination. Report to the Economic and Social Council on the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, Geneva, 22-26 June 1959. July 1959, 66 pp. (including annex). 
E/NGO/CONF.2/7. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] This report describes the proceedings of the conference and gives a 

general outline of the discussions, which bore on the most efficient methods of combating 

prejudice and discrimination, the techniques of education and information favourable 
to such action, and co-operation with the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The texts of the resolutions and a list of the documents submitted to the conference are 

included. 


Techniques of civic and community action for combating prejudice and discrimination. June 1959, 
II pp. E/NGO/CONF.2/L.10/REV.I. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This is one of the reports presented to the conference referred to above. 

It deals with the institutional reforms likely to contribute to the diminishing of prejudice 

and discrimination. 
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Education and information techniques for combating prejudice and discrimination. June 1959, 


18 pp. E/NGO/CONF.2/L.11. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Another of the reports presented to the same conference; surveys the 
experience already acquired in this matter from the standpoint of the school, press, 


radio, cinema, etc. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations programme of technical assistance. May 1959, 55 pp. (including annexes). 
E/3236. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This report relates to the tenth year since the United Nations 

began to grant technical assistance for economic and social development; it contains a 

condensed account of the activities undertaken in this field, and a summary by country 


and by type of assistance. 


DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 


Population Commission. Report to the Economic and Social Council on the tenth session of the 
Commission, held in Geneva, 9-20 February 1959. 1959, supplement no. 3, 14 pp., $0.40. 
E/3207/REV.1; E/CN.9/156/REV.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Sc.] After recalling the increase in the world’s population and the main 

needs created thereby, this report describes the programme worked out by the United 

Nations to help in meeting those needs. This programme relates, inter alia, to methods 

of population study, the improvement of population data, the training of demographic 

specialists, and regional and world co-operation in this field. The report also gives a 

general outline of the session and reproduces the documents presented. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Analytical summary of various suggested means of accelerating economic growth in less developed 
countries through international action. May 1959, 38 pp. E/3259.- 

|Ej. Pr. Org.] A systematic analysis of the various suggestions and proposals which 

have been made in this matter, during recent years, in the United Nations, bearing 

mainly on the development of the production of basic commodities, agriculture, natural 

resources, industrialization and productivity, land reform, financing of economic 

development, social and cultural reforms. 


International co-operation for the development of underdeveloped countries. May 1959, 84 pp. 
E/3258. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The first part of this report sums up the present position with regard to 

international activities relating to technical assistance, the financing of economic 

development, scientific co-operation, long-term planning and the expansion of inter- 


national trade 
The second part contains the views regarding the future of such co-operation expres- 


sed by the governments of Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Ghana, Japan, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Thailand and the United States of America. 


International co-operation for the development of underdeveloped countries. June 1959, 28 pp. 


E/3258/ADD.1; E/3258/ADD.2. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This document, which follows up the preceding one, contains the replies 
from Canada, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand and Pakistan and a supple- 


mentary reply from the United States of America. 


PLANNING AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The problem of balanced social and economic development. July 1959, 17 pp. E/CN.11 /DPWP.5/L.2. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl. St. Sc.] The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has pre- 
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pared various documents for the Working Party on Economic Development and Plan- 
ning in this region. This document constitutes a kind of general introduction to this 
question. It emphasizes the need to use industrialization as a means of combating 


poverty. 


Interrelations between economic and social factors in the development process. July 1959, 34 pp. 
E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.3. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl. St. Sc.] The interaction of the social condition and the economic 

condition of the population underlies all the problems raised by the transition from an 

archaic system to more and more highly developed forms of community life. 


Some socio-cultural factors in economic development. July 1959, 13 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.5/L.4. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl. Sc.] Implications of living habits, religious and intellectual conceptions 
and ideological aspirations. 


Planning for social and economic development in India. August 1959, 43 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.5/ 
L.5. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Bl.] India has been taken as an example to illustrate some of the problems 

dealt with in the other documents in this series. After giving a general outline of the 

Indian development programmes, the report makes a more detailed analysis of a 

selected case—that of the Damodar Valley. 


Social aspects of development plans in the ECAFE region. August 1959, 28 pp. E/CN.11/ 
DPWP.5/L.6. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl. St.] The existing plans. The role of social policy in their implementa- 

tion. Aims pursued in the fields of education, health, housing, cultural reforms and 

community development. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Progress and prospects for concerted action in community development. April 1959, 8 pp. E/CN.5/ 
334/ADD.2. 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] In this report, the Secretary-General recapitulates the work done 
in 1958; describes the special efforts made to supplement technical assistance by 
co-operation at the national level, the implementation of the regular programmes 
of the United Nations and of other competent international organizations, and national 
and regional measures designed to promote a better understanding of community 
development; and lastly, he surveys United Nations research and publications dealing 
with the economic, social, administrative, financial and technical aspects of community 
development. 


Public administration aspects of community development programmes. May 1959, 73 PP- E/CN.5/ 
334/ADD.4. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Observations and conclusions of a group of experts (workshop) 
designed to supplement the Secretary-General’s report (E/CN.5/334/ADD.2, men- 
tioned above). These observations concern the relationship between community 
development and the reform of public administration, and deal with the various types 
of programmes, planning and financial methods. Annexed is a list of documents used 
by this group of experts. 


FOOD 


Review and evaluation of the FAO-Unicef-assisted milk conservation programme. April 1959, 
43 pp. (including annex). E/ICcEF/384. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This document is designed to serve as a basis for the discussion of future 

assisted milk conservation programmes. For this purpose, the consultants visited FAO- 

and Unicef-assisted dairies in eight countries (Yugoslavia, India, Israel, Costa Rica, 
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Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico). They sum up the results achieved 
on the evidence of what they observed there. 


Progress report by the Executive Director on results achieved in FAO-WHO- Unicef protein-rich 
foods programme. July 1959, 39 pp., E/ICEF/389. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report gives a general account of the programme drawn up with a view 

to finding new sources of protein-rich foods. It then deals in greater detail with seven 

foods taken as examples: fish flour, food with a soy bean basis, peanut flour, sesame 

flour, sunflower-seed flour, coconut proteins and cottonseed flour. 


COMMUNICATIONS, TRANSPORT 


Facilitation of international travel and transport. May 1959, 19 pp. E/CN.2/190. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] A summary of the measures taken, in conjunction with the United 
Nations, to facilitate travel and the transport of merchandise. Facilities with regard 
to passports, visas and customs formalities. Situation as regards accessions to the 1949 
Convention on Road Traffic. 


Information on technical assistance activities in the field of transport and communications. May 1959, 
15 pp. (including charts). E/cN.2/192. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This document covers the period 1956-58, and contains charts 

showing the assistance provided, by country and by field of activity. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Commission on the Status of Women. Report of the thirteenth session, 9-27 March 1959. 19595 
23 pp., $0.25. E/3228; E/cNn.6/350. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] During this session, the commission discussed the political rights of 

women, the position of women in private law, the nationality of married women, 

women’s access to education and to economic life. A list of the documents studied and 

an outline of the session’s work are included. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Unicef. Report of the Executive Board. 2-12 March 1959. 1959, 39 pp-, $0.40. E/3223; 
E/IcEF/380. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] Activities classified by field and by region: maternal and child 

welfare, campaigns against diseases, co-operation with the World Health Organization 

and the Food and Agriculture Organization. Plans for the period 1959-64. 


Digest of Unicef-aided projects. July 1959, 269 pp. E/IcEF/382. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Present situation of the programmes in the different regions of the 
world; the programmes are classified by type of activity and by geographical area. 


MALARIA 


Report on malaria eradication. July 1959, 94 pp. E/ICEF/386. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, prepared by the Director-General of the World Health 
Organization, describes and appraises the work done so far. The object of the report 
was to provide Unicef (United Nations Children’s Fund) with a basis upon which to 
reconsider the financial assistance that it grants for this work, which was initiated four 
years ago. 


Unicef assistance to malaria eradication campaigns. July 1959, 20 pp. (including annexes). 
E/ICEF/387. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Unicef’s undertakings with regard to the World Health Organization’s 

malaria eradication campaigns for the next five years. 
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AFRICA 


Economic Commission for Africa. Report of the first session. 29 December 1958-6 January 1959. 
1959, 22 pp., $0.25. E/3201; E/on.14/18, 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Analysis of this new body’s work programme. Priorities. Reso- 

lutions. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic survey of Latin America, 1957. 1959, 292 pp. E/CN.12/489/REV.1. 

[Dp. Ej. St.] The Economic Commission for Latin America’s seventh annual report 
on the evolution of the situation in this region. Internal situation of the region. Economic 
relations with foreign countries. Special analyses of agricultural, industrial and mining 
production. Balance of payments for the region as a whole and for each country. 
Exchange of agricultural products between the different countries of the region. 


Analyses and projection of economic development. VII. The economic development of Panama. 
April 1959, 497 pp- E/CN.12/494. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This volume, prepared by a working group appointed by the Govern- 

ment of Panama and by the Economic Commission for Latin America, deals with the 

economic development of Panama during the last ten years and with this country’s 

development policy. It describes the prospects for the coming years up to 1966. 


Water resources and their utilization in Latin America. May 1959, 40 pp. E/CN.12/501. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This general study, carried out by a special working group, relates to 
the Latin American regions where the lack of water hinders economic development. 
It considers the possibilities of altering this situation by a better organization of the 
exploitation of certain river basins and analyses the role of international co-operation 


in this field. 


*The water resources of Chile and their exploitation. March 1959, 273 pp. E/CN.12/501/ 
ADD.1. (In Spanish only.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This publication describes the meteorological conditions and water 

resources of Chile, and considers the possibilities of improving these resources, and 

the administrative and legal aspects of the question. 


Systems of administrative organization for the integrated development of river basins. April 1959, 
73 pp. E/cN.12/503. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This document describes different systems of administration suitable 

for the regional development of water resources, and deals with the division of respon- 

sibilities at the various levels of public administration. It contains a bibliography on the 

subject. 


Preliminary review of questions relating to the development of international river basins. March 
1959, 32 pp. E/CN.12/511. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This review, prepared by Mr. G. J. Cano, is designed to give a general 

picture of the problem of the development of international river basins in Latin 

America. It deals with the economic use of these basins and outlines a programme of 

international activities which might be contemplated in the immediate future. 


Progress report on the work of the Secretariat [of the Economic Commission for Latin America| 

in connexion with the chemical industry in Latin America. April 1959, 28 pp. E/CN.12/525. 
[Ej. Pr.] Conclusions of a preliminary inquiry on the situation of the chemical industry 
in this region. 


Report of the Latin American Centre on Food and Agricultural Price Stabilization and Support 
Policies. April 1959, 79 pp. E/CN.12/527. 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report sets out the conclusions of a meeting which was held by 
the centre in Santiago, Chile, from 23 February to 6 March 1959, with a view to 
collecting basic information for the work of a meeting of experts convened by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in Rome, in April 1959. The object was to define the 
principles which should inspire a policy designed to promote the coherent develop- 
ment of agricultural production in this region, with due regard to the increasing needs 
of a rapidly expanding population whose living standard is improving. Such a policy 
should help to improve the nutrition of the poorest classes, while allowing for an 
increase of agricultural exports. The report reviews the situation in the following 
countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama and 
Venezuela. It then considers the question with regard to the region as a whole. 


Statistics in the Latin American region. April 1959, 7 pp. E/CN.12/528. 

[St. Pr.] This note by the Economic Commission for Latin America emphasizes the 
need for improving economic statistics in Latin America and suggests the establishment 
of working parties for industry, external trade, prices, agriculture and payments. 


Suggested programme of work and priorities 1959-60. April 1959, 20 pp. E/CN.12/529. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin America 
describes the principles underlying the commission’s programme and lists the projects 
to be included in it: general economic development, agriculture, industry, mining, 
sources of energy, home and international trade, studies and research. 


Consultations on trade policy. March 1959, 41 pp. E/cN.12/c.1/11. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The Economic Commission for Latin America convened informal meetings 
to study a number of complex problems before the opening of its Trade Committee’s 
second session. The first of these meetings took place in Santiago, Chile, from 26 August 
to 1 September 1958, and the second in Bogota, from 13 to 18 November 1958. The 
Santiago meeting studied the problems raised by the reduction of trade between 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay. The Bogota meeting discussed trade relations 
between Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 


Consultations on trade policy. May 1959, 55 pp. E/CN.12/c.1/11/ADD.2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report contains the conclusions of a third informal mecting similar 
to the preceding ones. It was held in Caracas, from 2 to 7 May 1959, and continued 
the work begun in Bogota, in November 1958, with respect to Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Food and agricultural price policies in Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, 1958, 110 pp., $1.25. 
E/cn.11/484. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] This study, prepared jointly by the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and the Food and Agriculture Organization, gives information on 
the main objects and characteristics of the policy applied for rationalizing food and 
agricultural prices in the following countries: Burma, Ceylon, Republic of China 
(Formosa), India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


Proceedings of the Symposium on the Development of Petroleum Resources of Asia and the Far 
East. Bangkok, 1959, 251 pp., $2.50. E/cN.11/507. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report on the symposium, which took place in New Delhi from 

3 to 16 December 1958, provides detailed information on the development of petroleum 

resources in this region and on the legislation applicable to the exploitation of these 

resources; the situation in this region is then compared with that in the rest of the 

world, 
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Rural electrification practices in the European countries. May 1959, 13 pp. E/CN.11/1 & NR/ 
suB.1/L.8. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This summary of various reports presented by the Economic Commis- 

sion for Europe on rural electrification indicates the corresponding needs and possi- 

bilities of Asia and the Far East. 


Recent technical developments in the electricity supply industry. June 1959, 34 pp. (including 
charts). E/cn.1i/1 & NR/suUB.1/L.Q. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This report, prepared by a group of experts, after a study tour in Europe, 

the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and designed 

for Asia and the Far East, gives information on the latest progress achieved in the 

equipment of thermal and hydro-electric stations and in systems of distribution. 


A preliminary study in the methods of working out costs of electrical energy. June 1959, 29 pp. 
E/cn.11/1 & NR/suB.1/L.10. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Cost of the production of electrical energy with the different types of 

stations likely to be of interest to Asia and the Far East. 


A note on the assessment of the hydro-electric power potential in the countries of the ECAFE region. 
August 1959, 8 pp. E/cn.11/1 & NR/suB.1/L.12. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] An assessment of the hydro-electric power potential in Burma, Ceylon, 

the Republic of China (Formosa), Malaya, Pakistan and the Philippines. 


Some aspects of agricultural development planning in Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, 1959, 
49 pp. E/CN.11/L.70. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This report, prepared jointly by the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and the Food and Agriculture Organization, describes the present 
economic development situation in this region, outlines the recent progress achieved 
in the field of agriculture, estimates the future demand for food, particularly so far as 
India and Japan are concerned, and indicates the problems raised by the conflicting 
interests of various countries with respect to the rice trade. 


EUROPE 


Economic survey of Europe in 1958. 1959, 223 pp. (including charts and appendices), 
$2.50. E/ECE/345. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report—the twelfth of its kind published by the Economic 
Commission for Europe—gives an account of economic developments in the countries 
of eastern Europe (including the USSR) and western Europe. These general analyses 
are followed by studies of particular questions: the relationship between economic 
expansion and balances of payments in western European countries; consumption 
trends and structures in western Europe as well as in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 


Statistics of road traffic accidents in Europe, 1957. 1959, 53 PP-» $0.30. E/ECE/357; E/ECE/ 
TRANS/511. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Number and nature of the accidents. Questions of priority. Vehicles 

involved. Persons killed or injured, classified according to age, the nature of the place 

of accident, the errors committed and various other factors. 


The electric power situation in Europe in 1957. 1959, 83 pp. (including charts and maps), 
$0.50. E/ECE/359; E/ECE/EP/2O1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, which covers western and eastern Europe (including the 

USSR), describes the development of production, consumption, networks, expenditure 

and receipts. 
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SECRETARIAT 
UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND (FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT) 


Report of the Governing Council of the Special Fund. June 1959, 30 pp. (including annexes). 
E/3270. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] The Managing Director’s statements concerning the principles 

underlying the fund’s policy. The programme proposed for the current period. The 

status of contributions to the Special Fund for 1959. Summary of the projects, by 

country. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1958. 1959, 610 pp., $12.50. Sales no. 59.1.1. 

[Ej. Org.] This yearbook, the twelfth in the series, gives full information about all the 
organs of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies and about their activities 
in 1958. In the economic and social field, the information about the establishment of 
the Special Fund for economic development and the setting up of the Economic 
Commission for Africa is of particular interest, 


POPULATION 


Future population estimates by sex and age. Report IIl: The population of South East Asia 
(including Ceylon and China: Taiwan), 1950-1980. 1959, 166 pp., $1.75. sT/soA/ 
SER.A/30. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This is the third of a series of reports dealing with population estimates 

by sex and age. The first part of the report gives, for the region concerned, statistics 

based on a conservative assessment. The second and third parts are more speculative 
in character and take into account observations (still incomplete) recently made with 
regard to the structure and evolution of the populations concernec, from the standpoint 
of age and sex. The fourth, fifth and sixth parts deal with the effect of these changes 
on economic problems and internal migration. The seventh part studies the case of 

Indonesia separately, by way of example. The eighth and last part considers the possible 

consequences of this development with regard to the role which South East Asia is 

likely to play in the world. The volume includes a large number of statistical annexes. 


ECONOMIC CENSUSES 


Handbook of population census methods. Vol. 11. Economic characteristics of the population. 1958, 
79 pp., $0.80. sT/STAT/SER.F/5/REV.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This volume is a sequel to the first handbook, which related to the 
methods used in the study of population structures proper. It deals with the techniques 
to be used in determining the population’s economic activities, describes selected 
methods of counting and analysing the active population, and emphasizes the relation- 
ship between the various types of data concerning economic characteristics. A large 
number of examples and statistical tables are included. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural mechanization. Milking methods and milking machines. 1958, 73 pp. (including 
annexes, illustr.), $0.40. AGRI/MECH/II. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] A study by the Economic Commission for Europe. Gives a brief account 

of the history of milking machines, describes their main characteristics and indicates 

their present-day importance. 


Agricultural mechanization. The cleaning and sorting of grain. 1959, 39 pp. (including 
annexes), $0.25. AGRI/MECH/13. 
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[Pr.] Illustrated study by the Economic Commission for Europe. The importance of 
the cleaning and sorting of grain. Description of the various techniques and machines 


to be used, 


Agricultural mechanization: The general problem of transport on the farm. 1959, 30 pp. (including 
annexes), $0.25. AGRI/MECH/I4. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] A study by the Economic Commission for Europe. The factors influencing 

the mechanization of the transport of the various agricultural products and materials. 

Vehicles, loading machines. Their cost and efficiency. 


DELINQUENCY 


The selection of offenders for probation. 1959, 66 pp., $0.50. stT/soA/sD/7. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc.] A description of the experiments already carried out in this field. The 
principles emerging. A detailed study of the cases of France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Proceedings of the Third Regional Technical Conference on Water Resources Development in 
Asia and the Far East [held at Manila, Philippines, from 4-10 December 1957]. Bangkok, 
1958, 173 pp. $1.75. ST/ECAFE/SER.E/13. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The agenda of this conference included the following questions: 

situation with regard to programmes relating to the better use of manpower in com- 

petition with the use of machines; the establishment of projects by State organs and 
private enterprise. This volume sums up the discussion of these questions and also 
contains 14 studies which were made available to the participants. 


Economic survey of Asia and the Far East, 1958. Bangkok, 1959, 225 pp., $2.50. (Sales 
no.: 1959. II.F.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The first part of this volume gives a general outline of the economic 
situation in this region in 1958. The second part deals with industrialization in this 
same region (development and structure of industry) and studies the particular cases 
of certain branches of activity, such as coal mining and the production of cement 
textiles and chemical fertilizers. It also brings out the relationship between industrial 
expansion and economic development in general. The volume contains numerous 
statistical annexes. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Economic developments in the Middle East 1957-1958. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1958. 1959, 104 pp., $1.25. E/3256(sT/ECA/61). 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The countries considered are Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 

Lebanon, Sudan, Syria and Turkey, and the questions dealt with: the development 

of the region as a whole, the situation by country and by branch of activity (agriculture, 

industry, petroleum, trade), and the balance of payments. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION? 


WAGES 


Labour costs in European industry. 1959, 170 pp., $1.25. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Chapters I, II and III of this detailed comparative study deal with the 
statistics of industrial establishments, and chapter IV with general statistics based on 
national accounting and the operational accounts of social security institutions. 
Chapter I is devoted to the methodology of statistics relating to industrial establish- 
ments. Chapter II contains information on the structure of the expenditure of these 
establishments: base wages, bonuses, allowances, payments in kind, obligatory and 
voluntary contributions to social security. Chapter III provides data on each of these 
main categories, considered separately, as well as detailed statistics concerning the 
different items in them. Detailed tables for each industry are given separately in an 
annex. 


Agricultural wages, 1948-1957. November 1959, 11 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Analysis of the evolution of wages, from 1948 to 1957, in 24 countries 
taken as typical. Comparison with industrial wages and with the wholesale and retail 
prices of agricultural products. 


Wage negotiations and wage policies in Sweden. October-November 1959, Part I: 11 pp.; 
Part II: 20 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Part I contains a brief description of the attitude of Swedish employers’ 

and employees’ organizations and of the rules which are applied in settling wage 

questions in Sweden by collective bargaining. Part II gives a fairly detailed analysis 

of the evolution of wages in this country since the end of the second world war. 


British wages councils and full employment, by P. S. Baylies. November 1959, 20 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] The author first describes the evolution of legislation on wage-fixing and on 
the role of the wages councils. He then considers the present-day attitude of British 
employers and workers towards this system. 


STATISTICS 


The international standardization of labour statistics. 1959, 121 pp., $1. 
[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This publication describes the progress already achieved in this field, and 
the present situation with regard to international standards for labour statistics grouped 
in sections: main economic classifications; manpower, employment, unemployment 
and underemployment; wages, hours of work and income from work; retail price 
indexes; surveys on family living conditions; international comparisons of real wages; 
social security; labour conflicts; collective agreements; migration. 

Each section comprises a brief introduction, a list of reference works on the question 
concerned, and documentary material. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Vocational guidance in Great Britain. September 1959, 11 pp. 


[Ej. Pr.] The object of this article is to show how the system of vocational guidance 
resulting from the 1948 reforms has operated in practice over the last ten years. 


1. ILO publications are normally issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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Reform of vocational training in Switzerland, by Erwin Jeangros. November 1959, 18 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] The author emphasizes the need for a sound training, combining practical 
workshop training and the basic theoretical knowledge provided by technical education 
establishments. He sums up the conclusions of the experts who were made responsible 
for preparing the revision of the 1930 federal law on vocational training. 


DISMISSAL OF WORKERS 


Dismissal procedures. A series of studies. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The International Labour Office has already published several studies 
on the rules applied in various countries with regard to the dismissal of workers. These 
studies have appeared as articles in the International labour review and we have already 
referred to them in previous issues. The following new studies have recently appeared: 
September 1959, Federal Republic of Germany; October 1959, United Kingdom; 
November 1959, India and the United Arab Republic. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Women workers. A series of documents, 1959. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The International Labour Office published four working papers for 
a meeting of a group of experts on problems relating to women workers (Geneva, 
October 1959): 1. Recent trends in the field of employment prospects and the need for women 
workers (79 pp.—types of work available; problems raised by the evolution of labour 
standards). 2. Conditions and problems relating to women agricultural workers (62 pp.). 
3. Women’s wages (19 pp.). 4. The International Labour Office’s future programme concerning 
the employment of women (19 pp.). 


NON-MANUAL WORKERS 


Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, fifth session, Cologne, 

1959. General report: Effect given to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 1959, 127 pp. 
[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] This report describes the measures taken in the different countries 
to give effect to the committee’s conclusions at previous sessions, and the measures 
taken by the International Labour Office with regard to the studies and surveys or 
other action recommended by the committee. The measures considered relate partic- 
ularly to the working conditions or ‘white-collar’ workers and collective bargaining. 


Effects of mechanization and automation in offices. 1959, 121 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc. Bl.] This report, which is a sequel to the preceding one, describes 
the development of mechanization and automation in offices. It analyses the effects 
of this development with respect to employment, the nature of work, vocational 
training and qualifications of employees, social status. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS AGAINST RADIATION 


Safety aboard the nuclear ship ‘Savannah’. September 1959, 13 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] Description of the safety devices aboard the ‘Savannah’, and of the genera 
working and training methods developed for the protection of members of the crew 
against the dangers peculiar to ships powered by atomic energy. 


Manual of industrial radiation protection. Part II: Model code of safety regulations (ionizing 
radiations). 1959, 54 pp., $0.75. 
[Ej. Pr.] This part contains the revised provisions of section 2 of chapter XI of the 
model code of safety regulations in industrial establishments, designed for the use of 
governments and industry. 
It deals with admissible doses and the general arrangements to be made regarding 
all operations involving a danger of radiation. 
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MINING 


Prevention of accidents due to fires underground in coal mines. 1959, 48 pp., $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr.] This collection of directives adapted to the latest advances in mining techniques 
covers both existing conditions and those which it would be desirable to achieve in the 
future. It provides a body of practical advice for all those who, in whatever capacity, 
assume responsibilities for safety in coal mines. 


Prevention of accidents due to electricity underground in coal mines. 1959, 54 Ppp-, $0.50. 
[Ej. Pr.] Similar to the previous publication, but dealing with the risks created by 
electricity. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE 


Regional development, economic growth and employment in France. October 1959, 30 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] This publication describes the concentration of economic life around large 
towns and the gradual drift from the country districts in France; the importance and 
gravity of the problem; the French policy of regional development that has been adopted 
in order to remedy the situation; the economic and social aspects of the question. 


HANDICRAFTS IN TURKEY 


Handicrafts in Turkey, by M. Talas. October 1959, 16 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] The difficulties encountered with regard to handicrafts in this country owing 
to their present stage of development. The measures taken to reduce these difficulties. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


Methods of farm management investigations. 1959, 228 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This handbook on the investigation of the various aspects of farm manage- 
ment analyses the organization of farms and deals with the financial questions con- 
cerning them, input-output in agriculture, agricultural planning, the simplification 
of work and output. 


Yearbook of fishery statistics, Vol. IX, 1958: Production and fishing craft. 1959, 340 pp., 
$4.50. 

[Dp. St. Ej. Pr.] This yearbook contains numerous statistical tables and charts relating 

to the quantities (in weight and value) of the fish caught and landed in the various 

parts of the world. It deals with the utilization of these resources, the preserving and 

treating of fish, fishing craft, and whale hunting; and includes notes, a glossary and an 

index. 


Animal health yearbook, 1958. 1959, 207 pp., $2. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This third annual report concerning animal diseases contains 
17 statistical tables. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Report of the Universal Postal Union on the work of the Union, 1958. March 1959, 105 pp. 
E/3216. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. Org. St.] This report describes the Universal Postal Union’s present legal 

status, the work done in 1958 by its various organs, and its present relations with other 

international organizations. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, no. 7, 1959. Geneva, 1959, 55 pp. 
$1.25. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report, which covers the period from October 1958 to May 19509, 

contains recent statistics on the following infectious diseases: typhoid and paratyphoid, 

diphtheria, scarlet fever and influenza. It also contains statistical summaries on various 

causes of death: gastritis, enteritis, complications due to pregnancy, confinement and 

its after-effects, infections of new-born children. These summaries relate to the period 


1955-57: 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, no. 8, 1959. 1959, 85 pp., $2. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] Similar to the preceding report, this publication contains recent 
statistics concerning acute anterior poliomyelitis, meningococcus infections, whooping- 
cough and measles. It covers the period from November 1958 to June 1959. It also 
contains summaries concerning fatal accidents (1952-56) and venereal diseases (1945- 


58). 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 12, no. 9, 1959. Geneva, 1959, 21 pp., 
$0.60. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] Similar to the two preceding publications, this report contains recent 

data on the birth-rate, the general death-rate and infant mortality. Summaries relating 

to the causes of death in general (1946-57) and to malaria (1921-57). 


SOCIETY AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health problems of aging and the aged. 1959, 51 pp., $0.60. (Technical report series, 
no. 171.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This sixth report of the Expert Committee on Mental Health considers 

the mental health problems of aging from the demographic, epidemiological, social 

and medical standpoints, and then studies the means of protecting and improving 

the mental health of the aged. 


Social psychiatry and community attitudes. 1959, 40 pp., $0.30. ( Technical report series, no. 177.) 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This seventh report of the Expert Committee on Mental Health defines 
the nature and aims of social psychiatry and then reviews the various aspects of the 
relations between the community and mental patients. It recommends certain practical 
measures to rationalize the attitude of society in this matter and suggests appropriate 
research. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES RELATING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY TO THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SOCIETY AND MEDICINE 


Cholera, by E. Pollitzer. 1959, 1,019 pp., $20. (In English only.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This monograph on cholera is of extremely wide scope and deserves to be 
regarded as a classic. It gives an account of the history of this disease, a bacteriological 
and clinical description of it, and explains the methods used to combat it. The respon- 
sibilities of society in this matter are also discussed. 


International digest of health legislation. Vol. 10, no. 2, 1959, 129 pp., $2.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] This digest, which is published quarterly in two separate editions 
(English and French), comprises a selection of health laws and regulations, and a 
bibliographical section; at regular intervals, it gives an up-to-date comparative picture 
of health legislation. The special part of the issue considered here contains such an 
up-to-date picture with regard to transmissible diseases in educational establishments, 
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and includes the following chapters: legislation; obligations of parents, teachers and 
public health services; the closing of schools, etc. 


Public health nursing. 1959, 31 pp., $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 167.) 
[Ej. Pr.] This fourth report of the Expert Committee on Nursing deals with the role 
and administration of public health nursing services, and with the training of the staff 


of these services. 


Joint WHO/FAO Expert Committee on Zoonoses. 1959, 83 pp., $0.60. (Technical report 
series, no. 169.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] This report first gives a definition of zoonoses and then discusses in 

turn the different zoonoses, their prevention and eradication. It deals with the role of 

the human environment and includes a large number of annexes, 


Expert Committee on Hygiene and Sanitation in Aviation. 1959, 62 pp., $0.60. (Technical 
report series, NO. 174.) 

{Ej. Pr.] The sanitation problems which arise in international airports have been 

brought under world health regulations, which are summed up and commented upon 


in this report. 


Preventive aspects in the teaching of pathology. 1959, 30 pp., $0.30. (Technical report series, 


no. 175.) 
[Ej. Pr.] This seventh report of the Expert Committee on Professional and Technical 


Education of Medical and Auxiliary Personnel shows the importance of establishing 
a close link between pathology and preventive medicine from the time when medical 
students are in training. It concludes with a number of recommendations calling for 
the co-operation of the public. 


Role of hospitals in ambulatory and domiciliary medical care. 1959, 32 pp., $0.30. ( Technical 
report series, no. 176.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Definition of ambulatory and domiciliary medical care. Basis for comparison 

between hospital and ambulatory medical care. The function of the hospital in this 


field. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


The cultural integration of immigrants, by W. A. Borrie, with case studies by M. Diégues Jr., 
J. Isaac, A. H. Neiva, C. A. Price and J. Zubrzycki. 1959, 297 pp., $3. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Org. Bl.] This book may be taken as the final report of a conference 
held in Havana in 1956, where, under Unesco’s sponsorship, present knowledge and 
experience regarding the cultural integration of immigrants were reviewed by the 
representatives of 17 countries. The report lists the papers submitted at Havana and 
gives a general idea of their contents, together with statistics on immigration. The 
policies of different States (theory and practice) are considered, and various problems 
created by the cultural integration of immigrants are discussed systematically. This 
general section is followed by four case studies: immigration from one European 
country to another (normal movement, refugees, seasonal workers) ; the case of Brazil; 
that of Israel; communities formed by immigrants of the same origin, in Australia, 
Canada and the United States. The book, which concludes with the conference’s 
recommendations, amounts to a short treatise on present immigration trends (scope, 
causes, directions) and the cultural problems linked up with them. 
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TEACHING OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


The university teaching of social sciences: public administration, by André Molitor. 1959, 
192 pp., $2.75. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp. Bl.] For several years, Unesco has been publishing a series of studies on 
the aims, methods and trends in the university teaching of various social sciences. 
The previous volumes have dealt with sociology, social psychology and anthropology; 
international relations; political science; law; criminology; statistics; and demography. 
Mr. Molitor’s study is on public administration. It is the result of a survey by means 
of a questionnaire to which 27 countries replied. Every type of political system is 
represented among them, from that of the United States to that of the Soviet Union; 
and such countries as France, India, Spain, the United Kingdom and Thailand figure 
in the list. The report summarizes and co-ordinates the replies, discusses the origin 
and development of the teaching of administrative sciences and describes the present 
state of this teaching and its relationship to research. A few typical curricula are also 
given. 


EDUCATION 


International yearbook of education. Vol. XX, 1958. Joint publication no. 202 of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and Unesco. 1959, 432 pp., $5. 

[Dp. St. Ej.] This twentieth edition of a long-established yearbook gives information 
on the evolution of educational institutions in more than sixty countries in 1957-58. 
It begins with a general, comparative study of education, indicating the major trends 
which emerge from the reports of individual countries. The second section contains 
the reports themselves, in condensed form. Data are provided on changes in education 
laws, important administrative measures in 1957-58, expenditure during the same 
period on the development of pedagogic methods, school buildings and increases in 
the number of pupils, students and teachers. The yearbook also contains a directory 
of national school officials and six statistical tables, covering all countries for which 
data are available, on the number of teachers and pupils in primary and secondary 
education, teacher-training schools and vocational education; the number of university 
teachers and students; and public expenditure on education. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Visual aids in fundamental education and community development: report on the Unesco Regional 
Seminar in South and South East Asia, by Romesh Thapar. 1959, 36 pp., $0.75. (Reports 
and papers on mass communication, no. 27.) 

{Pr.] Report on a regional seminar organized in New Delhi in September 1958 by 

the Indian Government and Unesco. It was devoted to the production of visual 

aids and their use in fundamental education and community development 
campaigns. Organization and aims of the Seminar. Summary of reports and 
discussions. Pratical suggestions. 


Adult education and community developement. Education abstracts, vol. XI, no. 8, October 
1959, 15 Pp., $ 0.25. 

[Pr. Sc. Bl.] A review of 50 important publications relating to community development, 
and more particularly, to activities under community development programmes 
which concern adult education. This issue supplements a similar bibliography that 
appeared in 1956. The publications included are general and national bibliographies 
and books concerning Ghana, Haiti, India, Nigeria, Peru and Puerto Rico, together 
with whole series of printed or roneoed specialized periodicals. There is a commentary 
on each publication. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Citizenship education for girls. Education abstracts, vol. XI, no. 7, September 1959, 25 pp., 
$0.25. 

[Pr. Sc. Bl.] This pamphlet was prepared by Miss Helga Timm of the Unesco Institute 
for Youth, Gauting, near Munich. It contains an introductory note on the role to be 
played, in the modern world, by citizenship education for girls and a list of 41 selected 
publications relating to this subject. A commentary is provided on each of these publica- 
tions, which deal with the psychology of youth and the girl of today, the historical 
development of the social role of women, their status in different countries, profes- 
sional position and political role, and lastly, various aspects of the initiation of girls 
into civic life. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Impact of science on society, vol. LX, no. 4, 1959, 77 pp. 

[Ej.] This periodical is concerned with the effect of scientific progress on group life. 
This issue contains the following studies: ‘How life on earth began’, byA. I. Oparin 
(USSR) ; ‘The place of !aboratory animals in the scientific life of a country’, by W. Lane- 
Potter (United Kingdom); ‘The place of operational research in the development 
of modern society’, by J. Lesourne (France) ; ‘Science in modern India’, by A. Ranga- 
nathan (India) ; and ‘Problems of waste disposal in the wide-scale use of radio-isotopes’ 
by W. G. Marley (United Kingdom). 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 


Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 

in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DELAVENAY, Emile. La machine a traduire. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1959, 
126 pp. (Collection Que sais-je ?) 

This excellent booklet gives the latest information concerning the work undertaken 

in several countries, particularly in the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, in order to perfect a ‘translating machine’. 
However, ‘it is not so much a machine as an original analysis of linguistic data, parti- 
cularly of speech, and of a linguistic technique which has been rendered possible by 
the progress of electronics applied to the symbols by which thought is expressed in the 


form of language’. This analysis is a highly intricate process involving a succession of 


complementary techniques and studies relating to such varied fields as the trans- 
mission of information, the mathematical laws of signals and messages, linguistic 
psychology and the comparative structure of languages. Without employing the 
language of mathematics, the author succeeds in explaining this intricate process 
and in indicating the possibilities and limits of these ‘machines’ in a remarkably clear 
and accessible style, and is evidently inspired by the hope that the translating machine 
will shortly occupy a front-rank place among modern methods for the dissemination 
of culture and science. 


KornuauseR, William. The politics of mass society. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1959, 

256 pp., $5. 

Today it is a commonplace to speak of modern society as mass society. Owing to the 
improper use of this term, it is difficult to employ it scientifically; but, if mass movements 
are understood as meaning specific trends which threaten freedom in the modern 
world, it is possible to work out a theory of mass society explaining the nature of these 
movements, their appearance in society and their social implications. 

There are, in fact, two main theories concerning this type of society. The first, 
which is aristocratic in principle, considers that the social order is less vulnerable 
to mass movements (communism, fascism, MacCarthyism, Poujadism, etc.) when 
the élite are relatively ‘inaccessible’, i.e. cannot easily be renewed or even influenced. 
According to the second theory, democratic in principle, the social order is more 
resistant to mass movements when those who do not form part of the élite are relatively 
‘unavailable’, i.e. take an active part in the life of independent groups and cannot 
easily be manoeuvred or mobilized. Both these theories define the conditions which 
must be met if democracy is to survive; the élite must be protected from the direct 
influence of those who do not form part of it, and/or the latter’s resistance to their 
mobilization by the élite must be increased. Inversely, one of the characteristics of 
mass society is to give rise to contrary tendencies in its structure, its culture and in 
the type of citizen it produces. 

Various factors can contribute to the rise and spread of mass movements. Although 
the degree of democratization does not seem to be a determining cause, two sets of 
circumstances do appear to be favourable to such movements: the sudden introduction 
of democratic methods into a long-established autocratic society, and the absence 
of independent moderate groups during the process of democratization. The same 
is true of the degree of urbanization (no systematic correlation has been made, but 
tendencies favourable to mass movements have been noted, particularly in the case 
of extremely rapid urbanization) and it is also true of the degree of industrialization 
(here the relationship is clearly observable only in the case of workers uprooted from 
their environment and employed in the huge factories of industrial centres which 
lack solid traditions of labour organization). On the other hand, there appears to be 
a particularly close relationship between the magnitude of a crisis—economic depres- 
sion or national humiliation—and the spread of mass movements. 

The social composition of these movements is not completely homogeneous; they 
recruit their members in all classes of the community even if one of these classes happens 
to predominate in some of them. It may be maintained that the lower classes are more 
widely affected than the upper; but what is more interesting is the fact that, in all 
classes of society, those who are most easily influenced by mass movements are those 
whose social integration is weakest, and who have the fewest points of contact with 
the community. 

In short, the theory of mass society describes the mechanism of social alienation 
and illustrates objectively the conditions ensuring the existence of a pluralistic society. 
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LanE, Robert E. Political life. Why people get involved in politics. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free 

Press, 1959, 374 pp., index, $7.50. 

The author’s method for the study of political phenomena is an original one; he uses 
the analysis of individual participation in public affairs as a means of evaluating the 
efficacy of democratic systems and determining the optimum conditions for their ope- 
ration. Political participation is defined as a series of responses provided by the citizen 
to a number of motivations (conscious or unconscious); these responses—political 
attitudes ‘and behaviour—are characterized by the extent to which they commit the 
person concerned. 

The author ascribes major importance to psychological factors in so far as he lays 
down as a principle that political participation corresponds to certain fundamental 
needs of human nature. Over and above the satisfaction of conscious needs, particular- 
ly of an intellectual nature, political action makes it possible to resolve certain ‘intra- 
psychic tensions’ arising from the relationships between the individual and the group. 
At most, political commitment is regarded as ‘the resuit of the irruption of emotions into 
any sector of public affairs’ (page 135). Such an analysis makes it possible to specify 
three fundamental types of political attitude, three types of citizen ‘personalities’: 
the combative, the optimistic, the moralistic. 

These psychological factors are also influenced by social structures, and it is this 
combination which gives the ‘political man’ his characteristic aspect. The social groups, 
or sections of the community, to which a man belongs have a profound influence on 
the level and forms of political participation; family environment, sex, age and, to an 
even greater degree, economic status and ethnic origin, complete the portrait of the 
citizen and roughly indicate the extent of his integration in the political community. 

The same differences are immediately to be noted when we study electoral participa- 
tion; the general tendency at elections towards increasing abstentionism constitutes a 
serious danger to the growth of American democracy; and while the organization of 
political and social groups by the churches, trade unions and semi-political bodies encou- 
rages people to exercise their right to vote, on the other hand racial segregation, geo- 
graphical dispersion and low individual incomes contribute in large measure to the 
citizen’s loss of interest in politics. These cleavages, which are quite appreciable even at 
the electoral level, rapidly become more accentuated as political commitments increase; 
intellectual or financial participation in electoral campaigns, the exercise of pressure 
on political leaders, and actual partisan commitment constitute the various levels in 
the hierarchy of participation, among which the author endeavours to ascertain the 
attitude which is best adapted to liberal democracy. The development of the citizen’s 
sense of political responsibility seems, all things considered, to depend on raising his 
intellectual level, consolidating social groups, particularly political parties, and impro- 
ving the dissemination of information on public affairs. 


Marcuat, André. Systémes et structures économiques. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 

France, 1959, 716 pp., bibliogr., 22 NF. (Collection Thémis.) 

The great interest of this book lies in the abundance and variety of the facts and theories 
with which it deals, but more particularly in its original presentation of the whole 
vast field of economics. The science of economics has been endeavouring for some years 
to widen its view of the world and to consider the whole man, and no longer simply 
‘homo economicus’, against the background of his environment. It is thus bound to 
take account of a whole series of technical, demographic and social data which formerly 
remained outside its field of investigation, and not only integrate them in its theories but 
also try to explain them. 

The author thus makes a very clear distinction between short and long periods. 
During short periods, the structures (population, institutions, mental structures, etc.) 
are ‘given’ conditions. During long periods, they become flexible, and economic theory 
will then endeavour to analyse the factors and processes in their transformation. 

In the first part of this book, then, the author considers how, within an existing 
framework, the different economic systems can be constituted and, in the light of the ten- 
sions which occur between the existing structures, how theory can try to explain fluc- 
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tuations in the economic situation at a given moment. After studying, in turn, abstract 
economic systems, such as capitalism and collectivism, and after showing how they are 
embodied in historically observable régimes, and after examining the instruments of 
analysis, such as the techniques of national accounting, the author studies, as examples, 
the French economy, and the fluctuations which accompanied the 1929 crisis. 

The second part sets out to demonstrate how, during long periods, the fluctuations 
in the existing situation gradually lead to the modification of structures and to the 
transformation of régimes. After stating that certain systems are compatible with certain 
structures, the author considers in turn the various kinds of capitalism known to the 
world today, and also the variations in the structure of planned economies, and reaches 
the conclusion that the two main existing systems tend to some extent to converge. 

Lastly, the author shows in what way notions of structure and system are interesting 
from the standpoint of theory as well as from that of economic policy. Owing to the 
broad variety of the questions dealt with, this book will appeal not only to professional 
economists but to a much wider public. 


Strauss, Leo. What is political philosophy? and other studies. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 

1959, 315 Ppp., index. 

This is a collection of articles and lectures bearing upon the main subjects already dealt 
with by the author in previous works, namely: natural law and history, persecution 
and the art of writing, tyranny, and thoughts on Machiavelli. 

The most important text, whose title has been given to the book as a whole, consists 
of a series of lectures given by the author in Jerusalem in 1954-55. After defining the 
central problem of political philosophy, and after distinguishing the latter from political 
science, understood in its modern sense, as well as from ‘political ideas’, the author exa- 
mines in turn the classical and modern solutions to this problem. Thus, he first describes 
the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and the evolution of modern philosophy 
from Machiavelli to Nietzsche. This is followed by three articles of a general nature: 
the first considers the relations between political philosophy and history and emphasizes 
the non-historical nature of classical philosophy; the second gives a more detailed and 
systematic account of classical political philosophy than the preceding article, and the 
third contains the final summing up published in the French edition of the author’s 
work on tyranny. Three other articles are more directly concerned with the author’s 
book on ‘persecution and the art of writing’; one of them, entitled ‘On a forgotten kind 
of writing’, is an answer to the criticism provoked by that book; the other two, which 
are a continuation of the first article, show how Farabi, in his comments on Plato, and 
Maimonides, in his short work on political science, employed the technique of esoteric 
writing. Two articles, one on Hobbes—already published in Critique, in answer to R. 
Polin—and the other on some unpublished writings by Locke, explain Strauss’ ideas 
concerning these authors. Lastly, a necrological article on the philosopher, Kurt Riezler, 
deals in greater detail than the other articles with metaphysical problems proper. 

These relatively long essays are followed by 16 notes published by the author on 
different occasions in various reviews; they relate to different works, all of which are 
concerned with political philosophy itself, and nearly all with its history. 


Woorron, Barbara, assisted by Vera G. Seat and Rosalind CHAMBERS. Social science 
and social pathology, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1959, 400 pp., bibliog., index, 
358+ 

Barbara Wootton, by virtue of her academic and practical experience—as professor of 

social studies in the University of London where she stood for a respect for evidence and 

a sceptical attitude towards catch-phrases, and as chairman of juvenile courts where 

she has had first-hand experience of the misery caused and suffered by misfits—was 

particularly suited to carry out the Nuffield Foundation inquiry of which this book is 
the culmination. 

In it she presents an assessment of the state of knowledge today in the social sciences 
in certain fields. 

First, she gives a bird’s-eye view of the extent and nature of anti-social behaviour, 
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using English facts and figures to illustrate her thesis. This part of the book includes an 
examination of a number of widely held theories with an evaluation of their validity. 

Secondly, she analyses the effect, upon professional and public attitudes towards the 
moral to the medical imperatives in diagnosis and cure. This shift she welcomes for the 
humane reforms it has encouraged, at the same time indicating the possibility that it 
may eventually destroy the belief in individual responsibility. 

The third part of the work is an attempt to draw conclusions and to point to fruitful 
areas for future research. An outstanding example of these conclusions is the author’s 
insistence that the tag ‘criminal’ or ‘delinquent’ is far too vague for the purpose of 
defining a homogeneous group of entities. It is as though the term ‘food’, which can 
cover everything from a bird’s egg to a roast sheep, from a pea to a lemon meringue 
pie, was the basis on which generalizations were to be made as to what constitutes the 
edible and the best methods for its preparation. Such generalizations, constantly made 
about the ‘causes’ of such diverse ‘delinquencies’ as a mother’s theft of food for her child, 
a child’s hurling a cricket ball through a window, and a murder, the author finds unhelp- 
ful. 

Barbara Wootton, however, does see a hopeful tendency to abandon ‘studies of large 
miscellaneous classes of offenders’ in favour of more precise studies of certain specific 
offences and of the differences between persistent and occasional offenders. 

Finally she points to the absolute necessity for stricter collection of relevant data and 
less blind reverence for subjective assessments and prejudices. 

The chapters in which she criticizes the top-heavy superstructures built on shaky 
foundations are devastatingly charged with wit and ridicule. This, while delighting 
the reader who is not involved, may tempt the immediate victims to make debating 
points in answerirg her charges, instead of seriously examining the intellectual issues 
involved. Nevertheless, the social scientist, who values intellectual honesty, will unques- 
tionably include Social science and social pathology in his personal library for some years 
to come. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anperson, Harold H. (ed.) Creativity and its cultivation. Addresses presented at the 
interdisciplinary symposia on creativity, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959, 8vo, xvi+295 pp., fig., bibliog., 
$5. 

Fifteen writers, each in his own field (psychology, psychiatry, education, anthropology, 

etc.), attempt to define the nature of man’s creative power and to indicate how he can 

preserve it. 


BarBASH, Jack (ed.) Unions and union leadership. Their human meaning. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1959, 8vo, xxii+ 348 pp. 

A selection of 43 articles by journalists, economists, sociologists, business men and 

union leaders. They are grouped under four main heads: American unions, union lead- 

ers, the different types of union, and disputes. A fifth section contains articles on pro- 

blems such as the political activity of unions, automation, graft, and racial segregation. 


Buacat, K. P. A decade of Indo-British relations 1937-47. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 
1959, 8vo, xvi+521 pp., maps, inset plates, bibliog., Rs.25. 

The main features of relations between the United Kingdom and India, from the appli- 

cation of the Act of 1935 to independence; a chronological account, with numerous 

quotations from politicians and from English and Indian notabilities. 
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Cambodia. Its people, its society, its culture. (By) David J. Steinberg in collaboration with 
Chester A. Bain, Lloyd Burlingham, Russel G. Duff, Bernard B. Fall. Revised for 
1959 by Herbert H. Vreeland. New Haven, HRAF Press, 1959, 8vo, 351 pp., fig., 
maps, bibliog., $7. (Human relations area files. Survey of world cultures, 5.) 

Very concise chapters on the historical, economic, political, geographical, social and 

cultural aspects of Cambodia. 


Catron, Margaret Mary Louise. Social service in Hawaii. Palo Alto (Calif.), Pacific 
Books, 1959, 8vo, xx-+ 308 pp., plates, bibliog., 6. 

The first part traces the history of the various organizations engaged since 1852 in social 

work in Hawaii. The second part is devoted to the social and medical service established 

by the author—how the service was started, methods adopted, and its role in educa- 

tional and health programmes. 


Cuampion, Yves. M igration et maladie mentale. . . . Paris, Librairie Arnette, 1958, 8vo, 
xvi-+ 112 pp., plates, bibliog., 12 NF. 

Psychiatric problems connected with population movements; a critical account of 

the research work that has been done in medical statistics, and an analysis of the struc- 

ture of various types of pathological injury, based on data obtained from clinical obser- 

vation. 


Cuavutor, Paul; Susstn1, Jean. Le crime en France. Paris, Hachette, 1959, 8vo, 212 pp., 
5.50 NF. (Les grands problémes.) 

A survey of the various types of crime, with the most recent statistics anda criminological 

analysis of each type, followed by remarks on contro] and prevention. 


CHRISTIANSEN, Bjorn. Attitudes toward foreign affairs as a function of personality. Oslo, Oslo 
University Press, 1959, 8vo, 283 pp., fig., ill., bibliog. N.Kr. 15 (Oslo University, 
Institute for Social Research publication.) 

A systematic account of the various hypotheses which have been formulated and the 

results of investigations which have been carried out as to the connexion between the 

individual’s general psychological structure and his attitude towards international 
problems. 


CoMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DE CHARBON ET DE L’ACIER. Haute Autorité. La représentation 
des travailleurs sur le plan de l’entreprise dans le droit des pays membres de la C.E.C.A, Par 
G. Boldt, P. Durand, P. Horion, A. Kayser. L. Mengoli..., Luxembourg, Service 
des publications des Communautés européennes, 1959, 8vo, 348 pp., 9.80 NF. 
(Droit du travail, vol. III.) 

The third volume of a series on the various aspects of the right to work in the countries 

of the Community, There are six national reports which analyse the sources, composi- 

tion and functions of workers’ representation in the various countries, and a general 
report which stresses the similarities and the differences mentioned. 


ComMuNAUTES EUROPEENNES. Office statistique. Mémento de statistiques. Energie (charbon 
et autres sources d’énergie). Luxembourg, Bruxelles, Service des publications des Com- 
munautés européennes, 1959, 12m0, 131 pp. 

Sixty statistical tables showing the production, consumption, imports and exports 

of energy sources (coal, lignite, petroleum, electricity and gas) and metallurgical 

products (iron ore, cast iron, steel, and rolled products); and 20 other tables relating 
to employment, wages, and wholesale price indexes for the coal and steel industries. 


DeutscH, Karl W.; Epincer, Lewis J. Germany rejoins the powers. Mass opinion, interest 
groups and elites in contemporary German foreign policy. Stanford (Calif.), Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, 8vo, xvi+ 320 pp., bibliog., $6.50. 

Factors in the foreign policy of the German Federal Republic: public opinion, as expres- 

sed in a number of polls; élites, and the various institutions (government institutions, 
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political parties, interest groups, etc.). The Federa] Republic’s relations with the United 
States of America, Europe and the Soviet Union. 


Epwarps, G. Franklin. The Negro professional class. With a foreword by Otis.D. Duncan. 
Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1959, 8vo, 224 pp., bibliog. 

Results of a ‘sample’ survey conducted in the District of Columbia as a contribution 

to the study of factors in the social development of the Negro section of the population, 

and of factors in the formation of a Negro middle class. 


Erickson, Charlotte. British industrialists. Steel and hosiery. 1850-1950. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1959, 8vo, xxii+276 pp., bibliog., 40s. (The National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. Economic and social studies, XVIII.) 

A sociological study of the leaders of the steel and hosiery industries in the United 

Kingdom; changes in the social origins of these industrialists and in their careers in 

the past hundred years. 


Formation des ouvriers spécialisés dans les entreprises, une enquéte exécutée par l’ Institut de sociologie 
de l’ Université de Liége pour l’ Agence européenne de productivité. Liége, 15, avenue Rogier, 
1959, 8vo, 114 pp., bibliog. (Collection Sciences sociales et administration des affaires, 1.) 

The results of a survey of rapid training programmes for skilled workers in Belgian 

industry. The survey covered 37 programmes drawn up by industrial concerns engaged 

in manufacture. 


GREER, Scott. Last man in. Racial access to union power. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1959, 
8vo, 189 pp., bibliog., $4. 

The racial problem in trade unions; its influence on the relations between union 

members, and on the attitude of the union to employers, and its political implications. 


HANDLIN, Oscar. John Dewey’s challenge to education. Historical perspectives on the cultural 
context. Foreword by Arthur G. Wirth. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959, 8vo, 
59 pp-, $2.50. (The John Dewey society lectureship, 2.) 

A defence of the pedagogical methods advocated by Dewey, on which most American 

educational establishments are based at the present time; the stereotyped methods 

of teaching in common use at the beginning of this century, particularly at the element- 
ary level, had to be drastically changed. 


Hanbun, Oscar. The newcomers. Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a changing metropolis. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1959, 8vo, xvi+171 pp., inset maps, 
bibliog., $4. (New York metropolitan region study series.) 

The third of a series on problems connected with the city of New York; a study of 

the difficulties encountered by Negroes and Puerto Ricans who are trying to attain 

satisfactory integration into the life of the city; the members of these two groups are 
handicapped because they have poor qualifications as employees, because they come 
from country districts and because segregation diminishes their adaptability. 


Harper, Norman; Sissons, David. Australia and the United Nations. New York, Man- 
hattan Publishing Co., 1959, 8vo, xiv-+423 pp., $3. (The Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. National 
studies on international organization.) 

The United Nations Organization as seen by Parliament, the press and public opinion 

in Australia. Australia’s attitude and role at the San Francisco Conference, the problem 

of the country’s security and the meaning of pacts such as SEATO and the Colombo 
plan. Australia’s views as a member of the United Nations Organization, and the 
attitude of the country towards the revision of the Charter. 


Harris, Irving D. Normal children and mothers. Their emotional opportunities and obstacles. 
Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1959, 8vo, x-+287 pp., $6. 
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The main problems of the mother-child relationship; a study based on a survey of 
54 actual cases. 


Hizsert, L. N. Les rapports entre les pouvoirs civil et militaire en Grande Bretagne, en France 
et en Allemagne au début du XX® siécle. Thesis (manuscript), Centre Européen Univer- 
sitaire, Nancy, 1957, 126 pp. 

Mr. Hilbert is the author of The role of military and naval attachés in the British and German 
Services, 1871-1914 (Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1954). In this new work he 
gives a brief analysis of the interdependence of the civil and military authorities, 
considered from a triple viewpoint—constitutional, historical and sociological. In his 
conclusion he puts forward the hypothesis that since the end of the last world war the 
two forms of authority have drawn so much closer together in all three countries that 
the difference between them is no longer one of kind, but merely of their degree of 
specialization within the machinery of government. 


HO6FFner, Joseph. Ehe und Familie. Wesen und Wandel in der industriellen Gesellschaft. 
Minster, Verlag Regensberg, 1959, 12mo, 134 pp., bibliog., DM 3.20. 

The author’s object is to show that it is not really correct to speak of a crisis in the 

notion of marriage and the family in modern industrial societies. After describing the 

successive modifications in family life, he traces the parallel changes in theology 

relating to the sacrament of marriage and the family. 


Hoseuttz, Bert F. (ed.) A reader’s guide to the social sciences. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 

256 p., $2.95 paper cover and $6 in library edition. 
This general introduction to the literature of the social sciences covers the fields of 
anthropology, economics, sociology, political science, history, geography and psycho- 
logy. It gives an idea of how each field of study has emerged and developed, and 
provides a useful work for the specialist who is interested in having a summary of the 
literature of the various social science disciplines. 

In each chapter the author discusses some of the more important classics on the 
subject and examples of typical writing and research. 

A comprehensive guide to the literature available on the social sciences for the 
professor, the student and the librarian. 


Index ethnographique. December 1958. Kézirat gyanant. A magyar nemzeti muzeum neptajzi 
museumanak konyvtari tajé koztatoja. III évf. 2 sz. Budapest, 1959, 8vo, pp. 133-142, 
mimeographed, fig. 

One number of a specialized bibliographical periodical, containing go critical reviews 

of books recently acquired by the library of the Ethnographic Museum of Budapest, 

and a few articles. The reviews are in Hungarian; 29 of these, which deal with Hun- 
garian books, are accompanied by a German translation. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE. Actes de la 30° session. Stockholm, 1957, 
Uppsala, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1958-59, 4 vols., 8vo, 171, 339, 495 PpP., fig. (Bulletin 
de I’ Institut international de statistique, no. 36, nos. 1 to 4.) 

The first volume contains the minutes of the meetings held during the session; in 

the other three volumes, the various lectures given in French, English, German and 

Spanish are reproduced in the original languages, followed by short summaries in 

French or English. The main subjects dealt with are: demographic statistics (with 

special reference to fertility), statistical theory, survey methods, biometry, statistics 

in municipal government, transport statistics, the use of electronic machines, economic 
and social statistics. 


International economic papers. No. 9. Translations prepared for the International economic 
association. Edited by Alan T. Peacock, Ralph Turvey, Wolfgang F. Stolper, Eliza- 
beth Henderson. London, Macmillan and Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 


1959, 4to, 248 pp., fig. 
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Includes an English translation of a study by F. Guilliardini (sixteenth century) 
on graduated taxation, articles by K. Schlesinger on the principles of financial economy 
(1914), D. Villey on market economy in relation to Catholic thought (1954), S. Lom- 
bardini on the effectiveness of investment in underdeveloped countries (1956), and 
R. Frisch on the theory of welfare. 


KarpaT, Kemal H. Turkey’s politics. The transition to a multi-party system. Princeton 
(N.J.), Princeton University Press, 1959, 8vo, xiv-+522 pp., bibliog., $7.50. 

A general history of the political, economic and cultural changes in Turkey since 

the end of the nineteenth century, followed by a chronological study of the political 

development of the country in the critical period 1945-50, and lastly an analysis of 

new political ideologies and of economic, social, political and cultural problems that 

have arisen in Turkey since 1946. 


KERAWALLA, Perin C. A study in Indian crime. Foreword by Walter C. Reckless. Bombay, 
Popular Book Depot, 1959, 8vo, xvi+215 pp. 

A study of the sociology of crime in the State of Bombay during the years 1928-55; 

the book, which is part of a doctoral thesis, gives detailed information as to the age 

and occupation of criminals and the social and religious background of their lives 

before they are charged; a distinction is made between the cosmopolitan population 

of the city of Bombay and that of the rest of the State. 


Latoux, Dominique. Essai sur l’expansion commerciale belge dans le monde. Liége, 15, avenue 
Rogier, 1959, 8vo, 275 pp., bibliog. (Collection Sciences sociales et administration des 
affaires, 2.) 

After a historical résumé of Belgian expansion up to the second world war, the author 

discusses the part played by Belgium in helping to attain economic integration and 

the measures taken by the Government to assist exports; he gives figures for the numbers 
of Belgians living in other countries, and puts forward suggestions as to how the number 
may be increased. 


LAwtor, Mary. Alexis de Tocqueville in the Chamber of Deputies. His views on foreign and 
colonial policy. Washington (D.C.), Catholic University of America Press, 1959, 8vo, xii 
+201 pp., bibliog., $2.25. (Diss. philosophy, Catholic University of America, 1959.) 

Analysis of de Tocqueville’s speeches and writings in the period when he was a deputy 

shows his loyalty to the notion of national greatness and the survival of the aristocratic 

tradition in his ideas and his political activity. 


Lipsky, George. Saudi Arabia. Its people, its society, its culture. (By) George A. Lipsky in 
collaboration with Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C. Bigelow, F. Gillen, Sheila C. Gillen. 
New Haven, HRAF Press, 1959, 8vo, 367 pp., maps, bibliog., $7. (Human relations 
area files. Survey of world cultures, 4.) 

A synthesis of numerous data relating to Saudi Arabia: its history, geography, political 

system, population, economy, finance, education, religion, arts, etc. The appendix 

contains numerous statistical tables and a full bibliography. 


MarcnHa, André. Systémes et structures économiques. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1959, 8vo, viii+ 716 pp., 22 NF. (Collection Thémis.) 

This valuable work deals with the part played by the notion of structure in the evolution 
of economic thought and the short and long-term approaches to the subject of structures. 
If a short-term view is taken, they appear to be part of a system which remains the 
same, in spite of changes in economic trends as a result of structural tensions. Within 
this framework the author works out a complete science of economics, rightly attri- 
buting particular importance to political and social factors. 


Mays, John Barron. On the threshold of delinquency. With a preface by T. S. Simey. 
Liverpool, Liverpool University Press, 1959, 8vo, xii-+243 pp. (Social research series.) 
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An account of the first four years of an experiment designed to combat juvenile delin- 
quency: the establishment of a boys’ club, problems of its organization, its programme, 
the behaviour of the members and relations between the club !and members’ fami- 
lies. 


Micuet, Andrée. Famille, industrialisation, logement. Paris, Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1959, 8vo, 393 pp., fig., bibliog., 21 NF. (Collection Travaux 
du Centre d’études soctologiques.) 

A sociological study based on a survey carried out in residential hotels (hétels meublés 

or garnis), in Paris and the suburbs; living conditions in these hotels, lodgers (social 

and geographical origin and occupation), marriage and married life, family life and 
the children’s future. 


Myrpat, Gunnar. Value in social theory. A selection of essays on methodology by Gunnar Myrdal. 
Edited by Paul Streeten. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958, 8vo, xlvi+269 pp., 
$5. 

Most of the texts collected in this volume are taken from An American problem, but the 

colour problem and problems of economic policy and international trade are considered 

only from the methodological standpoint in support of the author’s thesis that research 
work in the social sciences can never be ‘negative’, but must be based on a system of 
values, yet without ceasing to strive for objectivity. 


Nove, Alec. Communist economic strategy. Soviet growth and capabilities. Washington (D.C.), 
National Planning Association, 1959, 8vo, xii+82 pp., $2.25. (The economics of 
competitive coexistence series.) 

The Soviet economy will not succeed in overtaking the American economy in the 

coming years, because it will have to face an increasing number of fresh obstacles; 

it is undeniable, however, that the differences between the two economies are gradually 
becoming less marked. 


NurskeE, Ragnar. Patterns of trade and development. Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 
1959, 8vo, 63 pp. (Wiksell lectures, 1959.) 

The text of two lectures delivered in April 1959 by the professor of economics at the 

University of Columbia, on trends in world trade in the nineteenth and twentieth 

centuries, and international economy and the problem of growth. 


OttverrA Torres, Joao Camillo de. A propaganda politica. Natureza e limites. Rio de 
Janeiro, Edicdes da Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos, 1959, 8vo, 105 pp. 
(Universidade de Minas Gerais. Estudos sociais e politicos, 6.) 

This essay on political propaganda stresses the limitations of a technique which cannot 

be expected to be very effective as a political weapon, and could never take the place 

of a reform of the institutions which make it possible for the executive to govern. 


Problems (The) arising from the teaching of personality development. (By) W. H. H. Sprott, 
J. H. Nicholson, C. Winnicott, G. P. Meredith, J. W. Tibble, . . . Keele (Stafford- 
shire), University College of North Staffordshire, 1959, 8vo, 149 pp., bibliog., 12s. 
(The sociological review monograph, no. 2, September 1959.) 

The text of 10 lectures delivered at the University College of North Staffordshire in 

April 1959. The subjects dealt with include the behaviour of different generations of 

students, the development of self-examination, including self-examination in human 

relations, problems relating to the training of social workers and teachers, teaching 
methods and the problem of vocational guidance. 


READ, Margaret. Children of their fathers. Growing up among the Ngoni of Nyasaland. London, 
Methuen and Co., 1959, 8vo, 176 pp., fig., plates, 18s. 

The author, who has spent more than three years among the Ngoni tribe in Nyasaland, 

deals with the birth of children and their upbringing, and the attitude of the various 
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members of the family towards problems relating to children’s upbringing, both at 
home and at school. 


Research into factors influencing human relations. Report of the International Conference Berg en 
Dal, Nijmegen, Netherlands, 3-15 September 1956. Hilversum (Netherlands), Uitgeverij 
P. Brand, 1956, 8vo, 375 pp., fig., bibliog., Hfl. 12.50. 

A number of experts make a survey of human relationships in our day, as between 

individuals, groups and nations, and discuss problems of research and organization in 


this field. 


SANTA PinTER, José Julio. Sistema del derecho anglosajén. Andlisis esquemdtico. Buenos Aires, 
Depalma, 1956, 8vo, xii + 163 pp., bibliog., 200 pesos. 

An account of the organization of the legal system in Great Britain—common law and 

criminal law, the English method of teaching law, and similarities between the legal 

systems of England, the United States and Canada. This work will give South American 

readers an insight into Anglo-Saxon concepts and legal terminology. 


SANTA PinTER, José Julio. Sistema del derecho soviético. Buenos Aires, Depalma, 1957, 
8vo, xiv + 135 pp., bibliog., 72 pesos. 

The object of this study is to give a picture of the Soviet conception of law as revealed 

by an analysis of the basic institutions of the Soviet legal system: public and private 

law, and. legal procedure. 


SANTA PINTER, José Julio. Teoria y practica de la diplomacia. Buenos Aires, Depalma, 1958, 
8vo, xx + 355 PP-, 175 pesos. 

A general survey of the international community is followed by a ‘theoretical’ section 

dealing with the principles, history and methods of diplomacy, and the different forms 

it takes in different periods and countries. The ‘practical’ section deals with the organs 

of diplomacy (both individuals and diplomatic services) and their duties. 


SAREL, Benno. La classe operaia nella Germania Est (The working class in East Germany, 
1945-58). Translated by Alberto Caracciolo. Torino, G. Einaudi, 1959, 8vo, 204 pp., 
bibliog., L.1,000. 

The leaders of the German Democratic Republic are caught up in a basic contradiction: 

they claim to belong to the working class and govern in its name, yet they are obliged 

to consider it as a mere factor in production. 


SinuA, J. N. Urban fertility patterns. A survey in the cities of Lucknow and Gorakhpur. Lucknow, 
J. K. Institute of Sociology and Human Relations, 1959, 4to, 85 folios, mimeographed. 
(F. K. Institute monograph, no. 8.) 

An interpretation of the results of surveys carried out in India on 1,335 married women 

in the town of Lucknow and 659 in the town of Gorakhpur, to determine factors in 

fertility. In each case stress is laid on the social and economic structure of the population, 
the connexion between age at marriage and fertility, fertility in relationship to the 
social origin of women, and the attitude of women to birth control. 


STEINER, Jurg. Die Beziehungen zwischen den Stimmberechtigten und den Gewéhlten in léndlichem 
und stddtischem Milieu. Versuch einer staatssoziologischen Untersuchung am Beispiel des 
Grossen Rates des Kantons Bern. Bern, Stuttgart, P. Haupt, 1959, 8vo, 91 pp. (Berner 
Beitrage sur Soziologie, Bd. L.) 

One of the first Swiss studies of the relationship between electors and deputies, based 

on a survey carried out among deputies to the council and electors of the canton of 

Berne. In the light of these investigations it is possible to isolate and analyse some ten 

factors which have a bearing on relationships between electors and deputies: social 

and geographic mobility, the age and occupation of those concerned, contacts arranged 
through a party spokesman, religious life, newspapers, etc. 
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Stroop ey, Bartlett H. The concepts of Sigmund Freud. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1959, 
8vo, 274 pp., $6. 

Is it true that Freud’s concepts are based solely on a ‘biological’ view of man, and 

therefore do not give a satisfactory explanation of life in a century when ‘social man’ 

is of more importance than the individual? An impartial study of Freud’s ideas shows 

that his teaching is still of great value to those whose object is to elucidate the relationship 

between social organization and personality. 


Studies in mathematical learning theory. Edited by Robert R. Bush and William K. Estes, 
With contributions by Norman H. Anderson, Richard C. Atkinson, Gordon 
H. Bower. Stanford (Calif.), Stanford University Press, 1959, 8vo, viii + 432 pp., 
fig., $11.50. (Stanford mathematical studies in the social sciences, 111.) 

A collection of studies of mathematical learning theory, in three sections: models of 

‘stimulus sampling’, analyses of linear models, extensions and comparisons. These 

studies, which sanction the rapid development of the learning theory, will be of interest 

to psychologists and specialists in the information sciences with a good knowledge of 
mathematics, and to statisticians; they are not suitable, however, for the general reader. 


WEINBERG, Meyer. Issues in social science. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.), Prentice-Hall, 1959, 
4to, 226 pp., fig., bibliog. (Prentice-Hall sociology series.) 

About eighty extracts from books, lectures, articles and periodicals (especially the 

New York Times) grouped in chapters, each of which deals with one of the main aspects 

of contemporary American society: protection of labour, automation, the role of the 

scholar in society, the problem of eliminating segregation in schools, the role of the 

small business man, the amount of land under cultivation, etc. 


Whitehead’s American essays in social philosophy. Edited with an introduction by 

A. H. Johnson. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959, 8vo, xii + 208 pp., bibliog. 
An interpretation of Whitehead’s main theories of social philosophy, followed by 10 of 
his essays, selected to illustrate his theories. 


Wricut, Charles R. Mass communication. A sociological perspective. New York, Random 
House, 1959, 12mo, 124 pp., bibliog., $0.95. (Studies in sociology, 17.) 

A study of the main features of mass communication media and of some systems 

obtaining in other countries, as compared with the American system, based on the 

results of research into the connexion between mass communication media and com- 

munication between individuals in society. A week’s television programmes in the 

United States are analysed by way of example. 


Zvorykin, A. A. Sozdanie material’no-tekniceskoi bazy kommunizma v SSSR (The material 

and technical basis of communism in the USSR). Moscou, Socekgiz, 1959, 104. pp. 
This recently published work by A. A. Zvorykin deals with the creation of the material 
and technical foundation of communism which the USSR is planning. The book 
contains the following chapters: ‘The main features of the material and technical 
foundation of communism’, ‘All-round electrification of the country’, ‘Improving diesel 
engines’, ‘The role of radioelectronics in providing the material and technical foundation 
of communism’, ‘Machine-building as the main link in laying the material and technical 
foundation of communism’, ‘The rapid development of science as a decisive condition 
for the establishment of the material and technical foundation of communism’, and 
‘To carry out the historical decisions of the Twenty-first Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union’. 

The book considers both the theoretical and practical aspects of the establishment of 
the material and technical foundation of communism, and offers a detailed analysis 
of the new features of the development of science and engineering in the Soviet Union. 
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Ill, NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROCEEDINGS OF WAPOR’S SIXTH CONGRESS 


Brighton, 7 to 11 September 1959 


The sixth congress of the World Association for Public Opinion Research 
(WAPOR), held in conjunction wilh ESOMAR, took place in Brighton 
from 7 to 11 September 1959. It was attended by about 250 participants 
from the West European countries and the United States of America who 
make the study of public opinion and market research their profession. For 
the first time people from Cuba and Spain also participated in the congress. 

The WAPOR sessions took place on 7 and 8 September at Brighton. 

The minutes of the Executive Council Meeting of WAPOR on 6 September 
and the minutes of the General Business Meeting of WAPOR on g Sep- 
tember 1959 are given below, followed by the summaries of the papers which 
were delivered in the WAPOR sessions. 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


6 to 7 September 1959 


Members present included: Messrs. M. Abrams (United Kingdom), A. Bakker 
(Netherlands), B. Balste-1 (Norway), Miss H. Crossley (United States), 
Mrs. H. Dinerman (United States), Messrs. H. Durant (United Kingdom), 
W. J. de Jonge (Netherlands), H. Loechner (Federal Republic of Germany), 
Miss H. Riffault (France), Messrs. J. Stapel (Netherlands), K. G. von Sta- 
ckelberg (Federal Republic of Germany). Mr. Mark Abrams presided at the 
meetings and Mrs. Helen Dinerman kept the minutes. 

Mr. Heinz Loechner presented the report of the Membership Committee. 
In connexion with expanding the membership, the possibility was discussed 
of holding regional conferences on opinion polling. The areas mentioned as 
promising possibilities were the Far East, Latin America and Africa. Miss 
Helen Crossley reported that Robot Statistics Inc. in Manila had offered to 
organize a conference of this kind in Manila. It was hoped that financial 
support for this purpose might be obtained from Unesco and from various 
foundations (for example, from the Asia Foundation). Miss Héléne Riffault 
and Mr. Mark Abrams were asked to follow this up with Unesco in Paris; 
Miss Helen Crossley was requested to follow up with Robot Statistics Inc. 
and the Asia Foundation. 

Additional measures suggested for expanding the membership included: 
recommendations from the retiring chairman of the Membership Committee 
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to the new chairman of qualified new members; recommendations of qualified 
new members to be made by all WAPOR members; preparation of newsletters 
in such a way that their contents could be readily picked up by trade journals; 
distribution of the papers of the preceding conference to opinion leaders in 
each country, and to all incoming WAPOR members. 

Mr. Karl von Stackelberg presented the report of the Elections Committee. 
New members elected to the Council were: Miss Héléne Riffault (France), 
secretary-treasurer; Messrs. Adri Bakker (Netherlands), chairman of Elections 
Committee; Louis Guttman (Israel), chairman of Research Development 
Committee; Henry Durant (United Kingdom), member-at-large. 

The vote for the chairman of the Elections Committee resulted in a tie 
and, in accordance with the relevant provision of the constitution, this tie 
was resolved by a vote of the Executive Council. 

The work of the Publications Commitee was reported by its chairman, 
M. W. J. de Jonge. A general discussion of WAPOR policy with respect to 
its official publication, the International Social Sciences Journal, followed. 
Mr. Mark Abrams reported that one issue of the publication would give an 
account of the papers delivered at the WAPOR conference, and that ade- 
quate space would be reserved in the other issues for WAPOR news and 
announcements. Mr. W. J. de Jonge, with the assistance of Miss Héléne 
Riffault and Mr. Mark Abrams, will discuss WAPOR publications with 
the appropriate officers in Unesco in the early autumn. 

The report of Mr. Louis Guttman on the activities of the Research Develop- 
ment Committee was approved and the Council recommended that the 
committee be enlarged. Specifically it was suggested that Mr. Harry Alpert, 
unsuccessful candidate for the office of chairman, might be asked to serve 
as a committee member. 

Mr. Jan Stapel presented the report of the Poll Index Committee. He 
recommended that Professor Rooij of the Press Institute in Amsterdam be 
encouraged, with the backing of WAPOR, to seek funds to cover a two-year 
research on the organization and publication of poll results, starting with 
current materials. Application for funds of approximately $30,000 would 
be made to appropriate foundations. It was estimated that $30,000 would 
cover the first two years’ expenses, with 72 pages of poll results to be published 
quarterly. It was suggested that in making application to the foundations, 
Professor Rooij might stipulate that funds not spent in publishing current 
results would be used for the publication of past results, starting with the 
previous year and covering the period since 1954. 

Miss Helen Crossley and Mr. Jan Stapel were asked to investigate this 
matter further with a view to selecting the appropriate foundations and 
discussing the next steps to be taken with Professor Rooij. 

Mr. Stapel also reported that if Professor Rooij’s efforts were not successful, 
the possibility of Keesings undertaking poll publication as a commercial 
venture, with editorial help from the Press Institute and from WAPOR, 
might be considered. 

The report from Mr. Daniel Lerner on international polling activities was 
read and thanks were voted for his excellent efforts in advancing these activities. 

The Council asked the chairman of the Publications Committee to submit 
for review a draft of the text of a brochure which would help governments 
and other agencies of developing countries wishing to use polling techniques. 

Miss Héléne Riffault, chairman of the Unesco Liaison Committee, 
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reports that the French National Commission for Unesco will support an 
application of WAPOR for a grant from this organization. WAPOR will 
apply for a grant of $7,500 to be used on the organization of conferences and 
to help bring delegates from developing countries to them. 

Arrangements for the 1960 annual conference were discussed. It will be 
held in Atlantic City (United States) from 5 to 8 May. 

The Council hope to charter an aeroplane to bring European delegates 
to the United States for the conference if enough members are interested. 
The cost would be approximately $275 per person (return ticket). 

The secretary announced the passing of a new amendment to the consti- 
tution by a vote of 82 ‘for’, 8 ‘against’, and 1 ‘no opinion’. The official languages 
of WAPOR will be English and French. The French members of WAPOR 
will undertake the translation into French of official documents, such as the 
constitution, and of newsletters. Other arrangements will be made for the 
implementation of the amendment in the course of the year 1960. 

The meeting closed with the announcement of the first meeting of the 
incoming Council to be held following the General Business Meeting. 

This report was approved by the General Busmess Meeting held on g Sep- 
tember 1959. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH APPLIED TO POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


D. Linpon 
ORIC, Paris 


INADEQUACY OF CLASSICAL OPINION SURVEYS 


The classical opinion survey might have a certain journalistic interest, but 
has little meaning as regards to political attitudes of the public. Indeed, 
opinions expressed by persons interviewed in reply to direct questions may 
very well be superficial and unreliable. They do not constitute a valid indi- 
cation of the way in which the persons interviewed will act in a given situation, 
for example an election. 


DEFINITION OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


The attitude of an individual with regard to a political problem may be 
defined by four factors: the interest of the individual in the problem; the 
extent of his information about the problem; the way in which he views the 
problem and reacts to it (shown by his opinions); the underlying causes of 
these reactions. 

There is a great difference between opinions and attitudes. 

The methods which we use are based on motivation research: free discus- 
sions and group meetings; projective techniques, information tests and attitude 
scales. 

In 1957 we had an opportunity of studying the attitudes of the French 
public to politics in general. 
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Two types of attitudes are to be distinguished: the attitude of participation 
and the attitude of isolation. 

We describe as ‘participants’ those who see a constant relationship between 
their personal preoccupations and national problems. Their principal charac- 
teristics are: (a) their preoccupations are bound up with national problems; 
(b) the term ‘political’ is understood by them in its true significance; (c) cohe- 
rent and well-balanced outlook on life (Weltanschauung); (d) relatively high 
level of information; (e) stability of opinions; (f) sociocentric and non-ego- 
centric motivations. 

Variations within the category of ‘participants’: We distinguish the active 
and the passive participants. 

We describe as ‘isolated’ individuals who live in a relatively confined world 
and are only rarely in touch with the political life of the nation. Their principal 
characteristics are: (a) the relationship between their preoccupations and 
national problems is only accidental; (b) the term ‘political’ is understood in 
a disparaging sense; (c) fragmentary and unbalanced outlook on life (Welt- 
anschauung) ; (d) low level of information; (e) unstable opinions; (f) egocentric 
motivations. 

Variations within the category of ‘isolated’: Here we also distinguish two 
sub-groups—the ‘completely isolated’ and the ‘moderately isolated’. 

With regard to the ‘active participants’, the state of mind of these indivi- 
duals is characterized by optimism, confidence in himself and in the nation. 
The ‘active participant’ feels himself part of a team—protected, represented, 
understood, even if temporarily he feels frustrated or persecuted. 

The ‘inactive participant’. He is conscious of his responsibilities, feels the 
necessity for action, yet does not succeed in finding the framework, the political 
party, which conforms to his ideas and views. 

Regarding the ‘isolated’ there is a feeling of insecurity and helplessness to 
which the ‘isolated’ react in two ways: by a flight technique (‘Everything 
will sort itself out’; ‘France will always be France’); by projections technique 
(which consists in looking for a scapegoat to blame for all the trouble). 

It appears then that the morale of the country is in general bad or very 
bad, except in the case of a small minority which constituted the active 
participants, where a real optimism is to be found, and in the case of the 
completely isolated who are characterized by indifference. 


CONCLUSION 


The sole purpose of the above example was to demonstrate the fundamental 
difference existing between investigations of attitudes and investigations of 
opinions. 

We believe that the investigation of political attitudes is destined gradually 
to replace the classic investigation of opinions, for it holds two essential 
advantages over the latter: it enables the future behaviour of the public to 
be foreseen, and it facilitates the choice of the most effective means of influen- 
cing that behaviour. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
COMMENTS ON D. LINDON’S PAPER 


HELENE RIFFAULT 


These comments deal mainly with the following four points. 


The value of the psycho-sociological methods known as ‘motivation research’ in the study 
of political attitudes 


In recent years psycho-sociological methods have undoubtedly made a really 
constructive contribution to the study of certain problems concerning political 
attitudes. 

Most public opinion institutes now enlist the aid of psychologists in 
preparing, or throwing new light on, some of their work. 

I am in agreement with all the constructive points in Mr. Lindon’s 


paper. 
Are classical opinion surveys inadequate for the study of political attitudes? 


Mr. Lindon writes: ‘The classical opinion survey might have a certain jour- 
nalistic interest, but has little meaning as regards political attitudes of the 
public. Indeed, opinions expressed by persons interviewed in a reply to direct 
questions may very well be superficial and unreliable. They do not constitute 
a valid indication of the way in which the persons interviewed will act in a 
given situation, for example an election’, 

This assertion calls for two comments: 

1. It is incorrect to say that public opinion surveys do not constitute a valid 
indication on the eve of an election: there are hundreds of examples to 
prove the contrary and, furthermore, no better indication of the state of 
opinion before an election has ever been obtained by means other than the 
conventional sample survey. 

2. On the eve of an election the important thing is not to know as accurately 
as possible how the ‘persons interviewed’ will behave, but to arrive 
at a quantitative estimate of the state of mind of the electorate as a 
whole. 


Further suggestions for the investigation described by Mr. Lindon in his paper 


The survey of the morale of the people carried out in France in 1957 is an 
extremely interesting example. 

In the light of the research done on the investigation of morale (of which 
a fairly extensive bibliography could be compiled) and with more particular 
reference to the now classical study by Hadley Cantril (Gauging Public Opinion, 
Princeton University Press, 1944), a few more criteria might be added to 
Mr. Lindon’s already very interesting list. For instance: To what extent does 
the person interviewed grasp the aims of the Government? How far does he 
approve of those aims? To what extent are they attainable in his opinion? 
How far is he prepared to co-operate? How much confidence has he in the 
country’s leadership? To what extent is the public divided? 

In the political context of the investigation into morale described in 
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Mr. Lindon’s paper, i.e., the survey of French morale a year before General 
de Gaulle’s return to power, it would seem well worth while to take the above 
variables into account. 


Specific contribution of classical surveys to an investigation of this type 


When a plan of investigation, such as Cantril’s, is already to hand for the 
analysis of an attitude problem, classical opinion surveys will be seen to come 
into their own again, for they enable the different factors that constitute morale 
to be measured in terms of quantity. A series of very simple questions—those 
same questions that Mr. Lindon criticizes as superficial and unreliable—then 
take on their full meaning. 

To sum up; research in the extremely wide field of public opinion studies 
may be divided into two broad categories or even into two stages: 

1. The initial stage of exploring an uncharted problem in order to discover 
the main variables to be measured. At this stage one had recourse to an 
exploratory method or a combination of such methods, foremost amongst 
which is the psycho-sociological approach, or motivation research. 

2. When the different variables have been identified, each of them must be 
measured repeatedly by a quantitative process. This is where the classical 
opinion survey comes in. Over the last twenty or twenty-five years a large 
number of studies have been made on the subject of public opinion. Con- 
sequently we now have a great many opinion poll schemes to draw on; sets 
of questions have been tested, found satisfactory and standardized and these 
may now be used for the interpretation of a given situation. 


THE ‘BRAND IMAGE’ OF THE GERMAN VOTER 


PETER SCHMITT 
INRA-Europe, Bad Godesberg 


The author applies the concept of ‘brand image’ to the study of the German 
electorate. The essential question he asks—and a very crucial one—is whether 
the Germans are democrats? Being in Britain he felt free not to define in 
detail what ‘democracy’ or ‘democratic’ means. 

The book on the federal election, Electorate and Voting Decision 1957, put out 
by DIVO, does not give a final answer to this question but provides the 
material on which the judgement on the quality of the electorate and the 
voting decision can be based. It consists of: A cross-section sampling of 
approximately 2,000 cases, and a three-wave panel: first interview in spring 
1957, second in summer shortly before the election, the third one soon after 
polling day was over—each interview lasting more than two hours. 

This study provides data on: long-term as well as short-term trends of political 
sympathies, importance of political issues, size and composition of the floating 
vote, existence of the band-wagon effect, motivations for individual voting 
decision, social bases of party support. 

It concentrates on three aspects: what people think, what they do, how they 
feel politically. First aspect: attitudes—Are people, the majority of the elec- 
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torate, generally in favour of democatic institutions in Germany?; second 
aspect: behaviour; third aspect: basic orientation. 


The attitudinal approach: data on political ideology 


One question was concerned with the value of the ‘one national party’, another 
one with the strong ‘Fihrer’ type as national leader. The one-party system 
was rejected by a sizeable majority. Almost half of the electorate believe an 
opposition to be necessary; another third consider it useful; hardly anyone 
would like to see it abolished. The survey also indicated the existence of a 
strong belief in the importance of elections. In sharp contrast to this, the general 
interest in politics is not very high, only a minority considering themselves 
‘interested in the campaign’. 


The behavioural approach: data on political participation 


In the case of voting participation the norm corresponds closely to actual 
behaviour. Turn-out is usually very high (close to 90 per cent). The main 
difficulty here is to define an absolute standard according to which an 
individual could be classified as ‘interested’, ‘poorly informed’, ‘moderately 
active’, etc. In the election survey two different methods were chosen: in some 
cases the respondents were asked to characterize themselves; in other cases 
the level of information, the extent of exposure to media, and the intensity 
of political discussion of respondents were tested. Only a tiny group of people 
manages to follow politics in weeklies and monthlies regularly. An average 
of about four out of 10 did not talk politics at all in the family, among friends 
and in the workshop. 

To sum up: data showed on the one side a rather active minority, on the 
other side a more or less indifferent mass. 


The psychological approach: data on political involvement 


The author discusses the article ‘Criteria for political apathy’ of David Riesman 
and Nathan Glazer. Riesman there developed the idea that activity as such 
does not indicate very much about the person’s political involvement and 
engagement; he proposes another set of variables—affect and competence— 
indicating the degree to which someone can get excited over, and is informed 
about, something. 

Among those who could name something they got worked up about, half 
were classified (according to Riesman’s vocabulary) as ‘indifferents’: they did 
not know much about the subject and were not really excited. The smallest 
group contains the so-calied ‘inside-dopesters’, those who do not identify 
themselves with what they know and report, and for whom knowing and 
reporting is gratifying enough. On the other extreme, rather numerous, there 
are the ‘indignants’, those who show very high affect but very low competence. 
The final group of 15 per cent is what Riesman calls ‘involved’, displaying a 
perfect balance between knowledge and passion. 

From these findings the author arrived at another classification of voters, 
according to the image of the political system. He divided the electorate into 
those who perceive politics in terms of the Obrigkeitsstaat and those who see 
it in terms of democratic self-government. 
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These two main groups can be divided further. The authoritarian type could 
either complain about the situation or he could gladly accept a position 
without responsibility. The democratic types were divided into the more 
‘rebellious’ and the more ‘conformist’ type. 

There are about twice as many authoritarian types as there are democrats. 
Men seem to be more democratically orientated than women. 

These categories illustrate trends. There is not much point in postulating 
that one out of four eligible voters in Germany is a genuinely ‘democratic’ 
voter. It seems that the balance between the «lemocratic and the non-demo- 
cratic potential in Western Germany is a very delicate one. The German 
electorate is just one example taken from among the Western nations and put 
under the microscope. The need for internationally co-ordinated studies on 
this subject appears to be extremely important. 


THE BRITISH VOTER AND PARTY IMAGES 


Dr. Henry DuRANT 
Director, Gallup Poll of Great Britain 


The emphasis in this paper in on the ‘Party Image’, rather than on the 
characteristics of the voter. The party image is a concept similar to the ‘brand 
image’, but applied to a political party. 

Fifteen years ago we were asking such questions as ‘What do you think the 
Conservative Party stands for?’. The answers were illuminating and funda- 
mental, but incomplete. The techniques of investigating the problem have 
become more sophisticated and comprehensive. 


The new concept of the ideal party (or product) [see Table 1 opposite] 


Firstly, voters are interested above all in the future. Secondly, there is little 
appeal in the idea of the organization of a party being democratic. The 
emphasis is on capable and reliable political leaders. 


Second addition: use of sorting box 


The cards have each printed on them one of the qualities (of a party) which 
we wish the respondent to rate and by the simple act of dropping the card 
into a slot the respondent thereby rates it. Advantages: the reduction of 
the interviewer’s influence to a minimum and the possibility of extracting, 
in the course of a fairly short interview, a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion. 


Psychology of voting and Party Image 
It is necessary for a moment to discuss the psychology of voting. The purpose 
of an election campaign is not so much to make converts, but to ensure as far as 


possible that everyone who agrees with the policy will take the trouble to go 
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TABLE 1. Proportion of replies from a sample of 1,200 voters to the question: ‘When 
deciding which party to support what do you, yourself, look for first of all?’ 








8 pec — Labour Liberal 
Characteristics skiala Party Party Party 
have has has has 
% % % % 
Forward-looking plans for improving 
our standard of living and making 
the world a better place to live in 59 28 25 17 
Honest, intelligent, experienced leaders 44 33 22 14 
Ability to keep a fair balance between 
the interest of all sections of the 
community 26 17 20 16 
Sound policies for looking after things 
in this country 22 22 17 12 
A democratic organization 16 14 17 19 
Ability to get the support of trade 
unions and workers 13 6 56 6 
Unity and agreement within the party 9 27 II 16 
Sound policies on foreign affairs 9 22 14 5 
Ability to get the the support of busi- 
ness, industry and commerce 9 33 9 6 





and vote. It is usually unrewarding to ask why people vote the way they do. 
They tend either to give rationalizations or their private, personal reasons. 
The weakness on a particular front of a party may negate the willingness of 
a particular group to go and vote. 
For many months a small-scale Party Image survey showed the govern- 
ment’s standing on various economic and social issues. 


TABLE 2. Small scale Party Image survey (1959) 











All voters 
Issue 
“i May April March February January 
mee} ‘eee % % % % % 
Social service such as pensions and health? 
Approve 35 39 41 42 45 
Disapprove 48 46 39 38 42 


Don’t know 7 15 20 20 13 





Social service was the Achilles heel of the government: public approval was 
dropping continuously. About two months later the government published 
regulations making it possible for old age pensioners to get help from National 
Assistance easily and pleasantly and allowing them to earn a larger sum than 
before, without its being taken into account when fixing pensions. 

Our subsequent regular Party Image inquiry showed the following figures: 
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TABLE 3. Regular Party Image inquiry (1959) 











All voters 
a 
June May April 
% % % 
Social service such as pensions and health? 
Approve 43 35 39 
Disapprove 40 48 46 


Don’t know 17 17 15 





The proportion approving of the government’s report on old age pensioners 
had immediately risen by 8 percentage points. It is not often in politics that 
gratitude is so quickly expressed and recorded. Our large-scale Party Image 
inquiry, completed during the past winter showed that the only success that 
the Labour Party had had in getting their main policy issues across to the 
voters was in the field of pensions. 


Image of the parties in relation to their supporters 


An example will make the method clear: ‘I want you first of all to show me 
into which group you put yourself?’ (Hand over card.) ‘Now let us take each 
of the groups on this card. How would you expect the majority of people in 
each of the groups to vote in a General Election?’ (Card: Social grouping— 
Upper, upper middle, middle, lower middle, working.) 


Taste 4. Card vote. 





ond P How I think people in my grou 
Own voting intention Poop Sa 4 











would vote 
Sample sachs 
Conser- Conser- 
ee Labour Liberal ans Labour Liberal Total 
% % % % % % % by » 
Upper 100 -- -— 19 100 — — 100 
Upper middle 81 7 12 85 g2 2 6 100 
Middle — 54 26 20 319 53 22 25 100 
Lower middle 46 32 22 216 27 59 14 100 
Working 22 68 10 537 6 go 4 100 








The total sample was about 1,200. To simplify comparison all ‘Don’t knows’ 
have been excluded and the proportions recalculated to add up to 100 per cent. 

The case of the bottom two groups, lower middle and working, shows that 
both these groups carry an image of the parties based on the character of 
their supporters which is far more positive for the Labour Party than the 
facts warrant. Neither of them realises how much support the Conservative 
Party draws from the lower half of the social scale. 


Further work suggests itself 


Further work immediately suggests itself, at least by analogy. In our market 
research we have discovered that mobility, both social and geographical, has 
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an immediate effect on the brands consumed. What happens to the Party 
Images of voters who are mobile? We know that the type of housing they 
occupy has a direct relationship to the views they hold about the political 
affiliations of their neighbours. 

We are nearing another General Election. The Conservatives have held 
office for two spans, since 1951. The present indications are that they are 
likely to pull off an unprecedented hat-trick and win the next election. 

How is the weakness of Labour to be explained? The answer can be summed 
up thus: the Conservatives have stolen the Labour Party’s clothing. 

Under the Labour Government the Party Image of the Labour Party was 
more favourable in practically every respect. Today the Conservatives are 
ahead on almost every issue except that of maintaining full employment and 
maintaining and developing the Welfare State. 


MEASURING THE IMPACT OF COMMUNICATION 


Rutu Lupwic 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Research 


In its eleven years of existence, the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research 
(Jerusalem) has made only one study entirely devoted to measuring the impact 
of communication. It was a quick survey on radio listening by the Israel 
population to the international Bible Quiz. 

On the night of the Bible Quiz nobody was in the streets, the theatres and 
cinemas were empty and everybody was sitting by the radio. Forty-eight hours 
later the survey was completed. It showed that 78 per cent of the adult 
population had listened in. Of those under 18 years of age, 50 per cent had 
listened, which brought the percentage of schoolchildren and teenagers in 
fact up to the level of that of the grown-ups. An average of three to four 
persons had listened to each radio. 

This survey can nevertheless not be termed a proper study as all the 
special measuring techniques developed by the Israel Institute could not be 
applied owing to lack of time. 

The studies on radio listening habits and attitudes undertaken by the 
Institute every few years do not concentrate on impact but on preferences for 
programmes. 

What we can show are parts of studies in which—as one element of an 
over-all design—the impact of communication was measured. The Institute’s 
latest study—a survey of the market for its electric appliances—was commis- 
sioned by a public utility. 

A questionnaire following the Guttman technique was designed, first, with 
the help of Facet Theory. Example: Would the housewife buy an electric 
stove of quality X (first facet), for Israel £400 (second facet), at the present 
cost of electric current (third facet). 

One facet is kept stable and the others vary, one at a time. In this case, 
27 possible situations are obtained which could be cut down to 9, rendering all 
the desired information. Before the questionnaire is designed all facets are 
listed. 
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Secondly, a Guttman questionnaire is designed for higher component 
analysis. There are four principal components of attitudes. The first and most 
important: content (Do you like an electric stove?); the second: intensity 
(How strongly do you feel about it?) (The intensity function serves only to 
divide the positive and negative attitudes on content in an objective way, i.e., 
eliminating any question bias in the wording of the questionnaire’) ; the third: 
closure (Have you decided on the model? Have you decided to buy?). Closure 
questions are, of course, worded in such a manner that the respondent has not 
to undertake too much self-analysis. Rather, he would be asked: ‘Did you 
already put the first instalment for the new stove into your next budget?’ 
or ‘Did you collect all information on the stove you need?’ or ‘Is it quite clear 
to you which stove you need for your special purpose?’. 

The answers indicate how far decidedness has progressed. And the fourth 
component: involution (Do you discuss the stove in your family, with your 
neighbours of friends? Do you read advertisements for the stove and compare 
it with other brands?). Involution measures the degree at which one is 


still weighing the pros and cons, whether the respondent is in a state of 


conflict. 

After a great many cross tabulations made by the computer, component 
analysis supplies in the end eight clearly defined groups of respondents. Each 
group has a distinct profile which can be read on a continuum from zero to 
hundred, as on a meter band (see diagram). 
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At the left end, we have the most negative group of people: they are negative 
in content. Any advertising dollar would be wasted on them as they don’t see 
and absorb advertisements. Another group on whom the advertising dollar 
would be wasted is group 8. These people will buy in any case. Then we have 
a group where the advertising dollar will be well spent; those who merely 
need more information and suggestions: group 7. 

Group 6 is similar, except that they have not yet reached a decision. But they 
are involved, they read advertisements and they can be helped to reach a 
positive decision. 

What does Component Analysis give us on the channels of communication? 
The results show us that of all families to whom the purchase of a household 
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appliance becomes a possibility: 40 per cent discuss the matter in the family; 
34 per cent pay attention to advertising (In Israel we have no TV yet and no 
radio commercials. Newspapers, periodicals and leaflets are the only advertising 
media, but the press is widely read.); 27 per cent discuss the purchase with 
friends and neighbours from whom they obtain their information; 6 per cent 
enter the shops and ask the salesman for information. 

It was found in the answer sheets that many of the people who had indicated 
by their answers that they would soon buy an electric appliance, were the 
very people who thought that their electricity bill was lower than it actually 
was . . . a nice demonstration of revealing underlying attitudes which were 
subconsciously justifying the future purchase! 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF A RECENT STUDY 
OF THE COMPREHENSION OF TELEVISION PROGRAMMES 


JosEPpH TRENAMAN 
Granada Television Research Fellow, Leeds University 


The comprehension of a whole range of informative television programmes 
(not plays or entertainment items) on samples of the general public, has been 
the object of a recent study. In all, nearly 2,000 people were tested in groups 
of about thirty at a time. The intake of ideas, so far as it could be expressed 
and assessed in words, was closely related to the amount of education the person 
had. It was also closely related to his level of intelligence. 

The same study included a series of tests on 64 television programmes, 
chosen from an analysis of over 400 different telerecordings. The programmes 
were tested, four at a time, on matched groups, on a 27 factorial blocks 
design, with higher interactions confounded. The experiment was designed 
to partial out the effects of seven content factors, each at two levels. The 
factors were: the extent of visual movement on the screen, the personification 
of the subject matter, the number of content points, the concrete or 
abstract character of the subject theme, the number of words spoken per 
minute, the difficulty of the language (a combination of measures of vocabulary 
difficulty and sentence length), and the interest of the subject for the audience. 
The most significant factor proved to be the concrete character of the subject. 
The second factor making for intelligibility, in order of significance, was a 
larger number of content points. The third factor, in order of importance, 
was the personification of the theme. 

It is often assumed that television can communicate ideas to a much larger 
audience than any other medium. There is no doubt that the television 
treatment of almost any subject can compel the attention of a much wider 
section of the public than a sound radio or written version. The television 
version will probably also hold that attention over a longer period of time. 
But the actual sample proportion of people who grasp the content of the 
television programme, if it has much information to convey, does not seem, 
from the first findings, to be very much larger than the corresponding pro- 
portions of listeners or readers. Television will certainly succeed in gaining 
a wide audience for programmes that deal with concrete and familiar subjects. 
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In the field of knowledge television will only reinforce the processes of 
communication already set in motion by the printed and the spoken word. 

There are, however, two aspects of the medium which may distinguish it 
sharply from all others. First, the ‘exposure’ to television programmes is so 
much greater than to other media. Secondly, television may have unique 
effects in the non-verbal field, especially on value. 


DETERMINING GOALS IN RESEARCH 


SHIRLEY A. STAR 
National Opinion Research Center, Chicago 


If you take even the most casual look at action research, probably two key 
things stand out about it: first, it usually proceeds with something of an 
experimental design; and, second, something of a cult has grown up about it. 
If you go into the ‘how-to-do-it’ literature of programme evaluation, you 
emerge with the impression that its authors, at least, believe that it is a totally 
independent field of social research, in which the problems and methods are 
altogether special. 

But in the first place, I’ve never been able to convince myself that there 
is anything so very different in principle between research designed to evaluate 
action programmes and any other kind of survey research. If you examine 
just about any opinion, attitude or information survey that has ever been 
conducted, it could just as well as not have been the ‘before’ measurement, 
designed to get a baseline against which to measure the effects of subsequent 
action. The major difference seems to be only that, for one reason or another, 
the second half of the research design—the ‘after’ action measurement—is 
omitted. However, in principle, at least, the second step could be grafted on 
to any survey, if the client had some interest in it and the funds were available. 

All this, so far, is just in theory; in practice I’m equally convinced that 
there are some very important differences between the ways ordinary survey 
research and programme-evaluating research get carried out. If I were forced 
to summarize these differences in a single phrase, I’d say that the typical 
survey is a far more carefully designed and executed piece of research than the 
typical evaluation study. It’s an old saw in the research field to ask a client, 
‘Well, suppose people are in favour of X, what would you do then?’ and 
after he answers that, to ask the opposite, ‘What if they’re against X, what 
then?’ If he isn’t going to do anything in either case, we generally feel that 
either he doesn’t need a survey at all or that we have not as yet got the problem 
properly formulated. It is only after we feel that we have the problem stated 
in terms relevant to the client’s need and after we’ve given some thought 
to the significant variables that the problem can be analysed into and how 
they might interact, that we feel ready to translate the goals into research 
technique. 

When a client walks in asking if Mental Health Week is effective in teaching 
people the principles of mental hygiene, we tend to go off in a flurry of ‘befores’ 
and ‘afters’ and ‘control groups’ and ‘experimental groups’! Now, maybe the 
problem as stated does have a certain kind of validity: maybe an agency that 
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is spending its resources on conducting a ‘Week’ has a right to know whether 
its mass media campaign is accomplishing anything or not, but if we set up 
the problem in exactly the terms stated, we are accepting on face value either 
the agency’s assertion that their ultimate goal is to instruct and inform or 
their implicit assumption that there is some invariable connexion between 
informing people and some more ultimate goal. 

The first element I think I detect is a kind of fascination with techniques 
which derives from the utter relief of finding yourself, for a change, working 
with something that’s concrete and definite. I do believe that, either from a 
sense of relief or from a sense of delight in the relatively infrequent opportuni- 
ties we get to conduct controlled experiments, we do tend to concentrate on 
its special technical problems, to the detriment of other technical matters, 
and more important to the detriment of our critical sense of the fundamental 
research problems. 

Second, I think that certainly our clients, and sometimes even ourselves, 
are dominated by a couple of potent cultural biases. The net effect is that 
a client who is doing something to instruct the public is likely to be most 
resistant to and resentful of any attempt to question either what he is doing 
or his reasons for doing it, and, often, the researchers are themselves so much 
a part of these cultural tendencies that it doesn’t occur to them to question 
either his goals or his methods. 

The third factor which occurs to me is that the tendency has been to define 
programme-evaluation studies too narrowly as service jobs designed to assist 
some agency. 

As far as the goals of both the programme and the research are concerned I 
think we must ask—and I will continue to use Mental Health Week as an 
example—‘Are you interested in what is accomplished by the particular and 
peculiar content of Mental Health Week, as it happens to be conducted this 
year, or do you want to know what is the most that could possibly be expected 
from a kind of optimum Mental Health Week programme?’ That’s tantamount 
to asking: ‘Do you simply want the programme you are conducting evaluated, 
or are you also interested in guidance on how it might be better adapted to 
its objectives?’ 

As a fourth question one could ask, ‘What is it you want people to know 
about mental health? And why do you want them to know that?’. I should 
say, in the final analysis, education is simply a means to some other objective 
and that maybe the research should be beamed at evaluating the success of 
education in achieving its goals, rather than assuming the connexion. It 
usually turns out that the ultimate intent of mental health education pro- 
grammes is to raise the level of mental health itself, not the level of mental 
health information! So it occurs to me that we might even forget about this 
supposedly intervening variable of information and concentrate the research 
on determining what effect the programme has on mental health itself, but 
this turns out to be a very difficult goal to define in measurable terms, while 
measuring information is relatively simple. 

I’m thinking in this context of the time that the National Opinion Research 
Center was retained to evaluate the effectiveness of a six-months’ education 
campaign on behalf of the United Nations in one city. It was to consist of 
facts, the slogan being: ‘Information, not propaganda’ and all of the mass 
and ‘class’ media were to be brought into action to get the facts before the 
public. The campaign directors had faith that if the public only knew the 
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facts, they could reasonably arrive at only one set of conclusions, and these 
conclusions would inevitably be attitudes and perhaps even actions, in vig- 
orous support of the United Nations idea. 

We didn’t have a control city, but we had a ‘before’ and we had an ‘after’, 
and in the ‘after’ phase we interviewed not only a comparable sample, to 
measure net effect, but we reinterviewed the original sample so we could 
analyse the dynamics of individual change. But, within the limits of sampling 
error, there was no change at the end of the campaign that we could detect! 

Now this would be all very well if it were the first time anyone had ever 
approached this sort of problem. But there is a whole vast literature, scientific 
and applied, whose consistent conclusion is that the underlying philosophy 
of these programmes is erroneous, that supplying information does not auto- 
matically start the chain reaction of information to interest to favourable 
attitude to action going. Quite the contrary, everything we know suggests 
that learning and attitude change require motivation. We knew this, and we 
conducted our baseline phase as if it were only a survey, and used our analysis 
of it to demonstrate that information in the absence of motivation did not 
go along with particularly favourable attitudes, and that effective exposure 
to information did not take place in the absence of interest, however much 
information was floating around in the environment. In short, from everything 
we knew generally in the field and could demonstrate with the materials of 
the ‘before’ phase, we predicted that the campaign as planned would fail of 
its objectives. 

So I have to ask why we still go on repeatedly measuring the impact of 
mass media in a situation where we’ve demonstrated time and again that 
their impact is nil! 


MEASURING THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION PROGRAMMES 


B. P. Emmett 
Audience Research Department, BBC 


Much of the work of measuring the impact of television consists of measuring 
the extent to which the viewers enjoy what they choose to view. 

There are two main systems of measuring reaction to television programmes. 
The first is to ‘rate’ the programme in some way or another; the other method 
of audience reaction measurement involves the simultaneous recording of 
reactions by a comparatively small group of viewers who indicate their 
liking or disliking of what they are viewing by pressing a button. 

What are the problems? First we have to choose the panel, or select a group 
of viewers from whom we are to obtain reactions. When we come to the 
groups of viewers whom we invite, we cannot be quite so confident. Despite 
the precautions taken to make groups representative, here was one clear 
indication that they were nothing of the sort. 

Another problem in measuring enjoyment or interest is how to phrase the 
question—or more usually the alternative responses. In another well-known 
non-verbal scale, the Stapel scale, no guide at all is given to the user. The 
informant is simply required to indicate where he would place himself on 
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an eleven-point scale, from +5, through zero, to —5. The drawbacks of 
these scales are that they are completely subjective and the alternatives are 
not tailored to fit individual cases. 

The impact of certain programmes: some of the many difficulties are 
familiar—they arise in all studies concerning the effect of the mass media. 
They include the construction of adequate attitude scales to measure changes 
in attitudes and opinions wrought by the broadcast, the construction of tests 
of knowledge to measure the amount of information communicated, and the 
decision as to when and on whom to make the measurements. Most people 
recognize that straight comparisons of those who choose to view a programme 
and those who do not, cannot reveal the effects of the programme. The way 
in which we overcome this difficulty is to try to ‘match’ the two groups in as 
many respects as possible. 

To aim at achieving considerable impact may be a dangerous policy; an 
important feature of impact is size of audience. It is with this object of attracting 
a large audience that television programmes, whatever their serious intent, 
need to include the element of journalism that is sometimes unkindly labelled 
‘sensationalism’. If this is really what it is—artificially creating an interest by 
offering a vicarious thrill to the viewer, a cheap appeal to the emotions—then 
it must be condemned. 

The other conclusion concerns the apparent gulf between impact and effect. 
In fact, though users of the mass media can often make an impact, they are, 
I think, not yet very good at producing the desired effects. 


THE FOURTH WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Milan and Stresa, 8 to 15 September 1959 


The fourth World Congress of Sociology, held at Milan and Stresa, brought 
together more than a thousand scholars from all over the world. More than 
250 working documents were submitted to it. 

The congress was organized by the International Sociological Association 
(ISA), under the auspices and with the assistance of Unesco, in 
co-operation with the Centro Nazionale di Prevenzione e Difesa Sociale and 
the Associazione Italiana di Scienze Sociali (AISS). The co-operation of the 
Italian organizations, especially the local organization committee, headed by 
Messrs. A. Beria di Argentine and R. Treves, did much to ensure the success 
of the congress. 

The central theme of the congress was ‘Society and sociological knowledge’. 

The official opening was held in the Assembly Hall of the Provincial Congress 
building, at Milan. Addresses were given by Messrs. Borrelli, vice-president 
of the Centro Nazionale di Prevenzione e Difesa Sociale; A. Casati, president 
of the Provincial Administration of Milan and chairman of the organization 
committee of the congress; G. Bo, Minister of State; V. Veronese, Director- 
General of Unesco; Professor F. Battaglia, president of the Italian Philosophical 
Society and head of the Sociological Section of the Centro Nazionale; Messrs. 
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R. Treves, chairman of the AISS, and A. den Hollander, vice-president of 
ISA, who took the place of Professor G. Friedmann, president of ISA, 
prevented by illness from attending the opening of the congress. 


Three sections were organized to discuss the central theme of the congress—one 
of these dealt with its wider aspects, while the others confined themselves 
respectively to a study of the fields of application of sociological knowledge 
and a study of the methods and techniques of sociological research. 


I, SOCIOLOGY IN ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT 


The function of this section was to consider the relationship between the 
development of sociological knowledge and the various sociological and 
cultural contexts which have determined that development in the course of 
history and still continue to do so. The papers were submitted and discussed 
at a single plenary meeting, at which the chair was taken by Professor F. Bat- 
taglia. Introductory addresses by Professor R. Aron and T. Merton were 
followed by a lively debate as to the feasibility of establishing laws and making 
forecasts in the sociological sphere. 

The following papers had been submitted: R. Aron, ‘Société moderne et 
sociologie’ (general introductory paper); F. Bourricaud, ‘La sociologie fran- 
caise’; T. W. Adorno, ‘Contemporary German sociology’; R. N. Saksena, 
‘Sociology in India’; R. Treves, ‘Sociological study and research in Italy’; 
M. Shimmei, ‘Japanese sociology in its social context’; G. Germani, ‘The 
development and present state of sociology in Latin America’; J. Chalasinski, 
‘Sociology and social mythology in post-war Poland’; E. Gomez Arboleya, 
‘The origin of sociology in Spain’; B. Barber, ‘American sociology in its social 
context’; P. N. Fedoseev, ‘Sociology in the USSR’; R. Luki¢, ‘Les conditions 
sociales du développement de la sociologie en Yougoslavie’. 

These papers make up the first volume of the Transactions of the congress. 


II, APPLICATIONS AND RESEARCH 


The application of sociological knowledge 


Within the framework of this subsection 12 specialized study groups were 
set up to investigate tne theoretical and practical contributions made by 
sociology in various particularly important sectors of social activity. 
These study groups, whose function was to analyse and discuss certain 
papers, dealt with the following subjects: 
Industry. Chairman: R. Clémens; rapporteur: A. Lundquist. 
Agriculture and rural life. Chairman: E. W. Hofstee; rapporteur: B. Benvenuti. 
Education. Chairman: Jean Floud; rapporteur: A. H. Halsey. 
Town and regional planning. Chairman: Ruth Glass; rapporteur: J. Westergaard. 
Mass communication. Chairmen: M. Janowitz and C. Mussatti; rapporteur: 
G. Baumert. 
Population. Chairman: L. Livi; rapporteur: M. de Vergottini. 
Planning and administration of social services. Chairman: H. Friis; rapporteur: 


A. J. Kahn. 
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Problems of economic development in underdeveloped areas. Chairman: de Maria; 
rapporteur: F, Gualtierotti. 

Ethnical and racial relationships. Chairman: E. Franklin Frazier; rapporteur: 
K. Little. 

The family. Chairman: Reuben Hill; rapporteur: J. R. Tréanton. 

Leisure. Chairman: Ricardo Bauer; rapporteur: J. Dumazedier. 

Medicine. Chairman: G. Reader; rapporteur: Mary Goss. 


Sociological aspects of social planning 


One plenary meeting, at which Professor C. Pellizzi took the chair, was devoted 
to this sub-section. Introductory addresses by Messrs C. Bettelheim and 
S. Ossowski were followed by a debate on the problem of determining the 
aims of social planning. 

The following papers had been submitted: G. Myrdal, ‘Theoretical 
assumptions of social planning’; C. Bettelheim, ‘Problémes et techniques de la 
planification sociale’; S. Ossowski, ‘Social conditions and consequences of 
social planning’. 


Hf, DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL METHODS 


Prior to the discussion, by small groups, of the various special techniques 

and methods of research, a plenary meeting was held under the chairman- 

ship of Professor A. den Hollander. The introductory address, delivered by 

Professor R. Kénig, was followed by a debate on three basic problems: 

1. The effect of organized research on sociological trends. 

2. The difference between American and European sociological research. 

3. Sociology’s prospects of arriving at an all-embracing and communicable 
understanding of social reality. 

The following papers had been submitted: P. Lazarsfeld, ‘Methodological 

problems in empirical social research’ ; J. Stoetzel, ‘Les progrés méthodologiques 

récents en sociologie’; R. Kénig, ‘On some recent developments in the relation 

between theory and research’. 
The participants then divided into 10 specialized study groups which dealt 

with the following subjects: 

Experimental methods. Chairman: D. Chapman; rapporteur: J. G. Helling. 

Methods of observation. Chairman: P. Chombart de Lauwe; rapporteur: 
K. B. Mayer. 

Methods of research. Chairman: M. Abrams; rapporteur: C. A. Moser. 

Analysis of restricted groups. Chairman: G. C. Homans; rapporteur: J. Klein. 

Historical sociology. Chairmen: A. Briggs and C. Wright Mills; rapporteur: 
G. Goriely. 

The comparative method. Chairman: S. N. Eisenstadt; rapporteur: S. Rokkan. 

The special problems of statistical method. Chairman: V. Castellano; rapporteur: 
M. Marotta. 

The mathematics of the social sciences. Chairman: L, Guttman; rapporteur: 
U. G. Foa. 

The methods of social anthropology. Chairmen: G. Balandier and M. Gluckman; 
rapporteur: P. Mercier. 
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The reciprocal relationship between psychology and psychoanalysis, and socio- 

logy. Chairmen: O. Klineberg and T. Parsons; rapporteur: R. Pages. 
The introductory papers presented by the chairmen of the study groups, 
dealing with the fields of application of sociological knowledge, together with 
the papers submitted to the plenary meetings of sections II and III, make up 
the second volume of the Transactions of the congress. 

The third volume, now printing, contains an account of the discussions at 
the different meetings, together with the introductory papers submitted by | 
Professors R. K. Merton, D. Glass, R. Glass and M. Janowitz. 










































SPECIAL MEETINGS 


The programme also included a number of special meetings on subjects which, 
though not so directly connected with the general theme of the congress, were 
of special interest to certain groups of participants: 
The political élite. Chairman: A. Passerin d’Entréves; rapporteurs: E. Pennati 
and T. Barbano. 
The sociology of religion. Chairman: N. Birnbaum; rapporteur: Pouhat. 
Sociology and social service. Chairman: G. Calo; rapporteur: L. Dell’Oro. 
The sociology of the cinema. Chairman: E. Morin; rapporteur: V. Nowlis. 
Rebellions and revolutions. Chairmen: S. Eisenstadt and M. Gluckman; 
rapporteur: G. Goriely. 
The sociology of mental health. Chairman: A. M. Rose; rapporteur: H. Frank. 
The sociology of knowledge. Chairman: K. H. Wolff; rapporteur: O. Skardal. 
The reports submitted to the special meeting on the sociology of knowledge, 
and the debates on those reports, will form the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the congress, now being prepared under the supervision of Professor 
K. H. Wolff. 

Finally, in connexion with the fourth World Congress of Sociology, the 
International Committee on Ethnographical Films arranged a programme of 
films of sociological interest, with the co-operation of the Italian Centre for 
Ethnographical and Sociological Films. Professor T. Sepilli gave an intro- 
ductory address, and the films were introduced by Mr. L. de Heusch. 


PO a ee ran a ee 


MEETING OF THE ISA COUNCIL t 


The council of the association, which is composed of representatives of 
40 affiliated national associations, met on g and 14 September; both meetings 
were attended by Mr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, representing Unesco. 

The Council first approved an amendment to the statute of the association, 
to allow of greater freedom in the choice of a president, who henceforth need 
not necessarily be appointed from among the members of the Council. It I 
expressed its gratitude to the outgoing president and the outgoing executive- 
secretary, Messrs. G. Friedmann and T. B. Bottomore, and then elected new 
members to the Executive Committee and the committee for the education 
and training of sociologists. 1 

The Executive Committee elected at Stresa is composed as follows: 9 
chairman—T. H. Marshall (United Kingdom) ; vice-chairmen—René K6nig 
(Federal Republic of Germany), D. P. Mukerji (India), S. Ossowski (Poland) ; 
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members—Herbert Blumer (United States of America), A. N. J. den Hollander 
(Netherlands), Georges Friedmann (France), H. Friis (Denmark), Gino 
Germani (Argentina), W. J. H. Sprott (United Kingdom), Renato Treves 
Italy). 
Plone de Bie, professor of the University of Louvain, was elected executive- 
secretary for a period of five years, during which the headquarters of the 
association will be at Louvain (Belgium). Mr. T. B. Bottomore will continue 
to be responsible for editing the bibliographical periodical, Current Sociology, 
and has also undertaken to edit the Transactions of the Fourth World Congress. 
The committee on sociological education and training now has the following 
members: chairman—R. Aron (France) ; members—T. B. Bottomore (United 
Kingdom), S. N. Eisenstadt (Israel), A. M. Rose (United States of America), 
J. Szczepanski (Poland). 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The new Executive Committee met on 15 December to consider the 
association’s future programme; the meeting was attended by Professor 
T. H. Marshall, director of the Social Science Departmert, Unesco. 

The American Sociological Association having invited the ISA to hold the 
fifth World Congress in the United States of America, the Executive Com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Council, decided that the next congress 
should be held at Washington early in September 1962. Particular attention 
was devoted to the administrative and financial arrangements, with a view to 
enabling the largest possible number of research workers—especially young 
ones—to attend this congress. 

With regard to future activities, the most important development is 
undoubtedly the proposal to set up five research sub-committees—on political 
sociology, family sociology, religious sociology, psychiatric sociology, and 
ethnographical and sociological films. The work of these sub-committees, 
added to that of the existing sub-committees constituted for the study of social 
stratification, industrial problems and problems of urban and rural sociology, 
confronts ISA with a number of fresh problems connected with the financing 
of this specialized research and with the administrative assistance required to 
maintain it. 

In conclusion, the Executive Committee decided to admit five new members, 
thus raising the number of countries represented in the association to 58. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Opatija, September 1959 


The International Political Science Association organized in Opatija ( Yugoslavia), at the beginning 
of September 1.959, two round tables to discuss the relationship between the armed forces and the 
government and to review present trends in political science in Western Europe. Accounts of 
these two round tables will be found in the following pages. 
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CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN THE MODERN STATE 





W. H. Morris-JONEs 
University of Durham 











In several quite different ways the subject of the relationship between the armed 
forces and the civil government has of recent years forced itself on the attention of the 
public and the specialist alike. In part reflection has been prompted and encouraged 
by the steady output of published memoirs dealing with the last war; the military 
roles of civilian statesmen and the political roles of leaders of the forces raised the 
question of the proper sphere of each in the ambiguous area of war-time strategy. 
In part interest has been aroused by the awful problems of security in the new weapon 
age; Americans in particular, confronted for the first time with international insecurity 
and world-wide responsibilities, have been examining the institutions through which 
United States defence policy has to be determined. In part, finally, the relation of 
civil and military power has been brought into the very headlines by the numerous 
and varied-styled assumptions by military leaders of positions of supreme power in 
government. 

In a sense the round table organized by the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation and held last September at Opatija, Yugoslavia, was an attempt to discover 
whether political science could supply an agreed and coherent explanation of these 
events and problems. In the event, the round table became in great degree a discussion 
as to how far one could usefully speak of a general problem of civil-military relations. 

In my working paper for the conference I aimed to set up—for examination and 
subsequent modification or demolition—what might be regarded as an orthodox 
liberal political theory of civil-military relations. This I introduced by way of a preface 
suggesting some reasons for the shyness of political scientists in this subject until recent 
years; for some of these reasons already indicate features of the orthodox theory. It 
seems fair, for instance, tosay that it is not enough to suggest that neglect has been due 
to such factors as the inaccessibility (owing to official secrecy) of the material, an 
understandable psychological resistance to the study of the management of violence, 
or the absence of serious problems in this field for those countries where the study of 
politics happens to have been most advanced. Each of these has its importance but 
the roots of the neglect go deeper, in perhaps two directions. First, the preoccupations 
of political theory have been such as would tend to discourage the expectation that 
there is anything of interest in this subject. After the time of The Federalist it seemed 
reasonable to speak of the armed forces as merely an instrument of something undif- 
ferentiated and complete called ‘State power’. The pluralists of the earlier part of the 
present century sought to ‘discredit’ the State but the ‘groups’ to which they gave 
attention were churches and trade unions rather than armies and navies. Our modern 
pluralists with their interest in pressure groups have usually found more of significance 
in medical associations and farmers’ clubs than in the armed services. The most general 
discussions of political theory continue to debate the place and nature of force in 
political behaviour, but even the most minute political analyses have tended to pass 
by the actual place and nature of the armed forces in the state. 

But more important is a second consideration which may also help to explain further 
the first. It is surely an outstanding sociological fact that in most countries the armed 
services occupy a peculiarly separate and even isolated position in society. The historical 
explanation is complex but the fact is certain and is manifested and reinforced by a 
large number of distinctive features (uniforms, barrack and mess life, special forms of 
discipline, etc.). All professions have such features but none more than the armed 
forces. It has been easy for them to lead a life of their own, little affected and little 
understood by society as a whole. 

This was less the case when the armed services—or at least their officers—were 
recruited from a particular social group, for then at least there was mutual under- 
standing on that albeit narrow front. But the gradual weakening of class ties and the 
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strengthening of professional spirit have gone together. Now this secluded professional 
life would of itself not demand the attention of students of politics; it would bz a field 
for investigation by anthropologists interested in caste customs and folk-ways. But for 
two good reasons politics comes in: the military role touches very closely that of the 
statesman; and the outlook of the military profession is characterized by a rather 
special attitude of scorn and distrust towards the politician whose method of working 















































» armed and thinking is so sharply contrasted with that of the military. 
n of the On this first theme, round-table participants were generally agreed about its impor- 
ouraged tance as a starting point. In most parts of the world the nineteenth and twentieth 
military centuries saw the steady professionalisation of the military and the decreasing impor- 
ised the tance of class connexions. Of course, it was also agreed that the notion of a single 
strategy. military profession is an oversimplification when inter-service rivalries can be so 
weapon prominent and when the profession becomes so complex that its members think of 
security themselves as engineers or technicians or administrators (having much in common 
h which with civilian counterparts) rather than as pure soldiers. But it was also pointed out, 
ation of in papers and discussion, that this very broad generalization conceals many important 
umerous differences. The paper from Switzerland naturally emphasized that among the conse- 
ower in quences which follow from a mainly militia-type army is the real possibility of combin- 
ing professionalism with a nearly complete interpenetration of civilian and military 
ce Asso- life; out of this can come a mutual understanding which greatly facilitates smooth 
discover civil-military relations. The paper from Israel made the point that much the same 
of these could happen in a new country, especially if the army grows out of part of the movement 
scussion which established the State. From the same country came also the interesting point 
elations. that in some situations (such as that of Israel with its immigrants of varied back- 
jon and grounds) the military forces can serve as a powerful force for social integration. A 
rthodox similar point was made in the fascinating paper on Latin America: most of the armies 
. preface of that area have become markedly professional, but this has given them a new social 
il recent role. Armies are important instruments of social mobility and the professional officer 
ieory. It often represents a well-educated section of a new middle-class social order; their 
yeen due very professionalism has set them against the old order. Thus military intervention 
rial, an in Latin American politics is being transformed: the troops who were little more than 
violence, armed hired followers of powerful social leaders have been replaced by armies which 
study of are available and willing to be used as aids to social change. 
ince but In this discussion on professionalism it was at one point suggested that one might 
upations distinguish between ‘true armies’ whose business is war and ‘praetorian armies’ whose 
ion that business is politics. While it was admitted that one could attempt the distinction— 
- seemed especially if expressed less sharply in the form of a scale or range of possibilities—it 
g undif- was also felt that the interesting question for students of politics was to try to discern 
rt of the the circumstances which influenced the character of an army in one direction rather 
ley gave than the other. This theme was picked up later. 
modern The discussion on professionalism in the armed forces disclosed some measure of 
nificance agreement on the dilemma of civil-military relations. When an army is politically- 
: general minded it can be a potential threat to the civil power; when it is exclusively profes- 
force in sional-minded relations between it and the civil power are made difficult on account 
| to pass of the failure of minds to meet. Although some representatives testified that in their 
countries (e.g., Switzerland, Israel) the dilemma was not so cruel, the most substantial 
1 further rejection of this whole idea came from Poland. The suggestion was, broadly, that an 
e armed army born in a socialist revolution, bred in the ruling ideology and based in its recruit- 
listorical ment on ‘the masses’ gives rise to few problems. This at once prompted the query as 
sed by a to how far political indoctrination of the armed forces could ever provide a genuine 
forms of solution. This theme too appeared later. 
e armed The working paper, having given reasons for believing that the military profession 
ind little normally produces in its leaders a set of attitudes in marked contrast with those of the 
civilians with whom relations nevertheless have to be maintained, went on to ask what 
rs—were form those relations could take. Three basic forms were distinguished. 
1 under- There may in the first place be a system of civilian supremacy within a framework 
and the of constitutional democracy. On this there was little discussion designed to show the 
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special difficulties of civilian control in one constitution (e.g., American) as compared 
with another (e.g., United Kingdom). Rather, contributors seemed to bring out a 
number of points of common experience. Many speakers emphasized, for instance, that 
civilian supremacy in the classic sense was no longer very easy to achieve or even to 
define. Within units like Britain, the United States, NATO, the mixture of civilian and 
military elements in the making of strategic defence decisions is so complete that the 
notions of distinction and supremacy become difficult to apply. It was also pointed out 
that even when it is possible to make the distinction between civilian and military 
the roles are sometimes reversed as when civilians—either officials in defence depart- 
ments or even on occasion legislators—become so partisan as to be more military than 
the army, or when senior service officers become the most skilful committee men. 
More important probably was the general agreement that legislatures found it increas- 
singly difficult to play the major role in the maintenance of civilian supremacy which 
seemed to be expected of them by the classic view of civilian control. For a variety 
of reasons, some better than others, security planning takes place behind the executive’s 
closed doors; the legislator has neither the information nor the effective opportunity 
for intelligent criticism and influence on military policy and expenditure. One result 
is that general public understanding of the problems and decisions is very limited. 

A second system of civilian supremacy is that found where the State is directed by 
one powerful political party. The working paper posed a number of questions about 
the relations between the armed forces and the political party in such systems. Answers 
to these questions can be constructed in relation to Nazi Germany but it was the 
argument of some participants that the kind of information required on this point was 
simply not available for such a State as the Soviet Union; no one could do more than 
make intelligent guesses about the relations between the Communist Party leaders and 
leaders of the armed forces. This was not the view of representatives from Eastern 
Europe; they in fact protested against this classification of forms of civil-military 
relations, finding much more in this field that significantly separates say Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia than places them together. 

The third system of civil-military relations distinguished by the working paper is 
that which obtains when the armed forces in one way or another are used to establish 
military rule. Clearly this form has several variants and although there were some 
interesting comments on the situation in Spain the conference would have profited 
from more first-hand material on such States as Egypt, Iraq, Pakistan, Sudan. In its 
absence many of the fascinating questions—such as the manner in which after a success- 
ful coup a group of military leaders come to terms with political forces and political 
methods—went largely unanswered. Instead, some time was spent in seeking to formu- 
late the conditions under which military rule seemed to occur. This led to some of the 
most spirited exchanges of the conference. 

Some heat was generated by my own use of the phrase ‘pathology of civil-military 
relations’ to describe situations where men of the armed forces intervened to assume 
governmental power. I confess I was surprised to find that perhaps the majority at the 
conference were uneasy at my attempt to stigmatize such situations as diseased; they 
argued either that political science cannot in principle or that it cannot yet in practice 
talk of normality and disease. On the other hand it seemed (and continues to seem) 
to me that the skills and ways of ruling States are sufficiently distinct from those of 
running armies that one is justified in speaking of the appropriate use of each type 
of force and each type of skill; and there is something inappropriate and in that sense 
unhealthy about a situation where a machine designed for one job is put on to the other. 
(I do not say that military rule can in no situation be advantageous; I would say that 
it is a body politic in poor shape of which this could be true.) 

However that may be, what are the conditions under which the armed forces move 
into political power? Such conditions must be characterized by a failure of trust and 
confidence between political and military leaders. But what conduces to such a failure? 
It may well be that armies ask of governments just as governments ask of armies that 
they should be ‘reliable’. But what constitutes reliability? Some of the political cir- 
cumstances which seem to have favoured military interventions can be listed, and 
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among them political instability arising out of a disintegrated or undeveloped party 
system appears prominently. But while such a situation evidently tempts an army to 
think in terms of political action, what kind of army succumbs most readily to the 
temptation? These questions suggested that explanations of military rule could not 
be simple and could not be given in terms of politics or military characteristics alone 
but only in terms of a relationship between these. Thus an immediate cause of armed 
intervention might be military impatience with the corruption or the indecision or 
some other feature of a government, but in what kind of army is such impatience most 
readily felt? And do some kinds of army tend to get impatient about aspects of govern- 
ment which ‘ought’ to be none of their concern? After all, a broad distinction can 
perhaps be made between those things an army is entitled to expect from a government 
and those which it has no business to demand. The prescription for averting military 
rule is one which is addressed to armies as well as to politicians; for not invariably 
has political instability led to military intervention and not always has military inter- 
vention been willing to wait for political instability. 

This discussion not unnaturally tended to focus on France and the events of May 1958 
in particular, and the conference was fortunate in receiving a very able contribution 
from that country. The behaviour of the French Army was explained in terms of its 
recent experience: the war-time experience of contradictory orders from two rival 
claimants to civil authority; the horror and humiliation of Indo-China where the 
army felt that it was given an impossible task; the growing sensation of being separated 
from the nation as a whole, poor nomads suffering continuous war while the nation is 
at peace. Out of the Indo-China experience in particular came the idea that the war of 
the future has already begun, that it is inescapably ideological, that it can be won 
only by an army equipped with the instruments of political and psychological warfare. 
This concept of la guerre révolutionnaire was carried over into Algeria; the army was 
quickly convinced that its enemy could only be destroyed by action as much political 
as military, by a constructive vision of Algeria’s future that could rival that of the 
FLN;; this is what it demanded and felt it would get from General de Gaulle. 

The French account thus sought to show that the profound meaning of 1958 was 
that the basic principle of the complete subordination of a perfectly non-political 
army to the civil authority had been radically upset. More than this: it was also sug- 
gested that French experience only anticipates a general trend: the ideal of la grande 
muette is finished and the day of the political army must be recognized as dawning. 

This view was not shared by all but it served to emphasize the way in which discus- 
sion of military intervention in politics comes back to the question of the character 
of the army as well as to the nature of its relations with the civil government and 
society as a whole. It can be said that the conference found itself at the end confronted 
with two major problems, both of considerable practical significance: the political 
education of the military and the military education of the politicians and public. 
On the first problem, the conference contained several views. From Poland and Yugo- 
slavia came the frank avowal of the politically reliable army as the aim. From France 
came the view, already explained, that political understanding is the essential weapon 
of the new war and that a non-political army is no longer possible or desirable. Even 
from America came expositions and justifications of military education programmes 
which lay stress on instruction in political values. On the other hand there were some 
who insisted on the continuing possibility of a primarily non-political army, inspired 
by a professional spirit and yet not so isolated at its top levels that it cannot work in 
with civilian statesmen and officials with a view to the formulation of an agreed defence 
policy. 

On the second problem there was more agreement. It was felt that there was a real 
danger that defence matters were moving away not so much from civilian control as 
from public understanding. While the weak position of legislatures was considered the 
central fact, it was also believed that political scientists might be able to help matters 
by turning their attention more to these fields; research activity, while admittedly 
difficult, was not at all impossible and it might do something to increase the possibility 
of wider informed judgement and criticism. 
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This summary has done scant justice to the variety of themes produced by the 
conference. However, consideration is being given to bringing out a volume which 
would comprise some of the papers and a more detailed account of the discussions. 
This would serve further to bring the subject to notice and assist its development. 









POLITICAL SCIENCE IN WESTERN EUROPE 


J. BARENTS 










The International Political Science Association (IPSA) devoted part of the round 
table held in Opatija (Yugoslavia) at the beginning of September 1959, to a discussion 
under the above title, of the present trends in political studies in Western Europe. 
In January of that year the Executive Committee of IPSA decided to have such a 
trend report written, the subject was to be tackled first by national rapporteurs (mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee who live and work in Western Europe) who were 
to write papers about the state of political science in their respective countries. 
Dr. J. Barents, professor at the University of Amsterdam was appointed general 
rapporteur, and it was also decided that part of the Opatija round table would be 
devoted to the subject, the final trend report to be written afterwards. 

In February 1959 the general rapporteur addressed a letter to the national rappor- 
teurs in which he outlined his intentions and gave some indications as to the kind of 
information that would be needed for the report. Although conditions in various 
Western European countries are rather dissimilar, in order to achieve some co-ordinated 
pattern of study a list of 38 questions was attached—questions which the national 
rapporteurs were asked to answer in their papers. 

A brisk correspondence was carried on between February and September, and 
either before or during the round table most of the national reports were received; 
some additional information has been promised for the near future. These national 
reports vary widely. All the national rapporteurs did their best to answer the questions 
listed in the general rapporteur’s questionnaire, which were for the most part taken 
mutatis mutandis from the Unesco volume Contemporary Political Science. A Survey of Methods, 
Research and Teaching (1950), for which Professor William Ebenstein of Princeton had 
drawn up a kind of catalogue of the subjects usually treated under the heading ‘political 
science’. Some further questions were added (a) on the state of political studies in the 
country concerned (number of chairs and of students, research facilities, scientific 
journals, etc.) and (b) on methodological trends and influences. While some of the 
national rapporteurs wrote full essays on each of the questions others reserved more 
voluminous information for the Opatija debates and merely replied to some of the 
questions with simply a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’. 

In a discussion paper which the general rapporteur submitted to the round table he 
sketched a few of the difficulties inherent in the project. The trend report will undoubt- 
edly have a certain similarity to Dwight Waldo’s Political Science in the United States 
of America. A Trend Report (1956), but owing to the special circumstances in Western 
Europe it will also be very different. The first difficulty is that political scientists in 
Western Europe write in at least half-a-dozen languages, a fact which complicates 
communications across linguistic borders and sometimes makes the publication of a 
particular study less attractive. ‘Western Europe’ is a geographical area which defies 
any too rigid attempt at delimitation. In fact, some countries in Western Europe have 
closer ties with countries outside the area than with other countries within, and during 
the Opatija debates it was asked with some justification, whether it would not be easier 
for a political scientist to move from his country to the United States than to another 
European country. There is certainly an intense intellectual trade between the United 
States and most parts of Western Europe, and at Opatija an American political scientist 
even warned his European colleagues that they were not obliged to regard American 
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by the political science in all respects as a yardstick for their own efforts. On the other hand 
» which the very fact of the intensity of the intellectual contact between the Old World and 
ussions. the New might perhaps inspire a desire for better contacts among themselves. At present 





















































ent. the intra-European counterpart of exchanges between the United States and Europe 
under the American Fulbright system consists of little more than a series of a few lectures 
at another European university. 

The trend report will deal mainly with trends in political studies over the past 
decade, In some respects, however, a somewhat longer period should be taken for 
study. In many countries the second world war was not only an interruption of a more 
or less continuous pre-war and post-war development, but the start of largely new 
trends; the sheer amount of publications in the field of political studies has increased 
considerabiy since 1945 and a diversity of new subjects have been taken up. Moreover, 








round the second world war raises the question what kind of influence the war and totalitarian 
cussion politics have had on political studies and to what extent the latter reflect ‘the political 
jurope. temper of Western Europe’. It is expected that the trend report on Western Europe 
such a will be completed in 1960. 

(mem- The debates at Opatija can be divided into two parts. During the first part some 
Oo were European participants provided fuller information on their own country than had 
untries. been given in the national reports, or discussed certain points of comparison between 
general the national papers. For example, attention was given to the role of non-university 
uld be ‘amateurs’ in political studies (a role which differs a great deal from one country and 

another) and to the fact that in most countries of the European continent the study of 
‘appor- public administration is far less developed or follows different lines than in the United 
kind of Kingdom or in the United States, a fact which can perhaps be explained by the predo- 
various minance of lawyers in the civil service in the countries of Europe. Much attention was 
linated given also to the relation of political science to such other disciplines as history, sociology 
ational and philosophy. The independence of political science as a field of study was emphasized 
and warnings were issued against over-specialization within the field. 

r, and The second part of the debates was taken up by contributions of political scientists 
ceived ; from India and Japan, from Israel, Poland and the United States. Some of these 
ational interventions were highly interesting and even entertaining, but contributed little to 
estions the knowledge of political science in European countries. Perhaps political science in 
| taken Western Europe might have profited more from a bold attempt at seeing it in perspec- 
fethods, tive, although it would be unfair to ask from incidental contributions the same kind of 
on had critical analysis by a competent outsider which, a century ago, Alexis de Tocqueville 
olitical provided for the United States and which in recent times Philip Williams has provided 
in the for the politics of post-war France. It seems to be the intention of the International 
ientific Political Science Association to produce for the countries of Western Europe, and 
of the other parts of the world as well, the same kind of trend reports on political science as 
1 more it has published on political science in the United States, at the initiative of Unesco. 
of the Perhaps these may lead to further attempts at comparative study. 
ible he 
doubt- 
1 States 
Vestern a : . 
8 na THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
licates ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
mn of a 
defies Wiesbaden, 30 August to 3 September 1959 
e have 
during 
easier The eleventh international congress organized by the International Institute of 
nother Administrative Sciences met in Wiesbaden, capital of the Land of Hessen, at the 
United invitation of the authorities of the Federal Republic of Germany and of the Land. 
“ientist It was attended by about 450 participants from 51 countries and by representatives 
rican of 15 international organizations. 
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Four main subjects were on the agenda: 

. The devolution of powers to autonomous institutions, including professional bodies 
and universities (general rapporteur: Dr. Brian Chapman, University of Man- 
chester, United Kingdom). The discussions were held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Stefan Rozmaryn (Poland), Mr. Charles Eisenmann (France) and Mr. Hans 
Reschke (Federal Republic of Germany). Dr. Brian Chapman had prepared a 
general report which examined the history of autonomous institutions, the clas- 
sification of their functions and structures, the contre] of autonomous institutions 
and the devolution of powers to universities. His report was a general summary 
of the work done at the Opatija (1957) and Liége (1958) round tables. 

A programme of work intended to bring out the principal aspects of the general 
problem of the devolution of powers had been prepared with the agreement of the 
three chairmen and was closely followed. It included the separate study of four 
main points: (a) general notions and classifications of autonomous institutions 
other than professional bodies and universities; (b) the autonomy of universities; 
(c) the problems of professional bodies; (d) the problems of control of autonomous 
institutions. 

. The structure and operation of the Ministry of Finance (general rapporteur: 
Mr. Laureano Lépez Rodé, General Technical Secretary, Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, Spain). The discussions were conducted by Mr. Alfred Magain (Belgium). 
They resulted in the adoption of recommendations at the final meeting of the 
congress, stressing that ‘annual budgets, long-term budgetary programmes and 
public investment plans should be harmoniously integrated in the general economic 
policy of the States, so that the government may, while respecting normal electoral 
or parliamentary procedure, influence the evolution of the economic situation so as 
to foster the national economy’. 

. Increasing the efficiency of administration by better motivation of the public servant 
(general rapporteur: Dr. Herbert Bursche, Federal Ministry of the Interior (Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany). The discussions were led by Mr. Donald Stone (United 
States of America) and dealt with the following points: (a) definition of the 
efficiency of administration; (b) measurement of productivity in administration; 
(c) the essential features of a compensation system, including direct incentives, 
such as increased salary and advancement, and indirect incentives, such as extra 
leave; (d) suggestion systems with cash rewards; (e) factors other than financial 
remuneration which might act as incentives; (f) the role of supervisors. 

It was suggested by Mr. Jean Milhaud (France) with the support of Mr. James 
R. Watson (United States) that the International Institute of Administrative Science 
should undertake case studies of the psychological techniques to be applied by 
administrative supervisors to increase the efficiency of personnel, and act as a clearing 
house for such studies, taking into account the different national, cultural and other 
environments in which they might be used. 

. Automation: The relevant problems in public administration agencies (general 
rapporteur: Professor Lowell H. Hattery, American University, Washington, D.C.). 
The discussions were presided by Mr. Lyonel Wurmser (France). 

Two subsidiary meetings were held in conjunction with the congress. The first was a 
meeting of teachers of administrative law and public administration and was held 
under the chairmanship of Mr. V. K. N. Menon (India). Its purpose was to assess the 
methods followed by Mr. André Molitor (Belgium) when conducting a large-scale 
survey for Unesco on the university teaching of public administration and the results 
and contents of his report. The discussion showed that a change was occurring in the 
notion of university teaching of public administration. It took the form of an inter- 
penetration of the legal and non-legal methods of approach. There was also a general 
tendency to look upon advanced teaching from the point of view of vocational training. 
The meeting requested the executive committee or the director-general of the institute 
to draw the attention of the United Nations and Unesco to the requirements regarding 
methods and material facilities and to discuss with these two organizations action to be 
taken in respect of textbooks, readers and other scientific literature used in teaching. 
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The second meeting concerned members of Councils of State and Supreme Audit 


bodies Institutions. It was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Guglielmo Roehrssen (Italy). 
Man- During the discussions, Mr. Herbert Weichmann (Federal Republic of Germany) gave 
hip of a general description of the activities of supreme audit institutions in the modern State. 
Hans An exchange of information took place with regard to recent modifications which have 
red a occurred in the organization of administrative tribunals in France, Greece and Yugo- 
» clas- slavia. Some information was also given concerning the operation of administrative 
utions tribunals in the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Morocco. 
amary 
eneral 
of the 
f four THE THIRD SESSION OF THE JOINT MANAGEMENT 
otis: BOARD OF THE LATIN AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
>mous RESEARCH CENTRE AND FLACSO 
rteur: Rio de Janeiro, October 1959 
epart- 
rium). 
of the The third regular annual session of the Joint Management Board of the Latin American 
s and | Social Science Research Centre and the Latin American Social Science Faculty 
nomic (FLACSO) was held at the headquarters of the Centre in Rio de Janeiro from 26 to 
ctoral 28 October 1959. 
1 SO as All the members of the Board were present with the exception of Professors Lucio 

Mendieta y Nufies and Father José Rafael Arboleda. 
rvant The following international organizations were represented by accredited observers: 
Fede- FAO—Dr. Remy Freire; ILO—Dr. G. Ghosh; ECLA—Dr. Nuno Fidelino de 
Jnited Figueiredo; OAS—Dr. Theo Crevenna; Unesco—Messrs. K. Szczerba-Likiernik and 
of the Alfred Métraux. On the invitation of the director of the Centre, as at the Board’s 
ation; first session (Belo Horizonte, November 1957), observers were also sent by the following 
tives, Brazilian organizations: Social Science Institute of the University of Brazil—Professor 
extra Victor Nunes Leal; IBECC (Brazilian Institute for Education, Science and Culture)— 
ancial Professor Themistocles Cavalcanti. 
James 
sience MAIN DECISIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT THE THIRD SESSION 
sd b 
ped Professor Isaac Ganon (Uruguay) was re-elected chairman of the Board. Professor 
other Oscar Chaves Esquivel (Costa Rica) was elected vice-chairman. 

The rules of procedure of the Board were approved. 

neral The following were re-elected to membership of the Board, in accordance with the 
).C.). provisions of the statutes: Professors Gino Germani (Argentina) and Isaac Ganon 

(Uruguay). Professor Pablo Gonzales Casanova, director of the National School of 
was a Political and Social Studies of the University of Mexico, was elected a member of the 
held Board in place of Professor Lucio Mendieta y Nujies (Mexico). 
ss the The provisional work plan, the financial report, the report on activities and the 
-scale proposed budget of the director of the Centre for 1960 were approved. 
esults The report, work plan, financial report and proposed budget of the secretary-general 
n the of FLACSO for 1960 were approved. 
inter- A recommendation was adopted urging members of the Board to give the Centre 
neral and FLACSO every possible assistance in taking necessary steps to secure the payment 
ning. of contributions by the governments of the region, in accordance with the scale of 
titute contributions approved by the Consultative Assembly of the two organizations. 
rding The director of the Centre and the secretary-general of FLACSO were requested 
to be to prepare a concise quarterly report, for transmission to the Board members, on the 
hing. progress made with the programmes of the two organizations. 
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The second meeting concerned members of Councils of State and Supreme Audit 
Institutions. It was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Guglielmo Roehrssen (Italy). 
During the discussions, Mr. Herbert Weichmann (Federal Republic of Germany) gave 
a general description of the activities of supreme audit institutions in the modern State. 
An exchange of information took place with regard to recent modifications which have 
occurred in the organization of administrative tribunals in France, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. Some information was also given concerning the operation of administrative 
tribunals in the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Morocco. 


THE THIRD SESSION OF THE JOINT MANAGEMENT 
BOARD OF THE LATIN AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH CENTRE AND FLACSO 


Rio de Janeiro, October 1959 


The third regular annual session of the Joint Management Board of the Latin American 
Social Science Research Centre and the Latin American Social Science Faculty 
(FLACSO) was held at the headquarters of the Centre in Rio de Janeiro from 26 to 
28 October 1959. 

All the members of the Board were present with the exception of Professors Lucio 
Mendieta y Nufies and Father José Rafael Arboleda. 

The following international organizations were represented by accredited observers: 
FAO—Dr. Remy Freire; ILO—Dr. G. Ghosh; ECLA—Dr. Nuno Fidelino de 
Figueiredo; OAS—Dr. Theo Crevenna; Unesco—Messrs. K. Szczerba-Likiernik and 
Alfred Métraux. On the invitation of the director of the Centre, as at the Board’s 
first session (Belo Horizonte, November 1957), observers were also sent by the following 
Brazilian organizations: Social Science Institute of the University of Brazil—Professor 
Victor Nunes Leal; IBECC (Brazilian Institute for Education, Science and Culture) — 
Professor Themistocles Cavalcanti. 


MAIN DECISIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT THE THIRD SESSION 


Professor Isaac Ganon (Uruguay) was re-elected chairman of the Board. Professor 
Oscar Chaves Esquivel (Costa Rica) was elected vice-chairman. 

The rules of procedure of the Board were approved. 

The following were re-elected to membership of the Board, in accordance with the 
provisions of the statutes: Professors Gino Germani (Argentina) and Isaac Ganon 
(Uruguay). Professor Pablo Gonzales Casanova, director of the National School of 
Political and Social Studies of the University of Mexico, was elected a member of the 
Board in place of Professor Lucio Mendieta y Nujfies (Mexico). 

The provisional work plan, the financial report, the report on activities and the 
proposed budget of the director of the Centre for 1960 were approved. 

The report, work plan, financial report and proposed budget of the secretary-general 
of FLACSO for 1960 were approved. 

A recommendation was adopted urging members of the Board to give the Centre 
and FLACSO every possible assistance in taking necessary steps to secure the payment 
of contributions by the governments of the region, in accordance with the scale of 
contributions approved by the Consultative Assembly of the two organizations. 

The director of the Centre and the secretary-general of FLACSO were requested 
to prepare a concise quarterly report, for transmission to the Board members, on the 
progress made with the programmes of the two organizations. 
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With regard to the Centre’s publications, it was recommended that priority be 
given to the publication of comparative analyses covering the region as a whole, and 
that an endeavour be made wherever possible to have the results and reports of the 
Centre’s investigations into national problems in individual countries in the region 
published in the country concerned. 

It was also decided that reports concerning the implementation of projects included 
in the annual work plan should be published without prior consultation with the Board. 

Stress was also laid on the desirability of making it the regular practice to publish 
English or French summaries of articles appearing in Spanish or Portuguese in the 
Centre’s bulletin. 

It was agreed that the next scientific seminar should be held in the second half of 
July 1960, the choice of the actual subject to be made later. 

The provisional committee of three set up in Santiago at the second session and 
consisting of Professors Gino Germani, Orlando Carvalho and Isaac Ganon was 
constituted a Standing Committee. This small committee is, in principle, to meet 
every three months. 

Apart from certain other administrative decisions or recommendations, the above 
were the Board’s main decisions at its third session. 

The Board concluded its proceedings by passing a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
director of the Centre and the whole of his téchnical staff for ‘their efficient work, for 
the assistance provided by them at the scientific and administrative meetings held in 
Rio during October 1959. 


SEMINAR ON RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


Rio de Janeiro, 19 to 24 October 1959 


An international scientific seminar was held in Rio de Janeiro from 19 to 
24 October 1959 under the auspices of the Latin American Social Science Research 
Centre and FLACSO on the subject of ‘Resistance to change: factors which impede or 
hamper development’. 

The meetings were held in the lecture hall of the National Museum in the Boa Vista 
Park, and were attended by some sixty social scientists from Brazil and other Latin 
American countries, the United States of America and France. 

The topic for the seminar was chosen with a view to eliciting the experts’ views and 
comparing their experience as regards the factors and conditions which might constitute 
obstacles to development and thus militate against the practical application of pro- 
grammes designed to promote economic and social progress. 

The objectives of the seminar are clearly set out in the following passage from the 
letter of invitation sent out to participants: 

‘It is primarily as an aspiration that development has been conceived and discussed. 
The intention of the organizers of the seminar, who share that aspiration, has been to 
stimulate scientific thinking about the problem of economic and social development 
from the standpoint of the factors which impede or hamper it. We have selected certain 
of these resistance factors to provide a focus for thought and the exchange of ideas, 
while recognizing that many others might equally well have been considered. 

‘The first theme relates to resistance factors resulting from the integration of back- 
ward populations in an economy and society in process of development. In Latin 
America, which is our special object of concern, among the factors which stand in 
the way of social integration and the training of the manpower on which development 
essentially depends are the indigenous elements of the population, internal migrants, 
immigrants from other parts of the world, ageing generations and an unskilled labour 
force. 

‘The second theme relates to agrarian structures which may hamper development 
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because they are outmoded or because they follow no organized pattern. The remaining 
themes relate to the background of institutions and values, attitudes and motivations, 
seen as factors capable of impeding or hampering development and social change. 

‘In conclusion, there will be a special meeting on the subject of education as it affects 
development. 

‘Thus the seminar, while carefully considering the papers presented and the discus- 
sions held, and trying to pinpoint the gaps in our present knowledge of the subject, is 
also designed to indicate the themes and problems requiring priority consideration 
and study in order that those gaps may be filled.’ 


OPENING OF THE SEMINAR 


The opening meeting of the seminar was held in the lecture hall of the National Museum 
on 19 October and was presided over by Professor Pedro Calmon, vice-chancellor 
of the University of Brazil, representing Professor Clovis Salgado, Minister of Education 
and Culture. On the platform were Professor Isaac Ganon, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, the representatives of ECLA, FAO, OAS, Unesco, IBECC, the Social 
Science Institute of the University of Brazil, the serving deputy-director of the National 
Museum, the director of the Centre and the secretary-general of FLACSO. 

The vice-chancellor and the chairman of the Board addressed the gathering, while 
the inaugural speech was given by Professor L. A. Costa Pinto on behalf of the Centre 
and FLACSO. 


MEETINGS AND PROGRAMME 


The programme for the seminar was as follows: 

First meeting. Presentation of general reports on the theme of the seminar: Jean Labbens, 
‘Social and cultural obstacles to economic development—an introductory report’; 
Jacques Lambert, ‘Obstacles to development resulting from the formation of a 
dualistic society’. 

Second meeting. “The integration of the native and the foreigner in relation to develop- 
ment. Demographic factors.’ Chairman: Professor Isaac Ganon; rapporteurs: 
Professor Alfred Métraux and Manuel Diégues, Jr. 

Third meeting. ‘Agrarian structures in relation to development.’ Chairman: Professor 
Eduardo Hamuy; rapporteurs: Professor J. A. Silva-Michelena and T. P. Accioly 
Borges. 

Fourth meeting. ‘Institutional obstacles to economic development.’ Chairman: Professor 
Orlando Carvalho; rapporteurs: Professor Aurelius Morgner and Jorge Graciarena. 

Fifth meeting. ‘Attitudes and motivations unfavourable to development.’ Chairman: 
Professor Gino Germani; rapporteurs: Professors C. Wright Mills, Florestan 
Fernandes and Fernando Henrique Cardoso. 

Sixth meeting. ‘Education, instruction and social change.’ Chairman: Professor Isaac 
Ganon; rapporteurs: Mrs. Héléne Brulé and J. Roberto Moreira. 

Seventh meeting. ‘Presentation and discussion of papers on priority research required in 
Latin America. The role of FLACSO and the Centre in studying the social aspects 
of development: basic fields of teaching and research in Latin America.’ Chairman: 
Professor Isaac Ganon; rapporteurs: Professors Gustavo Lagos Matus and L. A. Costa 
Pinto. 


CONCLUDING MEETING 
The concluding meeting of the seminar was addressed by the following participants: 


Mr. Szczerba-Likiernik, on behalf of Unesco; Professor Gustavo Lagos Matus, on 
behalf of the Centre and FLACSO; Professor Mario Wagner Vieira da Cunha, on 
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behalf of the Brazilian scientists and Professor Pablo Gonzales Casanova (Mexico), 
on behalf of the foreign scientists; while Professor Isaac Ganon, chairman of the 
Management Board, gave the final address. 


AUDIENCE 


During the proceedings, Professor Clovis Salgado, the Minister of Education and 
Culture, granted a special audience to the members of the seminar, who were presented 
to him by the director of the Centre and with whom he had a cordial conversation 
indicative of his close interest in the progress and results of the seminar. 


CO-OPERATING BODIES 


The seminar, organized as it was by the Centre in the capital of the headquarters 
country, was able to rely on the active co-operation of a large number of national, 
regional and international institutions, which in various ways—such as granting 
facilities, providing premises, sending observers and, especially, by appointing repre- 
sentatives and presenting scientific papers—played a decisive part in ensuring the 
success of the gathering and made it a true example of international scientific co- 
operation. These institutions, to which thanks are due for their invaluable collaboration, 
include the University of Brazil; the Universities of SAo Paulo, Costa Rica, Buenos 
Aires and Mexico; the Central University of Caracas; the Universities of Chile and 
Montevideo; the Xavierian University of Bogota; the Universities of Minas Gerais 
and Bahia; the Rural University of Brazil; the University of Florida; the Sao Paulo 
School of Sociology and Political Science; Unesco; the Sao Paulo Institute of Admin- 
istration; the Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro; ‘Economie et Humanisme’; the 
Rio de Janeiro Institute of Political Science; CREFAL; the American Jewish Com- 
mittee; IBECC; the Getulio Vargas Foundation; the Law Faculty of Lyons University; | 
the Brazilian Centre for Educational Research; the Organization of American States; 
the National Museum; the University of Rio Grando do Sul; and others. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1959 AWARDS 


President Kirtley F. Mather of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences announced 
the winners of the Academy Monograph Prizes for 1959. Three awards, of $1,000 each, 
inaugurated this year, go to the authors of especially meritorious unpublished mono- 
graphs, one each in the fields of the humanities, the social sciences, and the physical 
and biological sciences. In the humanities, the prize goes to Dr. William P. Malm of 
Los Angeles for his manuscript entitled ‘Japanese Nagauta music’, with an honourable 
mention to Dr. Henry Guerlac of Ithaca, New York, for his manuscript entitled 
‘Lavoisier: the crucial year—the background and origin of his first experiments on 
combustion in 1772’. The award in the social sciences is to Professors Lawrence E. 
Fouraker and Sidney Siegel of Pennsylvania State University, joint authors of a 
manuscript entitled ‘Bargaining and group decision making: experiments in bilateral 
monopoly’, with an honourable mention to Dr. Margaret Hodgen of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, for her manuscript ‘Early anthropological ideas of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries’. The prize winners in the physical and biological sciences are Professors 
Walter H. Munk and Gordon J. MacDonald of the University of California, co-authors 
of ‘The rotation of the earth: a geophysical discussion’, with an honourable mention 
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to Dr. Robert W. Hiatt and Dr. Donald W. Strasburg of the University of Hawaii for 
their manuscript ‘Biotic interaction on coral reefs of the Marshall Islands, with emphasis 
on the fish fauna’. 

The Academy Monograph Prizes are intended to encourage and assist the publication 
of scholarly contributions to knowledge, too long for articles in the learned journals 
and too specialized or too short for a general book. In response to the announcement of 
this prize competition, made nearly a year ago, more than five hundred manuscripts 
were submitted by scholars and scientists from all parts of the English-speaking world. 
The great majority of the monographs were of high quality and a considerable number 
of them, in addition to the winners of the prizes and those selected for honorable 
mention, impressed the judges as well worthy of publication. 

The academy has already announced a similar competition for 1960, with a 1 October 
deadline for the receipt of manuscripts. 


THE JAHRBUCH FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT, 
MIT 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTEN ! 


The Yearbook for Social Science was founded by Professor Reinhard Schaeder. The first 

post-war issue, which appeared in 1950, combined, for the first time, the Yearbook of 

Social Sciences with the German Bibliography of Social Sciences. For various reasons, the 

regular publication had to be interrupted in 1953, and the two issues published in 1959 

therefore cover Volumes 4 to 10 of the yearbook and Volume 48, Numbers 1 and 2, 

and Volume 49, Number 1 of the bibliography. 

The new issues of the yearbook are edited by Professor H. Jiirgensen. They contain 
trend reports in sociology and economics as well as in related disciplines. The new 
series gives particular attention to modern empirical methods, modern theory, and 
more particularly, to mathematical methods applied in the social sciences. The chapters 
of the two issues are presented by: 

Carl Brinkmann (Contribution to the study of the relationship between economic 
and sociological aspects of research) ; 

Harald Jiirgensen (The economic community in free trade countries, and multilateral 
structural aspects of the concept of national economy and their methodological 
consequences) ; 

Dr. H. K6nig (Input-output analysis and linear programming) ; 

Professor Dr. A. Predéhl (New publications on foreign trade) ; 

Professor Dr. H. Freyer (Sociology and philosophy of history) ; 

Dr. E. Scheele (Theory of income distribution and analysis of its intrinsic balance) ; 

Dr. E. Turtfeld (The theory of economic policy—development trends and problems) ; 

Dr. Elisabeth Lauschmann (Contribution to the question of social costs). 

The Selective Bibliography, which is now a part of the Yearbook of Social Sciences, is an 

indispensable tool for social scientists in German-speaking countries. The former series 

was entitled: Bibliographie der Staats und- Wirtschaftswissenschaften (Bibliography of the 
political and economic sciences). The new series keeps this designation as a sub-title, but 
coversa much wider field than economics and politics. It takes into consideration the social 
sciences in a much more general sense and covers, more particularly all major themes 
of contemporary sociology and social psychology. Items on anthropology, race questions, 








1. Yearbook for social science, with bibliography of the social sciences, vols. 4-10 (1959), issues 1 and 2, published by 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen, 146 and 242 pp. respectively. Subscription price: DM4g9; per issue: 
DM56. 
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applied psychology and other fields are also published. There is a special section listing 
bibliographies and reference works. 

By 1961 the editors hope to have made up for the delays in bibliographical work 
resulting from the discontinuation of the publication between 1953 and 1959. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY ABSTRACTS 


World Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology Abstracts is published by the International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists and the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Librarians and Documentalists. Editor: Dr. Sigmund von Frauendorfer, 
Director of Library at the Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur, Vienna 18/110 (Austria), 
Gregor Mendelstrasse 33. Printing and subscription and sales service: North Holland 
Publishing Company, P.O.B. 103, Amsterdam (Netherlands). 

Rural economy and sociology are relatively new fields of research which still lack 
adequate international documentation services. The present quarterly bulletin aims at 
filling this gap by providing bibliographical information comprising brief abstracts of 
scientific books and articles on research. 

The bulletin is devoted to rural economy, in the widest sense of the term: agricultural 
policy, land reform, organization of farming, agricultural work, etc. It also deals with 
related subjects, such as rural sociology, agricultural laws, agricultural education, etc. 
The text of the abstracts is published in English, the titles being given in the original 
languages. There is an alphabetical author-index at the end of each number, which 
contains from 400 to 600 abstracts. 
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